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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE EDITORS. 


TRE much lamented Author of 
theſe Eſſays left them in the hands 
of his friends to be diſpoſed of as 
they thought proper, having imme- 
diately before his death deſtroyed 
many other manuſcripts which he 
thought unfit for being made public. 


When theſe were inſpected, the 


greater number of them appeared to 
be parts of a plan he once had form- 
ed, for giving a connected hiſtory of 
the liberal ſciences and elegant arts. 


It is long ſince he found it neceſſa- 
ry to abandon that plan as far too 


extenſive; and theſe parts of it lay 
beſide him neglected until his death. 
His friends are perſuaded however, 
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that the reader will find in them that 
hapoy connection, that full and ac- 
expreſſion, and that clear il- 
lultration which are conſpicuous in 


the reſt of his works; ; and that, 
though it is difficult to add much 


to the great fame he ſo juſtly ac- 
quired by his other writings, theſe 
will be read with ſatisfaction and 


pleaſure. 


| JOSEPH BLACK. 
Aus fUTTON. 
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SECTION I. 
From Ms. Smirtn's, Birth till the Publication it 
die Theory of Moral Sentiments. 


ADAM SMITH, Author of the ey! W | 
the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 
was the ſon of Apan SmiTH, Comptroller of 
the Cuſtoms at Kirkaldy * and of MAROGARET 
3 | DovcLas, 


* Mr. SMITH, the hoes was a native of Ae 
and in the earlier part of his life practiſed at Edinburgh as a 
Writer to the Signet. He was afterwards private ſecretary to 
the Earl of Loudoun, (during the time that he held the offices 
of Principal Secretary of State for Scotland, and of Keeper of 
the Great Seal,) and continued in this ſituation till 1713 or 
1714, when he was 1 Comptroller of the Cuſtoms at 
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 DoveLas, daughter of Mr. DoucLas of Stra- 
thenry. He was the only child of the marriage, 
and was born at Kirkaldy on the 5th of June, 
1723, a few months after the death of his father. 


His conſtitution, during infancy, was infirm and 


| fickly, and required all the tender ſolicitude of 


his ſurviving parent. She was blamed for treat- 
ing him with an unlimited indulgence ; but it pro- 
duced no unfavourable effects on his temper or 
his diſpoſitions :—and he enjoyed the rare ſatis- 
faction of being able to repay her affection, by 
every attention that filial gratitude could dictate, 
during the long period of fixty years. 


An accident which happened to him when he 


was about three years old, is of too intereſting a 


nature to be omitted in the account of ſo valuable 
a life. He had been carried by his mother to 
Strathenry on a viſit to his uncle Mr. DovcLas, 
and was one day amufing himſelf alone at the 
door of the houſe, when he was ſtolen by a party 
of that ſet of vagrants who are known in Scot- 
land by the name of tinkers. Luckily he was 
foon miſſed by his uncle, who hearing that ſome 


vagrants had paſſed, purſued them, with what aſ- 
ſiſtance 


\ Kirkaldy. He was alſo Clerk to the Courts Martial and 
""Evitdeits of War for Scotland; an office which he held from 
1707 till his death. As it is now feventy years fince he died, 
the accounts I have received of him are very imperfect; but 
from the particulars already mentioned, it may be 'preſumed, 
that he was a man of more than common abilities. 
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fiſtance he could find, till he overtook them in 
Leſlie wood; and was the happy inſtrument of 
preſerving to the world a genius, whieh was de- 
ſtined, not only to extend the boundaries of 
ſeience, but to enlighten and reform the commer- 
clal policy of 88 har | 


The ſchool of Kirkaldy, where Mr. SMI I 
received the firſt rudiments of his education, was 
then taught by Mr. DAVID MIL IR, a teacher, 
in his day, of conſiderable reputation, and whoſe ' 
name deſerves to be recorded, on account of the 
eminent men Whom that very obſcure ſeminary 
produced while under his direction. Of this 
number were Mr. OswAlp of Dunikeir; his 
brother, Dr. JouN OswaLD, afterwards Biſhop 
of Raphoe; and our late excellent colleague, the 
Reverend Dr. JohN DRYSDALE: all of them near- 
ly contemporary with Mr. SMtTH, and united 
with him through life by the cloſeſt ties of friend- - 
ſhip.—One of his ſchool-fellows is ſtill alive “; 
and to his kindneſs I am principally indebted for 
the ſcanty materials which form the firſt part of 
this narrative. 


kin theſe companions of his earlieſt years, 
Mr. SMm1TH ſoon attracted notice, by his paſſion 
for books, and by the extraordinary powers of 
his memory. The weakneſs of his bodily conſti- 
tution prevented him from partaking in their more 
„ Active 


* Groncs DavsDALT, Eſq. of Kirkaldy, brother of the 
late Dr. DavspaLis. 
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active amuſements; but he was much beloved by 


them on account of his temper, which, though 
warm, was to an uncommon degree friendly and 
generous. Even then he was remarkable for thoſe 
habits which remained with him through life, of 


ſpeaking to himſelf when alone, and of n in 


W 


From the mr bent of Kirkaldy, he was 
ſent, in 1737, to the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 


where he remained till 1740, when he went to 
Baliol College, Oxford, as an exhibitioner on 


SNELL's foundation. 


Dr. Manas of the Hague, who was a fel- 


low-ſtudent of Mr. SM1TH's at Glaſgow, told me 


ſome years ago, that his favourite purſuits while 
at that Univerſity were Mathematics and Natural 


\ Philoſophy; and I remember to have heard my 


father remind .him of a geometrical problem of 


_ conſiderable difficulty, about which he was occu- 


pied at the time when their acquaintance com- 
menced, and which had been propoſed to him as 
an exerciſe by the celebrated Dr. Siu rsox. 


Theſe, however, were certainly not the ſciences 
in which he was formed to excel; nor did they 
long divert him from purſuits more congenial to 


his mind. What Lord Bacon ſays of PIA 


may be juſtly applied to him: © Illum, licet ad 
«* rempublicam non acceſſiſſet, tamen naturi et 


« inclinatione omnino ad res civiles propenſum, 
| 4 vires 
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vires eo præcipue intendiſſe; neque de Philo- 


* ſophia Naturali admodum ſollicitum effe ; niſi 


< quatenus ad Philoſophi nomen et celebritatem 
« tuendam, et ad majeſtatem quandam moralibus 
et civilibus doctrinis addendam et aſpergendam 
& ſufficeret *.” The ſtudy of human nature in all 
its branches, more particularly of the political 


| hiſtory of mankind, opened a boundleſs field to 


his curiofity and ambition; and while it afforded 
ſcope to all the various powers of his verſatile and 
comprehenſive genius, gratified his ruling paſſion, 
of contributing to the happineſs and the improve- 
ment of ſociety. To this ſtudy, diverſified at his 
leiſure hours by the leſs ſevere occupations of po- 
lite literature, he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 
almoſt entirely from the time of his removal to 
Oxford; but he ſtill retained, and retained even 
in advanced years, a recolleQion of his early ac- 
quiſitions, which not only added to the ſplendour 
of his converſation, but enabled him to exemplify 
ſome of his favourite theories concerning the na- 
tural progreſs of the mind in the inveſtigation of 
truth, by the hiſtory of thoſe ſciences in which 
the connection and ſucceſſion of diſcoveries may 
be traced with the greateſt advantage. If I am 
not miſtaken too, the influence of his early taſte 
for the Greek geometry may be remarked in the 
elementary clearneſs and fulneſs, bordering ſome- 
times upon prolixity, with which he frequently 
ſtates his political reaſonings.—The lectures of 


the profound and eloquent DR. Hurcnuzso0N, 


which he had attended previous to his departure 
Ow: | om 
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* Redargutio Philoſophiarum, 
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from Glaſgow, and of which he always ſpoke in 
terms of the warmeſt admiration, had, it may be 
reaſonably preſumed, a conſiderable effect in di- 
recting his talents to their proper objects. 


I have not been able to collect any information 
with reſpec to that part of his youth which was 
ſpent in England. I have heard him ſay, that 
he employed himſelf frequently in the practice of 
tranſlation, (particularly from the French) with a 
view to the improvement of his own ſtile: and 
he uſed often to expreſs a favourable opinion of 
the utility of ſuch exerciſes, to all who cultivate 
the art of compoſition. Tt is much to be regret- 
ted, that none of his juvenile attempts in this way 
have been preſerved; as the few ſpecimens which 
his- writings contain of his {kill as a tranſlator, 
are ſufficient to ſhew the eminence he had attain- 
ed in a walk of literature, which, in our country, 
has been ſo little frequented by men of genius. 


It was probably alſo at this period of his life, 
that he cultivated with the greateſt care the ſtudy 
of languages. The knowledge he poſſeſſed of 
theſe, both ancient and modern, was uncommon- 
ly extenfive and accurate; and, in him, was ſub- 
ſervient, not to vain parade of taſteleſs erudition, 
but to a familiar acquaintance with every thing 
that could illuſtrate the inſtitutions, the manners, 
andthe ideas of different ages and nations. How 
intimately he had once been converſant with the 
more ornamental branches of learning; in parti» 
R | | | cular, 
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cular, with the works of the 1 Gems 
French, and Italian. poets, appeared ſufficiently 
from the hold which they kept of his memory, 
after all the different occupations and enquiries in 
which his maturer faculties had been employed “. 
In the Engliſh language, the variety of poetical 
| paſſages which he was not only accuſtomed to re- 
fer to occaſionally, but which he was able to re- 
peat with correctneſs, appeared ſurpriſing even 
to thoſe, whoſe attention had never been direfied 


to more important. acquiſitions. 


After a reſidence at Oxford for ſeven years, be 
returned to Kirkaldy, and lived two years with 
his mother; engaged in ſtudy, but without any 
fixed plan for his future life. He had been origi- 
nally deſtined for the Church of England, and 
with that view had been ſent to Oxford; but not 


finding the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion ſuitable to his 


taſte, he choſe to conſult, in this inſtance, his 
own inclination, in preference to the wiſhes of 
his friends; and abandoning at once all the 
ſchemes which their prudence had formed for 


him, he reſolved to return to his own country, 
and 


*The uncommon a in which Mr. Sur retained 
poſſeſſion, even to the cloſe of his life, of different branches of 
knowledge which he had long ceaſed to cultivate, has been of- 
ten remarked to me by my learned colleague and friend, Mr. 
Darzzr, Profeſſor of Greek in this Univerſity.— Mr. Dar z zT 
mentioned particularly the readineſs and correctneſs of Mr. 
SmrTH's memory on philological ſubjects, and the acuteneſs 


and ſkill he diſplayed in various converſations with him on 


ſome of the minutie of Greek grammar. 
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and to limit his ambition to the uncertain proſpect 
of obtaining, in time, ſome one of thoſe moderate 


preferments, to which p attainments lead 
in Scotland, | 


In the year 1748, he fixed his reſidence at 
Edinburgh, and during that and the following 
years, read: lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres, 


under the patronage of Lord Ka MES. About this 
time, too, he contracted a very intimate friend- 


ſhip, which continued without interruption till 
his death, with Mr. ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, 


now Lord LovcxBoROUVGH, and with Mr. WI Ln 


LIAM JOHNSTONE, now Mr. PULTENEY. 


85 


At what particular period bis acquaintance with 


Mr. Davip Hume commenced, does not appear 
from any information that I have received; but 


from ſome papers, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Hume's nephew, and which he has been ſo oblig- 
ing as to allow me to peruſe, their acquaintance 
ſeems to have grown into friendſhip before the 


year 1732. It was a friendſhip on both ſides 


founded on the admiration of genius, and the love 
of ſimplicity ; and which forms an intereſting 


circumſtance in the hiſtory of each of theſe emi- 


nent men, from the ambition which both have 
ſbewn to record it to poſterity. 


In 1751, he was elected Profeſſor of Logic in 
the Unjyerſity of Glaſgow ; and, the year follow- 
ing, he was removed to the Profeſſorſhip of Mo- 

: | bo | Tal 
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ral Philoſophy in the ſame Univerſity, upon . 
death of Mr. Thou AS Crates, the immediate 
ſucceſſor of Dr. HurcHEsON. In this fituation 
he remained thirteen years; a period he uſed fre- 
quently to look back to, as the moſt uſeful and 
happy of his life. It was indeed a ſituation in 
which he was eminently fitted to excel, and in 
which the daily labours of His profeſſion were 
conſtantly recalling his attention to his favourite 
purſuits, and familiariſing his mind to thoſe im- 

portant ſpeculations he was afterwards to commu- 
nicate to the world. In this view, though it af- 
forded, in the mean time, but a very narrow ſcene 
for his ambition, it was probably inſtrumental, in 
no inconfiderable degree, to the future eminence 
of his literary character. 


of Mr. Sr rn lectures while a Profeſſor at 
Glaſgow, no part has been preſerved, excepting 
what he himſelf publiſned in the Theory of Mo- 
ral Sentiments and in the Wealth of Nations. 
The Society therefore, I am perſuaded, will liſten 
with pleaſure to the following ſhort account of 
them, for which I am indebted to a gentleman 
who was formerly one of Mr. Surrn's pupils, 
and who continued till his death to be one of his 
moſt intimate and valued friends. 


* In the Profeſſorſhip of bak to which Mr. 
SMITH was appointed on his firſt introduction in- 
to this Univerſity, he ſoon ſaw the neceſſity of de- 
i pong widely from the plan that had been fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by his predeceſſors, and of directing the 
attention of his pupils to ſtudies of a more inte- 
reſting and uſeful nature than the logic and me- 
taphyſies of the ſchools. Accordingly, after ex- 
hibiting a general view of the powers of the mind, 
and explaining ſo much of the ancient logic as 
was requiſite to gratify curioſity with reſpeC to 
an artificial method of reaſoning, which had once 

occupied the univerſal attention of the learned, 
he dedicated all the reſt of his time to the delive- 
ry of a ſyſtem of rhetoric and belles lettres. The 
beſt method of explaining and illuſtrating the 
various powers of the human mind, the moſt uſe- 
ful part of metaphyſics, ariſes from an examina- 
tion of the ſeveral ways gf communicating our 
thoughts by ſpeech, and from an attention to the 
principles of thoſe literary compoſitions which 
contribute to perſuaſion or entertainment. By 
theſe arts, every thing that we perceive or feel, 
every operation of our minds, is expreſſed and 
_ delineated in ſuch a manner, that it may be clear- 
ly diſtinguiſhed and remembered. There is, at 
the ſame time, no branch of literature more ſuited 
to youth at their firſt entrance upon philoſophy 
than this, which lays hold of their taſte and their 


feelings. 


E lt is much to be regretted, that the manu- 
ſcript containing Mr. Surrn's lectures on this 
ſubje& was deſtroyed before his death. The firſt 
part, in point of compoſition, was highly finiſh- 
ed; and the whole diſcovered ſtrong marks of 
_ taſte 
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a and original genius. From the permiſſion 
given to ſtudents of taking notes, many obſerva- 
tions and opinions contained in theſe lectures 
have either been detailed in ſeparate diſſertations, 
or ingroſſed in general collections, which have 
ſince been given to the public. But theſe, as 
might be expected, have loſt the air of originali- 
ty and the diſtinctive character which they re- 
ceived from their firſt author, and are often ob- 
ſcured by that multiplicity of common- place mat- 
ter in which they are ſunk and involved. 


« About a year after his appointment to the 
Profeſſorſnip of Logic, Mr. SqirEH was elected to 
the chair of Moral Philoſophy. His courſe of 
lectures on this ſubject was divided into four parts. 
The firſt contained Natural Theology; in which 
he confidered the proofs of the being and attri- 
butes of Gop, and thoſe principles of the human 
mind upon which religion is founded. The ſe- 
cond comprehended Ethics ſtrictly ſo called, and 
conſiſted chiefly of the doctrines which he after- 
| wards publiſhed in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. In the third part, he treated at more 
length of that branch of morality which relates 
to. 7uſtice, and which, being ſuſceptible of preciſe 
and accurate rules, is for that reaſon a; of a 
full and particular explanation. | 


Upon this ſubje& he followed the Ron that 
ſeems to be ſuggeſted by MoxrESsquEU; endea- 
vouring to trace the gradual progreſs of juriſpru- 

deence, 
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dence, both public and private, from the rudeſt 
to the moſt refined ages, and to point out the ef- 
fects of thoſe arts which contribute to ſubſiſtence, 
and to the accumulation of property, in produc- 
ing correſpondent improvements or alterations in 


law and government. This important branch 


of his labours he alſo intended to give to the 
public; but this intention, which is mentioned 
in the concluſion of the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, he did not live to fulfil. 


In the laſt part of his lectures, he examined 
thoſe political regulations which are founded, not 
upon the principle of 7u/tice, but that of expe- 
diency, and which are calculated to increaſe the 
riches, the power, and the proſperity of a ſtate. 
Under this view, he conſidered the political in- 
ſtitutions relating to commerce, to finances, to ec- 
eleſiaſtical and military eſtabliſhments, What he 
delivered on theſe ſubjects contained the ſubſtance 


of the work he afterwards publiſhed, under the 


title of An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of 
the Wealth of Nations, 


ce There was no fituation in which the abilities 
of Mr. Sm1TH appeared to greater advantage than 
as a Profeſſor. In delivering his lectures, he 
truſted almoſt entirely to extemporary elocution. 
His manner, though not graceful, was plain and 
unaffected; and as he ſeemed to be always inte- 
reſted in the ſubject, he never failed to intereſt 


his hearers. Each diſcourſe conſiſted commonly 
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of ſeveral diſtin propoſitions, which he ſucceſ- 
ſively endeavoured to prove and illuſtrate. Theſe 
propoſitions, when announced in general terms, 
had, from their extent, not unfrequently ſome- 
thing of the air of a paradox. In his attempts to 
explain them, he often appeared, at firſt, not to 
be ſufficiently poſſeſſed of the ſubject, and ſpoke 
with ſome heſitation. As he advanced, however, 
the matter ſeemed to crowd upon him, his man- 
ner became warm and animated, and his expreſ- 
ſion eaſy and fluent. In points ſuſceptible of 
controverſy, you could eaſily diſcern, that he ſe- 
cretly conceived an oppoſition to his opinions, 
and that he was led upon this account to ſupport 
them with greater energy and vehemence. By 
the fulneſs and variety of his illuſtrations, the 
ſubject gradually ſwelled in his hands, and ac- 
quired a dimenſion which, without a tedious re- 
petition of the ſame views, was calculated to ſeize 
the attention of his audience, and to afford them 
pleaſure, as well as inſtruction, in following the 
ſame object, through all the diverſity of ſhades 
and aſpects in which it was preſented, and after- 
wards 1n tracing it backwards to that original pro- 
Poſition or general truth, from which this beauti- 
ful train of ſpeculation had proceeded. 


« His reputation as a Profeſſor was according- 
ay raiſed very high, and a multitude of ſtudents 
from a great diſtance reſorted to the Univerſity, 
merely upon his account. Thoſe branches of 
ſcience which he taught became faſhionable at this 

place, 
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and his opinions were the chief topics of diſcuſ- 
fion in clubs and literary ſocieties. Even the 


ſmall peculiarities in his pronunciation or manner 
of ſpeaking, became n. * objects of imi- 
tation.“ 


While Mr. Sm1TH was thus diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by his zeal and ability as a public teacher, 


he was gradually laying the foundation of a more 
extenfive reputation, by preparing for the preſs 


his ſyſtem of morals. The firſt edition of this 


work appeared in 1759, under the title of © The 


Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 


Hitherto Mr. Sm1TH had remained unknown to 
the world as an author; nor have I heard that he 
had made a trial of his! powers in any anony- 


mous publications, excepting in a periodical work 
called The Edinburgh Review, which was begun 


in the year 1755, by ſome gentlemen of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, but which they were prevented, 
by other engagements, from carrying farther than 
the two firſt numbers. To this work Mr. Sũuir R 


contributed a review of Dr. JounsoN's Dictiona- 


ry of the Engliſh Language, and alſo a letter, ad- 


dreſſed to the editors, containing ſome general- 


obſervations on the ſtate of literature in the diffe- 
rent countries of Europe. In the former of theſe 


papers, he points out ſome defects in Dr. Jonx- 


sox's plan, which he cenſures as not ſufficiently 
grammatical. The different ſignifications of a 


* word (he obſerves) are indeed colleQed ; but 
| " they 
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they are ſeldom digeſted into general claſſes, 
* or ranged under the meaning which the word 
« principally expreſſes: And ſufficient care is 
“ not taken to diſtinguiſh the words apparently 
« ſynonymous.” To illuſtrate this criticiſm, he 
copies from Dr. JoxNns0N. the articles BuT and 
HUMOUR, and oppoſes to them the ſame articles 
digeſted agrecably to his own idea. The various 
ſignifications of the word zur are very nicely 
and happily diſcriminated. The other article 
does not ſeem to have been executed with equal 
care. 


The obſervations on the ſtate of learning in 
Europe are written with ingenuity and elegance; 
but are chiefly intereſting, as they ſhew the atten- 
tion which the Author had given to the philoſo- 
phy and literature of the Continent, at a period 
when they were not much ſtudied in this iſland. 


In the ſame volume with the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Mr. SurrEH publiſhed a Diſſertation 
on the Origin of Languages, and on the diffe- 
„rent Genius of thoſe which are original and 
% compounded.” The remarks I have to offer on 
theſe two diſcourſes, I ſhall, for the ſake of diſ- 

tinctneſs, make the ſubject of a ſeparate ſection. 


SECTION 
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SECTION. I: 


Of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, and the 
Diſſertation on the Origin of Languages. 


Tur ſcience of Ethics has been divided by 


modern writers into two parts; the one compre- 
hending the theory of Morals, and the other its 


practical doctrines. The queſtions about which 


the former is employed, are chiefly the two fol- 
lowing: Firſt, By what principle of our conſti- 
tution are we led to form the notion of moral diſ- 
tinctions; whether by that faculty which per- 
ceives the diſtinction between truth and falſe- 
hood; or by a peculiar power of perception, 
which. is pleaſed with one ſet of qualities, and 
diſpleaſed with another? Secondly, What is the 
proper object of moral approbation; or, in other 
words, What is the common quality or qualities 


belonging to all the different modes of virtue? 


Is it benevolence; or a rational ſeli-love; or a 
diſpoſition to act ſuitably to the different relations 
in which we are placed? Theſe two queſtions 
ſecm to exhauſt the whole theory of Morals. The 
ſcope of the one is to aſcertain the origin of our 
moral ideas ; that of the other, to refer the phe- 
nomena of moral perception to their moſt fimple 
and general laws. 


| The 
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The practical doctrines of morality compre- 
hend all thoſe rules of conduct which profeſs 
to point out the proper ends of human purſuit, 
and the moſt effectual means of attaining them; 
to which we may add all thoſe literary compoſi- 
tions, whatever be their particular form, which 
| have for their aim to fortify and animate our good 
diſpoſitions, by delineations of the beauty, of the 
dignity, or of the utility of virtue. 


1 ſhall not enquire at preſent into the juſtneſs 
of this diviſion. - I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
words Theory and Practice are not, in this in- 
ſtance, employed in their uſual acceptations. The 
theory of Morals does not bear, for example, the 
Tame relation to the practice of Morals, that the 
theory of geometry bears to practical geometry. 
In this laſt ſcience, all the practical rules are 
founded on theoretical principles previouſly eſta- 
bliſhed: But in the former ſcience, the practical 
rules are obvious to the capacities of all mankind ; 
the theoretical principles form one of the. moſt 


difficult ſubjects of diſcuſſion that have ever exer- 


ciſed the ingenuity of metaphyſicians. 


In illuſtrating the doctrines of practical morali- 
ty, (if we make allowance for ſome unfortunate 
prejudices produced or encouraged by violent or 
oppreſſive ſyſtems of policy) the antients ſeem to 
have availed themſelves of every light furniſhed 
by nature to human reaſon; and indeed thoſe 
writers who, in later times, have treated the ſub- 
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ject with the greateſt ſucceſs, are they who have 
followed moſt cloſely the footſteps of the Greek 
and the Roman philoſophers. The theoretical 
queſtion, too, concerning the eſſence of virtue, or 
the proper object of moral approbation, was a fa- 
vourite topic of diſcuſſion in the ancient fchools. 
The queſtion concerning the principle of moral 
approbation, though not entirely of modern ori- 
gin, has been chiefly agitated fince the writings 
of Dr. Cu DpwoR TH, in oppoſition to thoſe of Mr. 
HosBszs; and it is this queſtion accordingly, (re- 
commended, at once, by its novelty and difficul- 
ty to the curiofity of ſpeculative men) that has 
produced moſt of the theories which characteriſe 

and diſtinguiſh from each other the later Oe | 


of moral . 


It was the opinion of Dr. Cu pw OR TR, and al- 
fo of Dr. CLAR EKR, that moral diſtinctions are 
perceived by that power of the mind which diſ- 
tinguiſhes tru from fal ſehood. This ſyſtem it 
was one great object of Dr. HurcHESsOx's philo- 
ſophy to refute, and, in oppofition to it, to ſhew 
that the words Right and Wrong expreſs certain 
agreeable and diſagreeable qualities in actions, 
which it is not the province of reaſon but of feel- 
ing to perceive; and to that power of perception, 
which renders us ſuſceptible of pleaſure or of pain 
from the view of virtue or of vice, he gave the 
name of the Moral Senſe. His reaſonings upon 
this ſubject are in the main acquieſced in, both 


by Mr. Hun and Mr. SMITH; but they differ 
from 
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from him in one important particular,. Dr. HuT- 
CHESON plainly ſuppoſing, that the moral ſenſe 
is a ſimple principle of our conſtitution, of which 
no account can be given; whereas the other two 
philoſophers have both attempted to analyſe it in- 
_ to other principles more general. Their ſyſtems, 
however, with reſpe& to it are very different 
from each other. According to Mr. Hums, all 
the qualities which are denominated virtuous, are 
uſeful either to ourſelves or to others, and the 
pleaſure which we derive from the view of them 
is the pleaſure of utility. Mr. SM1TH, without 
rejecting entirely Mr. Hume's doQrine, propoſes 
another of his own, far more comprehenſive; a 
doctrine with which he thinks all the moſt cele- 
brated theories of morality, invented by his pre- 
deceſfors, coincide in part, and from ſome par- 
tial view of which he e that they have 
all proceeded. | 


Of this very ingenious aud original theory, I 
ſhall endeavour to give a ſhort abſtract. To thoſe 
who are familiarly acquainted with it, as it 1s ſtat- 
ed by its author, I am aware that the attempt may 
appear ſuperfluous ; but I flatter myſelf that it will 
not be wholly uſeleſs to ſuch as have not been 
much converſant in theſe abſtract diſquiſitions, 
by preſenting to them the leading principles of 
the ſyſtem in one connected view, without thoſe 
interruptions of the attention which neceſſarily 
ariſe from the author's various and happy illuſtra- 

b 2 tions 
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tions, and from the many eloquent digreſſions 
which animate and adorn his +4 AE | 


Tur fundamental prineiple of Mr. 125 TH'S 
theory is, that the primary objects of our moral 
perceptions are the actions of other men; and 
that our moral judgments with reſpe& to our own 
conduct are only applications to. ourſelves of de- 
cifions which we have already paſſed on the con- 
duct of our neighbour. His work accordingly 
conſiſts of two parts. In the former, he explains 
in what manner we learn to judge of the conduct 
of our neighbour; in the latter, in what manner, 
by applying theſe judgments to ourſelves, we ac- 


quire @ ſenſe of duty. 


FE = 
— — ne oy 


Our moral judgments, both with reſpect to 
our own conduct and that of others, include two 
| | diſtin& perceptions.: fr/t, A perception of con- 
=_ duct as right or wrong: and, ſecondly, A percep- 
4 tion of the merit or demerit of the agent. To 

that quality of conduct which moraliſts, in gene- 
ral, expreſs by the word Rectitude, Mr. Smirn 
gives the name of Propriety; and he begins his 
theory with enquiring in what it confiſts, and how 
we are led to form the idea of it. The leading 
principles of his doctrine on this ſubject are eom- 
prehended in the following propoſitions: 


he 


1. It is from our own experience alone, that 
we can form any idea of what paſſes in the mind 
of another perſon on any particular occaſion; 

and 
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and the only way in which we can form this 
idea, is by ſuppoſing ourſelves in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with him, and conceiving how we ſhould 
be affected if we were ſo ſituated. It is impoſſible 
for us, however, to conceive ourſelyes placed in 
any ſituation, whether agreeable or otherwiſe, 
without feeling an effect of the ſame kind with 
what would be produced by the ſituation itſelf; 
and of conſequence the attention we give at any 
time to the cireumſtances of our neighbour, mult 
affect us ſomewhat in the ſame manner, although 
by no means in the ſame degree, as if theſe eir- 
cumſtances were our own. 


That this 8 change of place with other 
men, is the real ſource of the intereſt we take in 
their fortunes, Mr. Sm1TH attempts to prove by 
various inſtances. © When we ſee a ſtroke aim 
© ed, and juſt ready to fall upon the leg or arm of 
“ another perſon, wematurally ſnrink and draw 
back our own leg or our own arm; and when 
it does fall, we feel it in ſome meaſure, and are 
“ hurt by it as well as the ſufferer. The mob, 
« when they are gazing at a dancer on the ſlack. 
“ rope, naturally writhe and twiſt and balance 
© their own bodies, as they fee him do, and as 
e they feel that they themſelves mult do if in his 
* fituation.” The ſame thing takes place, ac- 
cording to Mr. SMITH, in every caſe in which 
our attention is turned to the condition of our 
neighbour. © Whatever is the paſſion which 
# ariſes You any object in the perſon principally 

concerned, 


| 
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concerned, an analogous emotion ſprings up, 
“ at the thought of his ſituation, in thc breaſt of 
e every attentive ſpectator. In every paſſion of 
e which the mind of man is ſuſceptible, the emo- 
tions of the by-ſtander always corrcſpoud to 
* what, by bringing the caſe home to himſelt, 
* he imagines ſhould be the ſentiments of the 
< ſufferer.” 


To this principle of our nature which leads us 
to enter into the fituations of other men, and to 
partake with them in the paſſions which theſe 
fituations have a tendency to excite, Mr. SM1TH 
gives the name of ſympathy or fellow-feeling, 
which two words he employs as ſynonymous. 


Upon ſome. occaſions, he acknowledges, that 


ſympathy ariſes merely from the view of a certain 
emotion in another perſon; but in general it 
ariſes, not ſo much from the view of the emotion, 
as from that of che ſituation which excites it. 


2. A ſympathy or fellow-feeling between diffe- 
rent perſons is always agreeable to both. When 
Jam in a fituation that excites any paſſion, it is 
pleaſant to me to know, that the ſpectators of my 
ſituation enter with me into all its various circum- 
ſtances, and are affected with them in the ſame 
manner as I am myſelf. On the other hand, it is 
pleaſant to the ſpectator to obſerve this correſpon- 
dence of his emotions with mine. 
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3. When the ſpectator of another man's ſitua- 
tion, upon bringing home to himſelf all its vari- 
ous circumſtances, feels himſelf affected in the 
ſame manner with the perſon principally cen- 
cerned, he approves of the affection or paſſion of 
this perſon as juſt and proper and ſuitable to its 
object. The exceptions which occur to this ob- 
ſervation are, according to Mr, SM1TH, only ap- 
parent. A ſtranger, for example, paſſes by us 
&* in the ſtreet with all the marks of the deepeſt 
* affliction; and we are immediately told, that 
© he has juſt received the news of the death of 
6 his father. It is impoſſible that, in this caſe, 
e we ſhould not approve of his grief; yet it may 
* often happen, without any defect of humanity 
* on our part, that, ſo far from entering into the 
* violence of his ſorrow, we ſhould ſcarce con- 
* ceive the firſt movements of concern upon his 
* account. We have learned, however, from ex. 
* perience, that ſuch a misfortune naturally ex- 
« cites ſuch a degree of ſorrow; and we know, 
. that if we took time to examine his ſituation 
* fully and in all its parts, we ſhould, without 
doubt, moſt fincerely ſympathize with him. It 
* 1s upon the conſciouſneſs of this conditional 
* ſympathy that our approbation of his ſorrow is 
« founded, even in thoſe caſes in which that ſym- 
“ pathy does not actually take place; and the ge- 
© neral rules derived from our preceding expe- 
* rience of what our ſentiments would common- 
* Iy correſpond with, correct upon this, as upon 

| | cc many 
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« many other occaſions, the 1 as gd of our 
"” preſent emotions.” 


By the e therefore, of any affection or 
paſſion exhibited by another perſon, is to be un- 
derſtood its ſuitableneſs to the object which ex- 
cites it. Of this ſuitableneſs I can judge only 
from the coincidence of the affection with that 
which I feel, when J conceive myſelf in the ſame. 
circumſtances; and the perception of this coin- 
cidence is the foundation of the ſentiment of mo- 
ral approbation. | f 


4. Although, when we attend to the ſituation 


of another perſon, and conceive ourſelves to be 


placed in his cireumſtances, an emotion of the 
ſame kind with that which he feels, naturally 
ariſes in our own mind, yet this ſ y mpathetic emo- 
tion bears but a very fmall proportion, in point of 
degree, to what 1s felt by the perſon principally 
concerned. In order, therefore, to obtain the 

pleaſure of mutual ſympathy, nature teaches the 
ſpectator to ſtrive, as much as he can, to raiſe his 
emotion to a level with that which the object 
would really produce; and, on the other hand, 

ſhe teaches the perſon whoſe paſſion this object 
Has excited, to bring it down, as much as he can, 
to a level with that of the ſpectator. 

5. Upon theſe two different efforts are founded 
two different ſets of virtues. Upon the effort of 
the ſpectator to enter into the ſituation of the perſon, 

3 
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principally concerned, and to raiſe his ſympathe- 
tic emotions to a level with the emotions of the 
actor, are founded the gentle, the amiable vir- 
tues; the virtues of candid condeſeenſion and in- 
dulgent humanity. Upon the effort of the perſon 
principally concerned to lower his own.emotions, 
fo as to correſpond as nearly as pothble with 
thoſe of the ſpeRator, are founded the great, the 
awful, and reſpectable virtues; the virtues of ſelf- 
denial, of ſelf-government, of that command of 
the paſſions, which ſubjects all the movements of 
our nature to what our own dignity and honqur, 
and the propriety of our conduct, require. 


As a farther illuſtration of the foregoing doc« 
trine, Mr. SurrEH conſiders particularly the de- 
grees of the different paſſions which are conſiſtent 
with propriety, and endeavours to ſhew, that in 
every caſe, it is decent or indecent to expreſs a 
paſſion ſtrongly, according as mankind are diſpoſ- 
ed, or not diſpoſed to ſympathize with it. It is 
unbecoming, for example, to expreſs ſtrongly any 
of thoſe paſſions which ariſe from a certain con- 
dition of the body ; becauſe other men, who are 
not in the ſame condition, cannot be expected to 
ſympathize with them. It is unbecoming to cry 
out with bodily pain; becaule the ſympathy felt 
by the ſpectator bears no proportion to the acute- 
neſs of what is felt by the ſufferer. The caſe is 
ſomewhat ſimilar with thoſe paſſions which take 
their origin from a particular turn or. habit of the 
imagination. 


In 
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In the caſe of the unſocial paſſions of hatred 
and reſentment, the ſympathy of the ſpectator is 
divided between the perſon who feels the paſſion, 
and the perſon who is the object of it. We 
* are concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the one may ſuffer damps our reſentment for 


What the other has ſuffered,” Hence the im- 


perfect degree in which we ſympathize with ſuch 
paſſions; and the propriety, when we are under 
their influence, of moderating their expreſſion to 
a much greater degree than is required in the caſe 
of any other emotions. 


The reverſe of this takes place with reſpec to 
all the focial and benevolent affections. The 
ſympathy of the ſpectator with the perſon who 
feels them, coincides with his concern for the 


| perſon who is the object of them. It is this re- 
doubled ſympathy which renders theſe affections 


{o peculiarly becoming and agreeable, 


The ſelfiſh emotions of grief and joy, who | 
they are conceived on account of our own priyate 
good or bad fortune, hold a fort of middle place 
between our facial and our unſocial paſhons. 
They are never ſo graceful as the one ſet, nor ſo 


odious as the other, Even when exceſſive, they 


are never ſo diſagreeable as exceſſive reſentment; 
becauſe no oppoſite ſympathy can ever intereſt us 
againſt them: and when moſt ſuitable to their ob- 
jects, they are never ſo agreeable as impartial hu- 

: manity 
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manity and juſt benevolence ; becauſe no double 
ſympathy can ever intereſt us for them, 


After theſe general ſpeculations concerning the 
propriety of actions, Mr. Sui examines how 
far the judgments of mankind concerning it are 
liable to be infſuenced in particular caſes, by the 
proſperous or the adverſe circumſtances of the 
agent. The ſcope of his reaſoning on this ſub- 
ject is directly to ſhew, (in oppoſition to the com- 
mon opinion) that when there is no envy in the 
caſe, our propenſity to ſympathize with joy is 
much ſtronger than our propenſity to ſympathize 
with ſorrow ; and, of conſequence, that it is more 
eaſy to obtain the approbation of mankind in 
proſperity than in adverſity. From the ſame prin- 
ciple he traces the origin of ambition, or of the 
deſire of rank and pre-eminence z the great ob» 
ject of which paſſion is, to attain that ſituation 
which ſets a man moſt in the view of general [ye 
pathy and attention, and gives him an caſy ems 
pire over the affections of others, 


Having finiſhed the analyſis of our ſenſe of pro, 
priety and of impropriety, Mr, Smity proceeds 
to conſider our ſenſe of merit and demerit ; which | 
he thinks has alſo a reference, in the Grſt in- 
ſtance, not to our own characters, but to the cha- 
racters of our neighbours. - In explaining the ori- 
gin of this part of our moral conſtitution, he avails 
himſelf of the ſame principle of ſympathy, into 
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which he reſolves the ſentiment of n appro. 
bation. . 


The words propriety and zmpropriety, when ap- 
plied to an affection of the mind, are uſed in this 
theory (as has been already obſerved) to expreſs 
the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs of the affection 
to its exciting cauſe, The words merit and de- 
merit have always a reference (according to Mr. 
SMITH) to the efe&# which the affection tends to 
produce. When the tendency of an affection is 
beneficial, the agent appears to us a proper object 
of reward; when it is hurtful, he appears mo pro- 
per ob gen uf EN Be | 

The Nelseipies in our nature which: moſt di- 
realy prompt us to reward and to puniſh, are 
gratitude and reſentment. To ſay of a perſon, 
therefore, that he is deſerving of reward or of 
puniſhment, is to ſay, in other words, that he is 
a proper object of gratitude or of reſentment ; 
or, which amounts to the ſame thing, that he is 
to ſome perſon or perſons the object of a gratitude 
or of a reſentment, which every reaſonable man 
is ready to ae and ſympathize with. 


It is i neceſſary to obſerve, that 
we do not thoroughly fympathize with the gra- 
titude of one man towards another, merely be- 
cauſe this other has been the cauſe of his good for- 
tune, - unleſs he has been the cauſe of it from mo- 


tives which we entirely go along with. Our ſenſe, 
therefore, 
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therefore, of the good deſert of. an action, is a 
compounded ſentiment, made up of an indirect 
ſympathy with the perſon to whom the action is 
beneficial, and of a direct ſympathy with the af. 
fections and motives of the agent.— The ſame re- 
mark applies, muta!is mutandis, to our own ſenſe 
of demerit, or of ill-deſert. | 


From theſe principles, it is inferred, that the 
only actions which appear to us deſerving of re- 
ward, are actions of a beneficial tendency, pro- 


ceeding from proper motives; the only actions 
which ſeem to deſerve puniſhment, are actions of 


2 hurtful tendency, proceeding from improper 
motives. A mere want of beneficence expoſes to 
no puniſhment ; | becauſe the mere want of benefi- 
cence tends to do no real poſitive evil. A man, 
on the other hand, who is barely innocent, and 


contents himſelf with obſerving ſtrictly the laws 


of juſtice with reſpe& to others, can merit only, 
that his neighbours, in their turn, ſhould obſerve 
religiouſly the ſame laws with reſpe& to him. 


'Thele obſervations lead Mr. SmiTH: to antici- 


pate a little the ſubject of the ſecond great divi- 


ſion of his work, by a ſhort enquiry into the ori- 


gin of our ſenſe of juſtice as applicable to our own 
conduct; and alſo of our ſentiments of remorſe, 
and of f good deſert. 


6 | The origin of © our ſenſe of juſtice, as well as of 
all our other moral ſentiments, he accounts for 
| 1 | by 


| a 


— 
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by means of the principle of ſympathy: When 


I attend only to the feelings of my own breaſt, 
my own happineſs appears to me of far greater 
conſequence than that of all the world beſides: 
But I am conſcious, that in this exceſſive prefe- 
rence, other men cannot poſſibly ſympathize with 
me, and that to them I appear only one of the 
crowd, in whom they are no more intereſted than 
in any other individual. If I wiſh, therefore, to 
{ſecure their ſympathy and approbaiion, (which, 
according to Mr. Smit, are the objects of the 
ſtrongeſt deſire of my nature) it is neceſſary for 
me to regard my happineſs, not in that light 
in which it appears to myſelf, but in that light in 
which it appears to mankind in general. If an 
unprovoked injury is offered to me, I know that 
ſociety will ſympathize with my refentment ; but 
if I injure the intereſts of another, who never in- 
jured me, merely becauſe they ſtand in the way 
of my own, I perceive evidently, that ſociety will 


ſympathize with is reſentment, and that I ſhall 


become the object of general indignation. 


When, upon any occafion, I am led by the 


violence of paſſion to overlook . theſe conſidera- 


tions, and, in the caſe, of a competition of inte- 
reſts, to a& according to my own feelings, and 
not according to thoſe of impartial ſpectators, I 
never fail to incur the puniſhment of remorſe. 
When my paſſion is gratified, and I begin to re- 
fle& coolly on my conduct, I can no longer enter 
into the motives from which it proceeded; it ap- 

| ES pears 
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pears as improper to me as to the reſt of the world; 
I lament the effects it has produced; I pity the 
unhappy ſufferer whom I have injured ; and I feel 
myſelf a juſt object of indignation to mankind. 
« Such, ſays Mr. SMITH, is the nature of that 
« ſentiment which is properly called remorſe. 
It is made up of ſhame from the ſenſe of the 
* 1mpropriety of paſt conduct; of grief for the 
cc effects of it; of pity for thoſe who ſuffer by it; - 
* and of the dread and terror of puniſhment 

* from the conſciouſnefs of the N provoked 

4 reſentment of all rational creatures.” : 


The ont behaviour of him who, from pro- 
per motives, has performed a generous action, in- 
ſpires, in a ſimilar manner, the oppoſite ſenti- 
ment of conſcious merit, or of deferved reward. 


The. foregoing obſervations contain a general 
ſummary of Mr. S$M1TH's principles with reſpect 
to the origin of our moral ſentiments, 1n. fo far at 
leaſt as they relate to the conduct of others. He / 
acknowledges, at the ſame time, that the ſenti- 
ments of which we are conſcious, on particular 
occaſions, do not always coincide with theſe prin- © 
ciples; and that they are frequently modified by 
other conſiderations very different from the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the affections of the 
agent, and alſo from the beneficial or hurtful ten- | 
dency of theſe affections. The good or the bad 4 
conſequences which aceidentally follow from an 
action, and which as they do not depend on the 1 

Ws agent, 


* 
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agent, ought undoubtedly, in point of juſtice, to 
have no influence on our opinion, either of the 
propriety or the merit of his conduct, ſcarcely 
ever fail to influence conſiderably our judgment 
with reſpe& to both; by leading us to form a 
good or a bad opinion of the prudence with 
which the action was performed, and by animat- 
ing our ſenſe of the merit or demerit of his de- 
ſigns. Theſe facts, however, do not furniſh any 


objections which are peculiarly applicable to Mr. 


Suirh's theory; for whatever hypotheſis we may 
adopt with reſpect to the origin of our moral per- 
ceptions, all men muſt acknowledge, that in ſo 
far as the proſperous or the unproſperous event of 
an action depends on fortune. or on accident, it 
ought neither to increaſe nor to diminiſh our mo- 
ral approbation or diſapprobation of the agent. 
And accordingly it has, in all ages of the world, 
been the complaint of moraliſts, that the actual 


"ſentiments of mankind ſhould fo often be in op- 


poſition to this equitable and indifputable maxim, 
In examining, therefore, this irregularity of our 
moral ſentiments, Mr. SMrTH is to be conſider- 
cd, not as obviating an objection peculiar to his 
own ſyſtem, but as removing a difficulty which 
is equally connected with every theory on the 


ſubje& which has ever been propoſed. So far as 


I know, he is the firſt philoſopher who has been 
fully aware of the importance of the difficulty, 


and he has indeed treated it with great ability 


and ſucceſs. The explanation which he gives of 


it is not warped in the leaſt by any peculiarity 


a 1 
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in his own ſcheme; and, I muſt own, it appears 


to me to be the moſt ſolid and valuable improve- 


ment he has made in this branch of ſcience. It 
is impoſſible to give any abſtract of it in a ſketch 


of this kind; and therefore I muſt content my- 


ſelf with remarking, that it conſiſts of three parts. 
The firſt explains the cauſes of this irregularity 
of ſentiment; the ſecond, the extent of its in- 
fluence ; 4 the third, the important purpoſes 
to which it is ſubſervient. His remarks on the 


| laſt of theſe heads are more particularly ingeni- 


ous and pleaſing; as their object is to ſhew, in 


_ oppoſition to what we ſhould be diſpoſed at firſt 


to apprehend, that when nature implanted the 
ſeeds of this irregularity in the human breaſt, her 
leading intention was to promote the happineſs 
and perfection of the ſpecies. 


The remaining part of Mr. SM1TH's Theory is 
employed in ſhewing, in what manner our ſenſe 
of duty comes to be formed, in conſequence of 
an application to ourſelves of the judgments we 
have previouſly * on the conduct of others. 


In entering upon 1 enquiry, W N is un- 
doubtedly the moſt important in the work, and 
for which the foregoing ſpeculations are, accord- 


ing to Mr. Sufrn's Theory, a neceſſary Prepa- 
ration, he begins with ſtating /e fact concerning 


our conſciouſneſs of merited praiſe or blame; 
and it muſt be owned, that the firſt aſpe& of the 
fact, as he himſelf ſtates it, appears not very fa- 

6 vourable 
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vourable to his principles. That the great object 
of a wiſe and virtuous man is not to act in ſuch a 
manner as to obtain the actual approbation of 
thoſe around him, but to act ſo as to render him- 
ſelf the juſt and proper object of their approba- | 
tion, and that his fatisfaftion with his own con- 
duct depends much more on the conſciouſneſs of 


deſerving this approbation than from that of really 


enjoying it, he candidly acknowledges ; but ſtill 
he infiſts, that although this may ſeem, at firſt 

view, to intimate the exiſtence of ſome moral fa- 
culty which is not borrowed from without, our 


moral ſentiments have always ſome ſecret refe- 


rence, either to what are, or to what, upon a cer- 
tain condition, would be, or to what we imagine 


- ought to be, the ſentiments of others; and that 


if it were poſſible, that a human creature could 
grow up. to manhood without any communication 
with his own ſpecies, he could no more think of 
his own character, or of the propriety or demerit 
of his own ſentiments and conduct, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. There is 
indced a tribunal within the breaſt, which is the 
ſupreme arbiter of all our actions, and which 
often mortifies us amidſt the applauſe, and ſup- 
ports us under the cenſure of the world ; yet ſtill, 
he contends, that if we enquire into the origin of 
its inſtitution, we ſhall find, that its juriſdiction 
is, in a great meaſure, derived from the authori- 
ty of that very tribunal whoſe deciſions it fo of- 


ten and fo juſtly reverſes. 
| When 
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When we firſt come into the world, we, for 
ſome time, fondly purſue the impoſſible project 
of gaining the good-will and approbation of every 
body. We ſoon however find, that this univerſal 
approbation is unattainable; that the moſt equita- 
ble conduct mult frequently thwart the intereſts 
or the inclinations of particular perſons, who will 
ſeldom have candour enough to enter into the 
propriety of our motives, or to ſee that this con- 
duct, how diſagrecable ſoever to them, is perfect- 
ly ſuitable to our ſituation. In order to defend 
ourſclves from ſuch partial judgments, we ſoon 
learn to fet up in our own minds, a judge be- 
tween ourſelves and thole we live with. We con- 
ceive ourſelves as acting in the preſence of a per- 
ſon, who has no particular relation, either to our- 
{elves, or to thoſe whoſe intereſts are affected by 
our conduct; and we ſtudy to act in ſuch a man- 
ner as to obtain the approbation of this ſuppoſed 
impartial ſpectator. It is only by conſulting him 
that we can ſec whatever relates to ourſelves in its 
proper ſhape and dimenſions. 


There are two different oceaſions, on which 
we examine our own conduct, and endeayour to 
view it in the light in which the impartial ſpecta- 
tor would view it. Firſt, when we are about to 
act; and, ſecondly, after we have ated. In both 
calcs, our views are very apt to be partial. 


When we are about to act, the eagerneſs of paſ- 
ſion ſeldom allows us to conſider what we are do- 
8 2 ing 


ing with the candour of an indifferent perſon. 
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When the action is over, and the paſſions which 
prompted it have ſubſided, although we can un- 
doubtedly enter into the ſentiments of the indifſe- 
rent ſpectator much more coolly than before, yet 
it is ſo diſagreeable to us to think ill of ourſelves; 
that we often purpoſely turn away our view from 
thoſe circumſtances which might render our judg- 
ment unfavourable.—Hence, that ſelf-deceit which 
is the ſource of half the diſorders of human life. 


In order to guard ourſelves againſt its deluſions, 
nature leads us to form inſenſibly, by our conti- 
nual obſervations upon the conduct of others, 
certain general rules concerning what is fit and 
proper either to be done or avoided. Some of 
their actions ſhock all our natural ſentiments; 
and when we obſerve other people affected in the 
ſame manner with ourſelves, we are confirmed in 
the belief, that our diſapprobation was juſt. We 
naturally therefore lay it down as a general rule, 
that all ſuch actions are to be avoided, as tend- 
ing to render us odious, contemptible, or puniſh- 


able; and we endeavour, by habitual reflection, 


to fix this general rule in our minds, in order to 
correct the mi ſrepreſentations of ſelf. love, if we 
ſhould ever be called on to act in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. The man of furious reſentment, if he 
were to liſten to the dictates of that paſhon, would 
perhaps regard the death of his enemy as but a 
ſmall compenſation for a trifing wrong. But his 


obſervations on a the conduct of others have taught 
him 
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him how horrible ſuch ſanguinary revenges are; 
and he has impreſſed it on his mind as an invaria- 
able rule, to abſtain from them upon all occaſions. 
This rule preſerves its authority with him, checks 
the impetuoſity of his paſſion, and corrects the 
partial views which ſelt-love ſuggeſts; although, 
if this had been the firſt time in which he confi- 
dered ſuch an action, he would undoubtedly 
have determined it to be juſt and proper, and 
what every impartial ſpectator would approve of. 
A regard to ſuch general rules of morality conſti- 
tutes, according to Mr. SMITH, what is properly 
called the ſenſe of duty. 


I before hinted, that Mr. Sm1iTH does not re- 
je entirely from his ſyſtem that principle of uti- 
lity, of which the perception in any action or 
character conſtitutes, according to Mr. Hume, 
the- ſentiment of moral approbation. That no 
qualities of the mind are approved of as virtues, 
but ſuch as are uſeful and agreeable, either to the 
perſon himſelf or to others, he admits to be a 
propoſition that holds univerſally; and he alſo 
admits, that the ſentiment of approbation with 
which we regard virtue, is enlivened by the per- 
ception of this utility, or, as he explains the fact, 
it is enlivened by our ſympathy with the happi- 
neſs of thoſe to whom the utility extends : But 
ſtill he infiſts, that it is not the view of this utili- 
ty which is either the firſt or proveyee 6 ſource of 
moral e | 


To 
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To ſum up the whole of his doctrine in a few 
words. When we approve of any character or 
« action, the ſentiments which we feel are deriv- 
« ed from four different ſources. Firſt, we 
« ſympathize with the motives of the agent; ſe- 
“ condly, we enter into the gratitude of thoſe 
* who receive the benefit of his actions; thirdly, 
«< we.obſerve that his conduct has becn agreeable 
* to the general rules by which thoſe two ſym- 
e pathies generally act; and, laſtly, when we 
* conlider ſuch actions as making a part of a ſy- 
3 * {tem of behaviour which tends to promote the 
| « happineſs cither of the individual or of ſociety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utility, 
5 * not unlike that which we aſcribe to any well- 
ut “ contrived machine.” Theſe different ſenti- 

ments, he thinks, exhauſt completely, in cyery . 
inſtance that can be ſuppoſed, the compounded | 
ſentiment of moral approbation. After deduct- 
« ing, fays he, in any one particular caſe, all 
4 « that muſt be acknowledged to proceed from 
“ ſome one or other of theſe four principles, I 
* ſhould be glad to know what remains; and 1 
„ ſhall freely allow this overplus to be aſcribed 
« to a moral ſcnſe, or to any other peculiar fa- 
« culty, provided any body will aſcertain pre- 
* cucly what this overplus is.“ 


MI. $m1TH's opinion concerning the nature of 
virtue, is involved in his theory concerning the 
principle of moral approbation. The idea of vir- 
WW - | zue, he thinks, always implics the idea of pro- 
a | | | Bs | Pr iety, 
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priety, or of the ſuitableneſs of the affection to 
the object which excites it; which ſuitableneſs, 
according to him, can be determined in no other 
way than by the ſympathy of impartial ſpectators 
with the motives or the agent. But {till he appre- 
hends, that this deſcription of virtue is incom- 
plete ; for although in every virtuous action pro- 
priety is au cflential ingredient, it is not always 
the ſole iugreuicnt. Beneficent actions have in 
them another quality, by which they appear, not 
only to delerve approbation, but recompence, 
and excite a ſuperior degree of eſteem, arifing 
from a double ſympathy with the motives of the 
agent, and the gratitude of thoſe who are the ob- 
jects of his affection. In this reipet, beneficence 
appears to him to be diſtinguiſhed from the infe- 
rior virtues. of prudence, vigilance, circumſpec- 
tion, temperance, conſtancy, firmneſs, which are 
always regarded with approbation, but which 
conſer no merit. This diſtinction, he appre- 
hends, has not been ſufficiently attended to by 
moraliſts; the principles of ſome atiording no ex- 
planation of the approbation we beſtow on the in- 
ferior virtues ; and thoſe of others accounting as 
imperfectly for the peculiar excellency which the 
ſupreme virtue of beneficence is acknowledged to 


poſſeſs. 


Such are the outlines of Mr. SmiTn's Theory 
of Moral Sentiments; a work which, whatever 
opinion we may entertain of the juſtneſs of its 
concluſions, muſt be allowed by all to be a ſingu- 

lar 
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lar effort of invention, ingenuity, and ſubtilty. 
For my own part I muſt confeſs, that it does not 
coincide with my notions concerning the foun- 
dation of Morals; but I am convinced, at the 
ſame time, that it contains a large mixture of 
important truth, and that, although the author 
has ſometimes been miſled by too great a deſire 
of generalizing his principles, he has had the 
merit of directing the attention of philolophers 
to a view of human nature which had formerly in 
a great meaſure eſcaped their notice. Of the 
great proportion of juſt and found reaſoning which 
the Theory involves, its ſtriking plauſtbility is a 
U | ſufficient proof; for as the author himſelf has re- 
marked, no ſyſtem in morals can well gain our 
aſſent, if it does. not border, in ſome reſpects, 
upon the truth. A ſyſtem of natural philoſo- 
% phy, (he obſerves) may appear very plauſible, 
% and be for a long time very generally received 
“ in the world, and yet have no foundation in 
* nature; but the author who ſhould affign as the 
« cauſe of any natural ſentiment, fome principle. 
«© which neither had any connection with it, nor 
« reſembled any other principle which had ſome 
« connection, would appear abſurd and ridicu- 
« Jous to the moſt injudicious and unexperienced 
«© reader.” The merit, however, of Mr. Sm1TH's 
performance does not reſt here. No work, un- 
doubtedly, can be mentioned, ancient or modern, 
which exhibits ſo complete a view of thoſe facts 
f with reſpe& to our moral perceptions, which it is 
4 ” one great object of this branch of ſcience to refer 
to 


le. 
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to their general laws; and upon this account, it 


well deſerves the careful ſtudy of all whoſe taſte 


leads them to proſecute ſimilar enquiries. Theſe 
facts are indeed frequently expreſſed in a lan- 


| guage which involves the author's peculiar theo- 


ries: But they are always preſented in the moſt 
happy and beautiful lights; and it is eaſy for an 


_ attentive reader, by ſtripping them of hypotheti- 


cal terms, to ſtate them to himſelf with that logi- 
cal preciſion, which, in ſuch very difficult diſqui- 


ſitions, can alone conduct us with certainty to the 


truth, 


It is proper to obſerve farther, that with the 


theoretical doctrines of the book, there are every 


where interwoven, with fingular taſte and addreſs, 
the pureſt and moſt elevated maxims concerning 


the practical conduct of life; and that it abounds 


throughout with intereſting nd inſtructive deli- 
neations of characters and manners. A conſider- 
able part of it too is employed in collateral enqui- 


ries, which, upon every hypotheſis that can be 


formed concerning the foundation of morals, are 
of equal importance. Of this kind is the ſpecu- 
lation formerly mentioned, with reſpect to the in- 
fluence of fortune on our moral ſentiments, and 
another ſpeculation, no leſs valuable, with reſpe& 
to the influence of cuſtom and faſhion on the ſamg 
part of our conſtitution. 


The ſtyle in which Mr. Sui H has conveyed 


the fundamental principles on which his Theory 
reſts, 


S 
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yd reſts, does not ſeem to me to be fo perfectly ſuit- 
11 ed to the ſubje& as that which he employs on 
38 moſt other occaſions. In communicating ideas 
{#8 which are extremely abſtract and ſubtile, and 1 
about which it is hardly poſſible to reaſon correct- 1 
ly, without the ſerupulous uſe of appropriated Ny 
terms, he ſometimes preſents to us a choice of 
words, by no means ſtrictly ſynonymous, ſo as 
to divert the attention from a preciſe and ſteady 
conception of his propoſition; and a fimilar ef- 
fect is, in other inſtances, produced by that di- 
1 . verſity of forms which, in the courſe of his co- 
pious and ſeducing compoſition, the ſame truth 
| inſeuſibly aſſumes. When the ſubject of his 
N work leads him to addreſs the imagination and 
the heart; the variety and felicity of his illuſtra- 
tions ; the richneſs and fluency of his eloquence; 
and the {kill with which he wins the attention 
and commands the paſſions of his readers, leave 
him, among our Engliſh moraliſts, without a 


Fival. 


4 


Tar Diflertation on the Origin of Languages, 
which now forms a part of the ſame volume with 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments, was, I believe, 
firſt annexed to the ſecond edition of that work. 
It is an eflay of great ingenuity, and on which 

© the author himſelf ſet a high value; but, in a ge- 


neral view of his publications, it deſerves our 
attention 
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attention leſs, on account of the opinions it con- 
tains, than as a ſpecimen of a particular ſort of 

enquiry, which, ſo far as I know, is entirely ar 
modern origin, and which ſeems, in a peculiar | 
degree, to have intereſted Mr. SuITH's curioh- 


ty. Something very ſimilar to it may be traced 
in all his different works, whether moral, politi- : 
cal, or literary; and on all theſe ſubjects he hag | | 


exemplified it with the happieſt ſuccels, 


When, in ſuch a period of ſociety as that in 
which we live, we compare our intellectual acs 
\ quirements, our opinions, manners, and inſtitu- 
tions, with thoſe which prevail among rude tribes, 
it cannot fail to occur to us as an intereſting queſ; 
tion, by what gradual ſteps the tranſition has been 
made from the firſt ſimple efforts of uncultivated 
nature, to a ſtate of things ſo wonderfully artifty 
cial and complicated. Whence has ariſen that 
ſyſtematical beauty which we admire in the ſtrue- 
ture of a cultivated language; that analogy which 
runs through the mixture of languages ſpoken by 
the moſt remote and unconnected nations; and 
thoſe peculiarities by which they are all diſtin- | 
guiſhed from each other? Whence the origin of 
the different ſciences and of the different arts; 
and by what chain has the mind been led from 
their firſt rudiments to their laſt and moſt refined | 
improvements ? W hence the aſtoniſhing fabrie of | 
the political union; the fundamental principles 
which are common to all governments; and the 
different forms which civilized ſociety has aſſum- 


ed 
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ed in different ages of the world? On moſt of 
theſe ſubjects very little information 1s to be ex- 
pected from hiftory ; for long before that ſtage of 
ſociety when men begin to think of recording 
their tranſactions, many of the moſt important 
ſteps of their progreſs have been made. A few 
inſulated facts may perhaps be collected from the 
caſual obſervations of travellers, who have view- 
ed the arrangements of rude nations; but nothing, 


it is evident, can be obtained in this way, which 


approaches to a regular and connected detail of 
human improvement, 


In this want of direct evidence, we are under 
a neceſſity of ſupplying the place of fact by con- 
jecture; and when we are unable to aſcertain 
how men have actually conducted tliemſelves up- 
on particular occaſions, of conſidering in what 
manner they are likely to have proceeded, from 
the principles of their nature, and the circum- 
ſtances of their external ſituation. In ſuch en- 
quiries, the detached facts which travels and 
voyages afford us, may frequently ſerve as land- 


marks to our ſpeculations; and ſometimes our 


concluſions g priori, may tend to confirm the cre- 
dibility of facts, which, on a ſuperficial view, 
appeared to be doubtful or incredible, 


Nor are ſuch theoretical views of human affairs 
ſubſervient merely to the gratification of curioſity. 
In examining the hiſtory of mankind, as well as 


in examining the phenomena of the material 
world, 
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world, when we cannot trace the proceſs by 
which an event has been produced, it is often of 
importance to be able to ſhew how it may have 
been produced by natural cauſes. Thus, in the 
inſtance which has ſuggeſted theſe remarks, al- 
though it is impoſſible to determine with certain- 
ty what the ſteps were by which any particular 
language was formed, yet if we can ſhew, from 
the known principles of humane nature, how all 
its various parts might gradually have ariſen, the 
mind is not only to a certain degree ſatisfied, but 
a check is given to that indolent philoſophy, which 
refers to a miracle, whatever appearances, both 
in the natural and moral worlds, it is unable to 


explain. F 


To this ſpecies of philoſophical inveſtigation, 
which has no appropriated name in our language, 
I ſhall take the liberty of giving the title of Neo- 
retical or Confectural Hiſtory ; an expreſhon which 
coincides pretty nearly in its meaning with that 
of Natural Hiſtory, as employed by Mr. Hums*, 
and with what ſome French writers have called 


Hiſtoire Raiſounbe. 


The mathematical ſciences, both pure and mix- 
ed, afford, in many of their branches, very fa- 
vourable ſubjeas for theoretical hiſtory; and a 
very competent judge, the late M. d'ALzMBeRT, 
has recommended this arrangement of their ele- 

| mentary 


See his Natural Hiſtory of Religion. 
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mentary principles, which is founded on the na- 
tural ſueceſſion of inventions and diſcoverics, as 
the beſt adapted for intereſting the curiofity and 
exerciſing the genius of ſtudents. The fame au- 
| thor points out as a model a paſſage in MoxTu- 
0 cLa's Hiſtory of Mathematics, where an attempt 
bi. 1s made to exhibit the gradual progreſs of philoſo- 
1 phical ſpeculation, from the firſt concluſions ſug- 
| geſted by a general ſurvey of the heavens, to the 
| doctrines of CopERNICUS. It is ſomewhat re- 
| | markable, that a theoretical hiſtory of this very 
ſcience (in which we have, perhaps, a better op- 
| portunity than in any other inſtance whatever, 
| of comparing the natural advances of the mind 
with the actual ſucceſſion of hypothetical ſyſtems) 
was one of Mr. Sw1THn's earlieſt compoſitions, 
and is one of the very ſmall number of his ma- 
nuſcripts which he did not deſtroy before his 
death. | ©; 


Il already hinted, that enquiries perfectly ana- 
lagous to theſe may be applied to the modes of 
government, and to the municipal inſtitutions 
which have obtained among different nations. It 

is but lately, however, that theſe important ſub- 
jects have been conſidered in this point of view; 
the greater part of politicians before the time of 
MoxTEsqQuiev, having contented themſelves with 
an hiſtorical ſtatement of facts, and with a vague 
reference of laws to the wiſdom of particular le- 
giflators, or to accidental circumſtances, which it 
is now impoſſible to aſcertain. MonTresauisg, ' 
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on the contrary, conſidered laws as originating 
chiefly from the circumſtances of ſociety ; and at- 
tempted to account, from the changes in the con- 
dition of mankind, which take place in the diffe- 
rent ſtages of their progreſs, for the correſpond- 
ing alterations which their inſtitations undergo. 
It is thus, that in his occaſional elucidations of 
the Roman juriſprudence, inſtead of bewildering 
himſelf among the erudition of ſcholiaſts and of 
antiquaries, we frequently find him borrowing 
his lights from the moſt remote and unconnected 
quarters of the globe, and combining the caſual 
obſervations of illiterate travellers and navigators, 
into a philoſophical commentary on the hiſtory of 
law and of manners. | | 


The advances made in this line of enquiry 
ſince MoxTzsqu1tvu's time have been great. Lord 
KAMs, in his Hiſtorical Law Tracts, has given 
ſome excellent ſpecimens of it, particularly in his 
Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Property and of Crimi- 
nal Law, and many ingenious ſpeculations of the 


ſame kind occur in the works of Mr. MILLAR. 


In Mr. SmrTn's writings, whatever be the na- 


ture of his ſabjeR, he ſeldom miſſes an opportu- 
| nity of indulging his curioſity, in tracing from 


the principles of human nature, or from the cir- 
cumſtances of ſociety, the origin of the opinions 
and the inftitations which he deſcribes. I for- 
merly mentioned a fragment concerning the Hiſ- 
tory of Aſtronomy which he has left for publica- 


tion; 5 
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tion; and I have heard him ſay more than once, 
that he had projected, in the earlier part of his 
life, a hiſtory of the other ſciences on the ſame 
plan. In his Wealth of Nations, various diſqui- 


| fitions are introduced which have a like object in 


view, particularly the theoretical delineation he 
has given of the natural progreſs of opulence in 
a country; and his inveſtigation of the cauſes 
which bave inverted this order in the different 
countries of modern Europe. His lectures on 
juriſprudence ſeem, from the account of them for- 
merly given, to have abounded in ſuch enquiries. 


I am informed by the ſame gentleman who ſa- 
voured me with the account of Mr. Sm1TH's lec- 
tures at Glaſgow, that he had heard him ſome- 
times hint an intention of writing a treatiſe upon 
the Greek and Roman Republics. © And after 
e all that has been publiſhed on that ſubjeR, I 
% am convinced (ſays he) that the obſervations of 
« Mr. Surg would have ſuggeſted many new 
« and important views concerning the internal 
« and domeſtic circumſtances of thoſe nations, 
« which would have diſplayed their ſeveral ſyſ- 
tems of policy, in a_ light much leſs artificial 
« than that in which * have hitherto ap- 


ce peared.” 


I be ſame turn of thinking was frequently, in 
his ſocial hours, applied to more familiar ſub- 
Jets; and the fanciful theories which, without 


the leaſt affeQation of i ingenuity, he was continu- 
ally 
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ally ſtarting upon all the common topics of dif- 
courſe, gave to his converſation a novelty and va- 


riety that were quite inexhauſtible. Hence too 


the minuteneſs and accuracy of his knowledge on 
many trifling articles which, in the courſe of his 
ſpeculations, he had been led to conſider from 


ſome new and intereſting point of view; and of 


which his lively and circumſtantial deſcriptions 
amuſed his friends the more, that he ſeemed to 
be habitually inattentive, in ſo remarkable a de- 
gree, to what was paſſing around him. 


I have been led into theſe remarks by the Dit 


ſertation on the Formation of Languages, which 


exhibits a very beautiful ſpecimen of theoretical 
hiſtory, applied to a ſubje& equally curious and 
difficult. The analogy between the train of 
thinking from which 1t has taken its riſe, and 


that which has ſuggeſted a variety of his other 


diſquiſitions, will, I hope, be a ſufficient apolo- 
gy for the length of this digreſſion; more parti- 
cularly, as it will enable me to fimplify the ac- 


count which I am to give afterwards, of his en- 
quiries concerning political economy. 


I ſhall only obſerve farther on this head, that 


when different theoretical hiſtories are propoſed 


by different writers, of the progreſs of the human 
mind in any one line of exertion, theſe theories 
are not always to be underſtood as ſtanding in 
oppoſition to each other, If the progreſs deli- 


ncated in all of them be plauſible, it is poſſible at 
d leaſt, 
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leaſt, that they. may all have been realized; for 
human affairs never exhibit, in any two inſtances, 
a perfect uniformity. But whether they have 
been realized or no, is often a queſtion of little 
conſequence. In moſt caſes, it is of more impor- 
tance to aſcertain the progreſs that is moſt fimple, 
than the progreſs that is moſt agreeable to fact; 
% for, paradoxical as the propoſition may appear, 
"% it is certainly true, that the real progreſs is not 
always the moſt natural. It may have been deter- 
mined by particular accidents, which are not 
1 | likely again to occur, and which cannot be con- 

ſidered as forming any part of that general pro- 

viſion which nature has made for the improve- 
1 ment of the race. | 


In order to make ſome amends for the length 
(I am afraid I may add for the tediouſneſs) of this 
ſection, I ſhall ſubjoin to it an original letter of 
Mr. Hume's, addreſſed to Mr. Sm1THa, ſoon af- 
ter the publication of his Theory. It is ſtrongly 
marked with that caſy and affeQionate pleaſantry 
which diſtinguiſhed Mr. Huuk's epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence, and is entitled to a place in this 
Memoir, on account of its connection with an 
important event of Mr. SM1TH's life, which ſoon 
after removed him into a new ſcene, and in- 


fluenced, to a conſiderable degree, the ſubſequent 
| courle 
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courſe of his ſtudies. The letter is dated from | 
Longon, r2th April 1759. | 


« ] give you thanks for the Sita preſent 
of your Theory. WrDprRBURN and I made 
preſents of our copies to ſuch of our acquaintanc- 
es as we thought good judges, and proper to 
ſpread the reputation of the book. I ſent one to 
the Duke of ARGYLE, to Lord LyTTLETON, 
Hor Ach WarroLs,, SoAMRE IxNxN Ns, and 
BURKE, an Triſh gentleman, who wrote lately 2 
very pretty treatiſe on the Sublime. MI LLAR 
defired my permiſſion. to ſend one in your name 
to Dr. WaR BURTON. I have delayed writing to 
you till I could tell you ſomething of the ſucceſs 
of the book, and could prognoſticate with ſome 
probability, whether it ſhould be finally damned 
to oblivion, or ſhould be regiſtered | in the temple 
of immortality. Though it has been publiſhed 
& only a few weeks, I think there appear already 


: ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms, that I can almoſt venture 
£ to foretel its fate. It is in ſhort this 
3 But I have been interrupted in my letter by a 
* fooliſh impertinent viſit of one who has lately 
* come from Scotland. He tells me that the Uni- 

4 verſity of Glaſgow intend to declare Rovers of. 


fice vacant, upon his going abroad with Lord 
Hors. I queſtion not but you will have our 
friend FexGUs0N in your eye, in caſe another 
project for procuring him a place in the Univerſi- 
ty of Edinburgh ſhould fail. FERGUuSON has 
very much poliſhed and improved his treatiſe on 

d 2 Refine- 
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Refinement *, and with ſome amendments it will 
make an admirable book, and diſcovers an ele- 
gant and a fingular genius. The Epigoniad, I 
Hope, will do; but it is ſomewhat up-hill work. 
As I doubt not but you conſult the reviews ſome- 
times at preſent, you will ſce in the Critical Re- 
view a letter upon that poem; and 1 deſire you to 
employ your conjectures in finding out the author. 
Let me ſee a ſample of your ſkill in knowing 
hands by your gueſſing at the perſon. Iam afraid 
of Lord Kawzs's Law Tracts. A man might as 
well think of making a fine ſauce by a mixture of 
wormwood and aloes, as an agreeable compoſi- 
tion by joining metaphyſics and Scotch law. 
However, the book, I believe, has merit; though 
few people will take the pains of diving into it. 
But, to return to your book, and its ſucceſs in 
this town, I muſt tell you A plague of 
interruptions ! I ordered myſelf to be denied; 
and yet here is one that has broke in upon me 
again. He is a man of letters, and we have had 
a good deal of literary converſation. You told 
me that you was curious of literary anecdotes, 
and therefore I ſhall inform you of a few that have 
come to my knowledge. I believe I have men- 
tioned to you already HeLveTius's book de 
PEfprit. It is worth your reading, not for its 
philoſophy, which I do not highly value, but for 
its agreeable compoſition. I had a letter from 
| him 


* Publiſhed afterwards under the title of An Ene on 
the Hiſtory of * Society.” 
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him a few days ago, wherein he tells me that my 


name was much oftener in the manuſcript, but 


that the Cenſor of books at Paris obliged him to 
ſtrike it out. VOI TAIRE has lately publiſhed a 


ſmall work called Candide, ou P Optimiſme. * 


mall give you a detail of it But what 1s all 
this to my book ? ſay you. —My dear Mr. SxIT H, 
have patience : Compoſe yourſelf to tranquillity : 

Shew yourſelf a philoſopher in practice as well 
as profeſſion : Think on the emptineſs, and raſh- 
neſs, and futility of the common judgments of 
men : How little they are regulated by reaſon in 
any ſubject, much more in philoſophical ſubjects, 
which ſo far exceed the comprehenſion of the 
vulgar, 


Non f 3 turbida Roma 
. accedas : examenve improbum in illa 
Caſtiges trutina : nec te quaſiveris extra. 


A wiſe man's kingdom is his own breaſt; or, if 
he ever looks farther, it will only be to the Judg- 
ment of a ſelec few, who are free from preju- 
dices, and capable of examining his work. No- 
thing indeed can be a ſtronger preſumption of 
falſehood than the approbation of the multitude; 
and Pnociox, you know, always ſuſpected him- 
ſelf of ſome blunder, when he was attended with 
the applauſes of the populace. # 


“ Suppoſing, therefore, that you have duly pre- 
pared yourſelf for _ worſt of all theſe reflec- 
tions, 
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that your book has been very ae 4 for 
the public ſeem diſpoſed to applaud it extremely. 
It was looked for by the fooliſh people with ſome 
impatience 3 ; and the mob of literati are begin- 
ning already to be very loud in its praiſes, Three 
Biſhops called yeſterday at MILLAR's ſhop in 
order to buy copies, and to aſk queſtions about 
the author. The Biſhop of PETER BORO UG (aid 
he had paſſed the evening in a company where 
| he heard it extolled above all books in the world. 
. The Duke of Ax GTE is more deciſive than he 
j uſes to be in its favour. I ſuppoſe he either con- 
fiders it as an exotic, or thinks the author will be 
ſerviceable to him in the Glaſgow eleQtions.— 
Lord LyTTLETON ſays, that RoBERTSON and 
SMITH and Bow are the glories of Engliſh li- 
terature. Os wap proteſts he does not know 
whether he has reaped more inſtruction or enter- 
tainment from it. But you may eaſily judge what 
reliance can be put on his judgment, who has been 
engaged all his life in public buſineſs, and who 
never ſees any faults in his friends. MILLAXR 
exults and brags that two thirds of the edition are 
already fold, and that he is now ſure of ſucceſs. 
You ſee what a ſon of the earth that is, to value 
books only by the profit they bring him. In that 
view, 1 believe, It may prove a very goad book. 


« CHARLTIS TowNSEND, who paſles for the 
clevereſt fellow in England, is ſo taken with the 
performance, that he ſaid to OswAaLp he would 
C put 
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put the Duke of BuccLtven under the author's 
care, and would make it worth his while to ac- 


cept of that charge. As ſoon as I heard this, 1 


called on him twice, with a view of talking with 
him about the matter, and of convincing him of 
the propriety of ſending that young Nobleman to 
Glaſgow: For I could not hope, that he could 
offer you any terms which would tempt you to 
renounce your Profeſſorſhip: But I miſled him. 
Mr, TowNsEND paſles for being a little uncer- 


tain in his reſolutions; ſo perhaps you need not 


build much on this ſally. | 


In recompence for ſo many mortifying things, 
which nothing but truth could have extorted from 
me, and which I could eaſily have multiplied to 
a greater number, I doubt not but you are ſo good 
a Chriſtian as to return goad for evil; and to flat- 
ter my vanity by telling me, that all the godly in 
Scotland abuſe me for my account of JoHN Knox 


and the Reformation. I ſuppoſe you are glad to 


| ſee my paper end, and that I am obliged to con- 
elude with 


mT Humble Servant, 


David Hunz.“ 
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SECTION III. 


From the Publication of The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, 77// that of The Wealth of Nations. 


A FTER the publication of the Theory of Mo- 
ral Sentiments, Mr. SM1TH remained four years 
at Glaſgow, diſcharging his official duties witk 
unabated vigour, and with increaſing reputation. 
During that time, the plan of his lectures under- 
went a confiderable change. His ethical doctrines, 
of which he had now publiſhed ſo valuable a part, 
occupied a much ſmalier portion of the courſe 
than formerly; and accordingly, his attention 
was naturally directed to a more complete illuſ- 
tration of the principles of juriſprudence and of 


political ceconomy. 


To this laſt ſubjeR, his thoughts appear to have 
been occaſionally turned from a very early period 
of life. It is probable, that the uninterrupted 
Friendſhip he had always maintained with his old 
companion Mr. OswaLp had ſome tendency to 
encourage him in proſecuting this branch of his 
ſtudies; and the publication of Mr. Humz's po- 
litical diſcourſes in the year 1752, could not fail 
to confirm him in thoſe liberal views of commer- 
cial policy which had already opened to him in 
| the 
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the courſe of his own enquiries. His long reſi- 
dence in one of the moſt enlightened mercantile 
towns in this ifland, and the habits of intimacy 
in which he lived with the moſt reſpectable of 
its inhabitants, afforded him an opportunity of 
deriving what commercial information he ſtood 
in need of, from the beſt ſources; and it is a cir- 
cumſtance no leſs honourable to their liberality 


than to his talents, that notwithſtanding the re- 


luctanee ſo common among men of buſineſs to 
liſten to the concluſions of mere ſpeculation, and 
the direct oppoſition of his leading principles to 
all the old maxims of trade, he was able, before 
he quitted his fituation in the Univerſity, to rank 
ſome very eminent merchants in the number of 
nis proſelytes *. 


Among the ſtudents who attended his lectures, 
and whoſe minds were not previouſly warped by 
prejudice, the progreſs of his opinions, it may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed, was much more rapid. 
It was this claſs of his friends accordingly that 
firſt adopted his ſyſtem with eagerneſs, and dif. 
fuſed a knowledge of its fundamental Pn 
over this part of the kingdom. 


Towards the end of 1763, Mr. SMITH receiv- 
ed an invitation from Mr. CHARLES TOWNSIND 
to accompany the Duke of BUccTLEUGH on his 

travels; 


| I mention this fact on the reſpectable . of Jang 
Ritrcnre, Eſq. of Glaſgow. 
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travels; and the liberal terms in which the pro. 
poſal was made to him, added to the ſtrong de- 
fire he had ſelt of viſiting the Continent of Eu- 
rope, induced him to reſign his office at Glaſgow, 
With the connection which he was led to form in 
conſequence of this change in his ſituation, he 
had reaſon to be ſatisfied in an uncommon degree, 
and he always ſpoke of it with pleaſure and gra- 
titude. To the public, it was not perhaps a 
change equally fortunate; as it interrupted that 


ſtudious leiſure for which nature ſeems to have de- 


ftined him, and in which alone he could have 
hoped to accompliſh thoſe literary projects which 
had flattered the ambition of his youthful genius, 


The alteration, however, which, from this pe- 
riod, took place in his habits, was not without 
its advantages. He had hitherto lived chiefly 
within the walls of an Univerſity; and although 
to a mind like his, the obſervation of human na- 
ture on the ſmalleſt ſcale is ſufficient to convey a 
tolerabily juſt conception of what paſles on the 
great theatre of the world, yet it is not to be 
doubted, that the variety of ſcenes through which 


he afterwards paſſed, muſt have enriched his 


mind with many new ideas, and corrected many 
of thoſe miſapprehenſions of life and manners 
which the beſt deſcriptions of them can ſcarcely 
fail to convey. But whatever were the lights that 
his travels afforded to him as a ſtudent of human 
nature, they were probably uſeful in a ſtill great- 


er degree, in enabling him to perfect that ſyſtem 
of 
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of political czconomy, of which he had already 

delivered the principles i in his lectures at Glaſ- 
| gow, and which it was now the leading object of 
his ſtudies to prepare for the public. The coin- 
| cidence between ſome of theſe principles and the 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of the French œconomiſts, 
| who were at that very time in the height of their 
reputation, and the intimacy in which he lived 
with ſome of the leaders of that ſect, could not 
fail to aſſiſt him in methodizing and digeſting his 
ſpeculations; while the valuable collection of 
facts, accumulated by the zealous induſtry of their 
numerous adherents, furniſhed him with ample 
materials for illuſtrating and confirming his theo- 
retical concluſions. 


A leaving Glaſgow, Mr. Sm1TH joined the 
Duke of BuccLevcn at London early in the year 
1764, and ſet out with him for the Continent in 
the month of March following. At Dover they 
met Sir Jamts MACDONALD, who accompanied 
W them to Paris, and with whom Mr. Smit laid 
the foundation of a friendſhip, which he. always 
mentioned with great ſenfibility, and of which 
he oſten lamented the ſhort duration. The pane- 
gyrics with which the memory of this accompliſh- | 
ed and amiable perſon has been honoured by fo 
many diſtinguiſhed characters in the different 
countries of Europe, are a proof how well fitted 
his talents were to command general admiration. 
The eſteem in which his abilities and learning 
were held by Mr. OMITH, is a teſtimony to his 
extraor- 
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extraordinary merit of ſtill ſuperior value. Mr, 
Hume, too, ſeems, in this inſtance, to have par- 
taken of his friend's enthuſiaſm. © Were you 
* and J together, (ſays he in a letter to Mr. 
* SMITH) we ſhould ſhed tears at preſent for the 


“ death of poor Sir JAuxs MacponartD.. We 


“could not poſſibly have ſuffered a greater loſs 
* than in that valuable young man.” 


Tn this firſt viſit to Paris, the Duke of Buc- 


CLEUGH and Mr! SM1TH employed only ten or 
twelve days*, after which they proceeded to 
| Thoulouſe, 


*The day after his arrival at Parts Mr. SmiTH ſent a for- 
mal reſignation of his Profeſſorſhip to the Rector of the Uni- 


verſity of Glaſgow. *© I never was more auxious (ſays he in 


* the concluſion of his letter) for the good of the College, 
* than at this moment; and I ſincerely wiſh, that whoever iz 
my ſucceſſor may not only do credit to the office by his abi- 
© lities, but be a comfort to the very excellent men with whom 
* he is likely to ſpend his life, by the probity of his heart, 
* and the goodneſs of his temper,” 


The following extract from the records of the Univerſity; 


which follows immediately after Mr. SmiTH's letter of reſig- 
nation, is at once a teſtimony to his aſſiduity as a Profeſſor, 
and a proof of the juſt ſenſe which that learned body enter- 
tained of the talents and worth of the colleague they had loft: 


© The meeting accept of Dr. SMiTH's reſignation, in terms 
of the above letter, and the office of Profeſfor of Moral 
* Philoſophy in this Univerſity is therefore hereby declared to 
„be vacant. The Univerſity, at the ſame time, cannot help 
** exprefling their ſincere regret at the removal of Dr. Sm1TH, 


'' whoſe diſtinguiſhed probity and amiable qualities procured 


60 him | 
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Thoulouſe, where they fixed their refidence for 
eighteen months; and where, in addition to the 
pleaſure of an agrecable ſociety, Mr. Sita had 
an opportunity of correQing and extending his 
information concerning the internal policy of 
France, by the intimacy in which he lived with 
ſome of the principal perſons of the Parliament. 


From Thoulouſe they went, by a pretty exten- 


five tour, through the ſouth of France to Geneva. 


Here they paſſed two months. The late Earl 


STAN HOPE, for whoſe learning and worth Mr. 
SmrrTH entertained a ſincere reſpect, was then an 
inhabitant of that republic. | 


About Chriſtmas 1765, they returned to Paris, 
and remained there till October following. The 
ſociety in which Mr. Sir ſpent theſe ten 
months, may be conceived from the advantages 
he enjoyed, in conſequence of the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Humz. TuxrGor, Guks Na, 
Nc EER, d'ALEMBERT, HELVETIUs, MARMON- 
TEL, Madame RiccoBoN1I, were among the num- 


ber 


him the eſteem and affection of his colleagues; and whoſe 
uncommon genius, great abilities, and extenſive learning, 
did ſo much honour to this ſociety; his elegant and ingeni- 
* ous Theory of Moral Sentiments having recommended him 
to the eſteem of men of taſte and literature throughout Eu- 
rope. His happy talent of illuſtrating abſtracted ſubjects, 
and faithful affiduity in communicating uſeful knowledge, 
* diſtinguiſhed him as a Profeſſor, and at once afforded the 
** greateſt pleaſure and he moſt important inſtruction to the 
youth under his care.” 


cx 
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ber of his acquaintances ; and ſome of them he 


continued ever afterwards to reckon among his 


friends. From Madame d'AN VILLE, the reſpect- 


able mother of the late excellent and much la- 


mented Duke of RochETOVUCA ULD, he receiy- 
| | ed 


*The following letter, which has been very accidentally 


preſerved, while it ſerves as a memorial of Mr. Suirk's con- 


nection with the family of RocuzroveauLD, is ſo expreſſive 
of the virtuous and liberal mind of the writer, that I am per- 
ſuaded it will give pleaſure to the ſociety to record it in their 
Tranſactions, 


Paris, 3 Mars, 177 8. 


« Le deſir de ſe rappeller a votre ſouvenir, Monfieur, 
quand on a eu lhonneur de vous connoitre, doit vous paroitre 
fort naturel; permettez que nous ſaiſiſſions pour cela, ma 
Mere et nal” occaſion, d'une Edition nouvelle des Maximes 
de la Rochefoucauld, dont nous prenons la liberté de vous offrir 
un exemplaire. Vous voyez que nous n'avons point de ran- 
cune, puiſque le mal que vous avez dit de lui dans la Theorie 
des Sentimens Moraux, ne nous empèche point de vous envoier 
ce meme ouvrage. II s'en eſt meme fallu de peu que je ne 
fiſſe encore plus, car j'avois eu peutetre la témérité d'entre- 
prendre une traduction de votre Th-orie; mais comme je ve- 
nois de terminer la premiere partie, J ai vu paroltre la tra- 
duction de M. I'Abbe Braver, et j'ai ete force de renoncer 
au plaifir que j'aurois eu de faire paſſer dans ma langue un 
des meilleurs ouvrages de la votre. 


« T1 auroit bien fallu pour lors entreprendre une Juſtifiea- - 


tion de mon grandpère. Peutetre n'auroit-il pas été difficile, 
premierement de l'excuſer, en diſant, qu'il avoit toujours vu 
les hommes à la Cour, et dans la guerre civile, deux theatres 
fur leſquels ils ſont certainement plus mauvais qu ailleurs; et en- 
ſuite de juſtifier par la conduite perſonelle de Fauteur, les 


principes 
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ed many attentions, which he always recollected 


with particular gratitude. 


It is much to be regretted, that he preſerved no 
journal of this very RY period of his hiſ- 


roy s 


principes qui ſont certainement trop generaliſes dans ſon ouv- 
rage. II a pris la partie pour le tout; et parceque les gens 
qu'il avoit eu le plus ſous les yeux Etoient animes par Vamour 
propre, i] en a fait le mobile general de tous les hommes. Au 
reſte, quoique ſon ouvrage merite a certains Egards d'etre 
combattu, il eſt cependant eſtimable meme pour le fond, et 
beaucoup pour la forme. | 


Permettez moi de vous demander, fi nous aurons bientot 
une Edition complette des ouvres de votre illuſtre ami M. 
Hunz? Nous l'avons ſincèrement regretté. 


* Recevez, je vous ſupplie, Vexpreſſion finedre de tous les 


ſentimens d'eſtime et d' attachement avec leſquels j'ai Vhon- . 


neur d'ètre, Monſieur, votre tres humble et tres-abeifſant ſer- 
viteur, 
„Le Duc de la Roctzrovcaurd.” 


Mr. Sm1TH's laſt intercourſe with this excellent man was in 
the year 1789, when he informed him by means of a friend 
who happened to be then at Paris, that in the future editions 
of his Theory the name of Rocxtrovcauld ſhould be no 
longer claſſed with that of Max DEVILLEZ. In the enlarged 
edition accordingly of that work, publiſhed a ſhort time be- 


fore his death, he has ſuppreſſed his cenſure of the author of 


the Maximes ; who ſeems indeed (however exceptionable many 
of his principles may be) to have been actuated, both in his 
life and writings, by motives very different from thoſe of 
Maxpzvirtse. The real ſcope of theſe maxims is placed, 1 
think, in a juſt light by che ingenious author of the nofice pre- 
fixed to the edition of them publiſhed at Paris in 1978. 


r — — 
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tory; and ſuch was his averfion to write letters, 
that I ſcarcely ſuppoſe any memorial of it exiſts 
in his correſpondence with his friends. The 
extent and accuracy of his memory, in which 
he was equalled by few, made it of little conſe: 
| quence to himſelf to record in writing what he | 
heard or ſaw; and from his anxiety before his 2 
death to deſtroy all the papers in his poſſeſſion, | 
he ſeems to have wiſhed, that no materials ſhould 
remain for his biographers, but what were fur. 
niſhed by the laſting monuments of his genius, 
and the exemplary worth of his private life. 


The ſatisfaction he enjoyed in the converſation 
of TuxcorT may be caſily imagined. Their opi- 
nions on the moſt eſſential points of political 
economy were the ſame; and they were both 
animated by the ſame zeal for the beſt intereſts 
of mankind; The favourite ſtudies, too, of both 
had directed their enquiries to ſubjects on which 
the underſtandings of the ableſt and the beſt in- 
formed are liable to be warped, to a great degree, 
by prejudice and paſſion; and on which, of con- 
ſequence, a coincidence of judgment is peculiarly 
gratifying. We are told by one of the biogra- 
phers of TVR GO, that after his retreat from the 
miniſtry, he occupied his leiſure in a philoſophi- 
cal correſpondence with ſome of his old friends; 
and, in particular, that various letters, on impor- 
tant ſubjects, paſſed between him and Mr. Sm1TE. 
I take notice of this anecdote chiefly as a proot 
of the intimacy which was underſtood to have 


ſubſiſted 


* 
Lower Word 
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ſubſiſted between them; for in other reſpeRs, 
the anccdote ſeems to me to be fomewhat doubt- 
ful. It is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that Mr. 
Sm1TH would deſtroy the letters of ſuch a cor- 
reſpondent as TUR GOT; and ſtill leſs probable, 
that ſuch an intercourſe was carried on between 
them without the knowledge of any of Mr. 
Sm1THn's friends. From ſome enquiries that have 
been made at Paris by a gentleman of this Society 
ſince Mr. Sm1THn's death, I have reaſon to believe, 
that no evidence of the correſpondence exiſts | 
among the papers of M. Tuxcor, and that the 
whole ſtory has taken its riſe from a report ſug- 
geſted by the knowledge of their former intima- 
cy. This circumſtance I think it of importance 
to mention, becauſe a good deal of curioſity has 


been excited by the paſſage in queſtion, with re- 


ſpect to the fate of the ſuppoſed letters. 


Mr. SM1TH was alſo well known to M. Guxs- 
Nar, the profound and original author of the 
Economical Table; a man (according to Mr. 
SMITH'S account of him) © of the greateſt mo- 
* deſty and fimplicity ;” and whole ſyſtem of po- 
| litical ceconomy he has pronounced, © with all 
its imperfections,” to be © the neareſt approxi- 
© mation to the truth that has yet been publiſhed 
< on the principles of that very important ſcience.” 
If he had not been prevented by QuzsNn ar's death, 
Mr. Sm1TH had once an intention (as he told 
me himſelf) to have inſcribed to him his“ Wealth 


os of Nations.” 1 
e | It 
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It was not, however, merely the diſtinguiſhed 
men who, about this period fixed ſo ſplendid an 
zra in the literary hiſtory of France, that excit- 
ed Mr. Suirh's curiofity while he remained at 
Paris. His acquaintance with the polite literature 
both of ancient and' modern times was extenſive; | 
and amidſt his various other occupations, he had | 
never neglected to cultivate a taſte for the fine 

arts ;—leſs, it is probable, with a view to the pe- 
culiar enjoyments they convey, (though he was 
by no means without ſenſibility to their beauties), 
than on account of their connection with the ge- : 
neral principles of the human mind; to an cxa- 
' mination of which they afford the moſt pleaſing 
of all avenues. To thoſe who fpeculate on this 
very delicate ſubject, a compariſon of the modes 
of taſte that prevail among different nations, af- 
fords a valuable collection of facts; and Mr, 
SmiTH, who was always diſpoſed to aſcribe to 
cuſtom and faſhion their full ſhare in regulating 
the opinions of mankind with reſpect to beauty, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to have availed himſelf 
of every opportunity which a foreign country af- 
forded him of illuſtrating his former theories. 


Some of his peculiar notions, too, with reſpe& 
to the imitative arts, ſeem to have been much con- 
firmed by his obſervations while abroad. In ac- 
counting for the pleaſures we receive from theſe 
arts, it had early occurred to him as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that a very great part of it ariſes 
from the difficulty of the imitation; a principle 

X which 
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which was probably ſuggeſted to him by that of 


the drifficults ſurmontæe, by which ſome French 


critics had attempted to explain the effect of ver- 
ſification and of rhyme *. This principle Mr. 
SMiTH puſhed to the greateſt poſſible length, and 
referred to it, with fingular ingenuity, a great va- 
riety of phenomena in all the different fine arts. 
It led him, however, to ſome concluſions, which 
appear, at firſt view at leaſt, not a little paradox1- 
cal; and I cannot help thinking, that it warped 
his judgment in many of the. opinions which he 
was accuſtomed to give on the ſubject of poetry. 


The principles of dramatic compoſition had 


more particularly attracted his attention; and 


the hiſtory of the theatre, both in ancient and 
modern times, had furniſhed him with ſome of 
the moſt remarkable fats on which his theory of 
the imitative arts was founded. From this theory 
it ſeemed to follow as a conſequence, that the 
ſame circumſtances which, in tragedy, give to 
blank verſe an advantage over proſe, ſhould give 
to rhyme an advantage over blank verſe; and 
Mr. SM1TH had always inclined to that opinion. 
Nay, he had gone ſo far as to extend the ſame, 
doctrine to comedy; and to regret that thoſe ex- 
cellent pictures of life and manners which the 
Engliſh ſtage affords, had not been executed after 
the model of the French ſchool. The admira- 
tion with which he regarded the great dramatic 


ET > authors 


* See tis Preface to VoLTaige's Oedipe, Edit. of 1 729. 


* 
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authors of France tended to confirm him in theſe 
opinions; and this admiration (reſulting origi- 
nally from the general character of his taſte, 
which delighted more to remark that pliancy of 
genius which accommodates itſelf to eſtabliſhed 
rules, than to wonder at the bolder flights of an 
undiſciplined imagination) was increaſed to a 
great degree, when he ſaw the beauties that had 
ſtruck him in the cloſet, heightened by the ut- 
molt perfection of theatrical exhibition. In the 
laſt years of his life, he ſometimes amuſed him- 
ſelf, at a leiſure hour, in ſupporting his theoreti- 
cal concluſions on theſe ſubjects, by the facts 
which his ſubſequent ſtudies and obſervations had 
ſuggeſted ; and he intended, if he had lived, to 
have prepared the reſult of theſe labours for the 
preſs. Of this work he has left for publication a 
ſhort fragment; but he had not proceeded far 
enough to apply his doctrine to verfification and 
to the theatre. As his notions, however, with 
reſpect to theſe were a favourite topic of his con- 
verſation, and were intimately connected with 
his general principles of criticiſm, it would have 
been improper to paſs them over in this ſketch 
of his life; and I even thought it proper to detail 
them at greater length than the comparative im- 
portance of the ſubject would have juſtified, if 
he had carried his plans into execution. Whe- 
ther his love of ſyſtem, added to his partiality for 
the French drama, may not have led him, in this 
inſtance, to generalize a little too much his. con- 


cluſions, and to overlook ſome peculiarities in the 
language | 
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language and verſification of that country, I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine, 


In October 1766, the Duke of Buco LEV re- 
turned to London. His Grace, to whom I am 
indebted for ſeveral particulars in the foregoing 
narrative, will, I hope, forgive the liberty I take 


in tranſcribing one paragraph in his own words: 


« In October 1766, we returned to London, af- 
© ter having ſpent near three years together, with- 
* out the ſlighteſt diſagreement or coolneſs ;—on 
4 my part, with every advantage that could be 
« expected from the ſociety of ſuch a man. We 
* continued to live in friendſhip till the hour of 
«his death; and I ſhall always remain with the 
« impreſſion of having loſt a friend whom I loved 
* and reſpected, not only for his great talents, 
“ but for every private virtue.“ 


I be retirement in which Mr, Smr1TH paſſed 

his next ten years, formed a ſtriking contraſt to 
the unſettled mode of life he had been for ſome 
time accuſtomed to, but was ſo congenial to his 
natural diſpoſition, and to his firſt habits, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty he was ever per- 
ſuaded to leave it. During the whole of this pe- 
riod, (with the exception of a few viſits to Edin- 
burgh and London) he remained with his mother 
at Kirkaldy; occupied habitually in intenſe ſtudy, 
but unbending his mind at times in the company 
of ſome of his old ſchool-fellows, whoſe © ſober 
nn had attached them to the place of their 


birth, 
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birth. In the ſociety of ſuch men, Mr. Sm1TH 
delighted; and to them he was endearcd, net 
only by his fimple and unaſſuming manners, but 
by the perfect knowledge they all poſſeſſed of 
thoſe domeſtic virtues which had A IC 
him from his N 8 


Mr. Hunz, who (as he tells us himſelf) confi- 
dered “ a town as the true ſcene for a man of let- 
'« ters,” made many attempts to ſeduce hun from 
his retirement. In a letter, dated in 1772, he 
urges him to paſs ſome time with him in Edin- 
burgh. © I ſhall not take any excuſe from your 
© ſtate of health, which I ſuppoſe only a ſubter- 
* fuge invented by indolence and love of ſoli- 
* tude. Indeed, my dear Sm1rTH, if you con- 
* tinue to hearken to complaints of this nature, 
155 you will cut yourſelf out entircly from human 
5“ ſociety, to the great loſs of both parties.” In 
another letter, dated in 1169, from his houſe in 
James's Court, (which commanded a proſpect of 
the Frith of Forth, and of the oppoſite coaſt of 
Fife) © I am glad (ſays he) ta have come within 
* fight of you; but as I would alſo be within 
* ſpeaking terms of you, I wiſh we could con- 
* cert meaſures for that purpoſe. I am mortal- 
ly fick at ſea, and regard with horror, and a 
* kind of hydrophobia, the great gulph tat lies 

* between us. I am alſo tired of travelling, as 
e much as you ought naturally to be of ſtaying at 
* home. I therefore propoſe to you to come hi- 

* ther, and paſs ſome days with me in this ſoli- 
2 " * tude, 
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* tude. I want to know what you have been do- 


44 


ing, and propoſe to exact a rigorous account of 
the method in which you have employed your- 
* ſelf during your retreat, I am poſitive you are 
in the wrong in many of your ſpeculations, 
_ © eſpecially where you have the misfortune to 
differ from me. All theſe are reaſons for our 
meeting, and I wiſh you would make me ſome 
<« reaſonable propoſal for that purpoſe. There is 
* no habitation in the iſland of Inchkeith, other- 
* wiſe I ſhould challenge you to meet me on that 
« ſpot, and neither of us ever to leave the place, 
« till we were fully agreed on all points of con- 
« troverſy. I expect General Conway here to- 
« morrow, Whom [I ſhall attend to Roſeneath, and 
“J ſhall remain there a few days. On my re- 
“turn, I hope to find a letter from you, contains 
ing a bold acceptance of this defiance,” 


At length (in the beginning of the year 1176) 
Mr. Sm1TH accounted to the world for his long 
retreat, by the publication af his Inquiry mto 
« the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Na- 
* tions.” A letter of congratulation on this event, 
from Mr. Hu uk, is now before me. It is dated 

1ſt April 1576, (about ſix months before Mr. 
Hums's death) and diſcovers an amiable ſolici- 
tude about his friend's literary fame. Euge! 
« Belle! Dear Mr. Suixn: I am much pleaſed 
* with your performance, and the peruſal of it 
has taken me from a ſtate of great anxiety. It 
Was a work of ſo much expectation, by your- 

* ſell, 


| 
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« ſelf, by your friends, and by the public, that 
“ I trembled for its appearance; but am now 
«© much relieved, Not but that the reading of it 
* neceſſarily requires ſo much attention, and the 
* public is diſpoſed io give ſo little, that I ſhall 
ce {till doubt for ſome time of its being at firſt 
* very popular. But it has depth and ſolidity 
e and acuteneſs, and is ſo much illuſtrated by 
© curious facts, that it muſt at laſt take the pub- 
< lic attention. It is probably much improved 
* by your laſt abode in London. If you were 
te here at my fire-ſide, I Houle en ſome of 
* your principles. 

SZ 3 a 1 Gs 
points, are fit only to be diſcuſſed in converſa- 
* tion. I hope it will be ſoon; for I am in a 
e very bad ſtate of health, and cannot afford a 
© long delay.“ 


Of a book which is now. ſo univerſally known 
as © The Wealth of Nations,” it might be confi- 
dered perhaps as ſuperfluous to give a particular 
analyſis ; and at any rate, the limits of this eſſay 
make it impoſſible for me to attempt it at preſent. 
A few remarks, however, on the ſubject and ten- 
dency of the work, may, I hope, be introduced 
without impropricty. The hiſtory of a Philoſo- 
pher's life can contain little more than the hiſto- 
ry of his ſpeculations; and in the caſe of ſuch, 
an author as Mr. SmiTH, whoſe ſtudies i 
ſyſtematically directed from his youth to ſubjects 


of the laſt importance to Mme happineſs, a re- 
vier 
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view of his writings, while it fſeryes to illuſtrate 
the peculiarities of his genius, affords the moſt 
faithful picture of his character as a man. 


DS ECTAILON IE 


Of The Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of 
the Wealth of Nations *. 


AN hiſtorical review of the different 7 un- 
der which human affairs have appeared in diffe- 
rent ages and nations, naturally ſuggeſts the queſ- 
tion, Whether the experience of former times 
may not now furniſh ſome general principles to 
enlighten and direct the policy of future legiſla- 


tors? The diſcuſſion, however, to which this 


queſtion leads is of fingular difficulty ; as it re- 
_ quires an accurate analyſis of by far the moſt 
complicated claſs of phenomena that can poſſi- 
bly engage our attention, thoſe which reſult from 
the intricate and often the imperceptible mecha- 


niſm of political ſociety a ſubject of obſerva- 


tion which ſeems, at firſt view, ſo little commen- 
ſurate to our faculties, that it has been generally 
regarded 


The length to which this Memoir has already extended, 


together with ſome other reaſons which it is unneceſſary to 
mention here, have induced me, in printing the following 
ſection, to confine myſelf to a much more general view of the 
WbjeRt than I once intended, 
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regarded with the ſame paſſive emotions of won. 
der and ſubmiſſion, with which, in the material 
world, we ſurvey the effects produced by the my- 
ſterious and uncontroulable operation of phyſical 
cauſes. It is fortunate that upon this, as on many 
other occaſions, the difficulties which had long 
baffled the efforts of ſolitary genius begin to ap- 
pear leſs formidable to the united exertions of 
the race; and that in proportion as the experi- 
ence and the reaſonings of different individuals 
are brought to bear upon the ſame objects, and 
are combined in ſuch a manner as to illuſtrate and 
to limit each other, the ſcience of politics aſſumes 
more and more that ſyſtematical form which en- 
courages and aids the labours of future enquirers, 
\ 

In proſecuting the ſcience of politics on this 
plan, little aſſiſtance is to be derived from the 
ſpeculations of ancient philoſophers, the greater 
part of whom, in their political enquiries, con- 
fined their attention to a compariſon of different 
forms of government, and to an examination of 
the proviſions they made for perpetuating their 
own exiſtence, and for extending the glory of the 
ſtate. It was reſerved for modern times to inveſti- 
gate thoſe univerſal principles of juſtice and of 
expediency, which ought, under every form of 
government, to regulate the ſocial order; and of 
which the object is, to make as equitable a diſtri- 
bution as poſſible, among all the different mem- 
bers of 2 community, of the advantages ariſing 
from the political union. | 
The 
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The invention of printing was perhaps neceſ- 
ſary to prepare the way for theſe reſearches. In 
thoſe departments of literature and of ſcience 
where genius finds within itſelf the materials c“ 
its labours; in poetry, in pure geometry, and 
ſome branches of moral philoſophy ; the ancien 
have not only laid the foundations on which w- 
are to build, but have left great and finiſhed me 
dels for our imitation. But in phyſics, where ou 
progreſs depends on an immenſe collection of 
facts, and on a combination of the accidental 
lights daily ſtruck out in the innumerable walks 
of obſervation and experiment; and in politics, 
where the materials of our theories are equally 
ſcattered, and are collected and arranged with 
ſtill greater difficulty, the means of communica- 
tion afforded by the preſs have, in the courſe of 
two centuries, accelerated the progreſs of the hu- 
man mind, far beyond what the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of our predeceſſors could bave imagined, 


The progreſs already made in this ſcience, in- 


conſiderable as it is in compariſon of what may 


be yet expected, has been ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the happineſs of mankind depends, not on 
the ſhare which the people poſſeſſes, directly or 
indirealy, in the enactment of laws, but on the 


equity and expediency of the laws that are en- 


ated. The ſhare which the people poſſeſſes in 
the government is intereſting chiefly to the ſmall 
number of men whoſe object 1s the attainment of 
political importance; but the equity and expe- 

diency 
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diency of the laws are intereſting to every mem. 
ber of the community; and more eſpecially to 
thoſe whoſe perſonal infignificance leaves them no 
encouragement, but what they derive irom the ge- 
neral ſpirit of the government under which they 


live. 


It is evident, therefore, that the moſt important 
branch of political ſcience is that which has for 
its object to aſcertain the philoſophical principles 
of juriſprudence; or (as Mr. Sur expreſſes it) 
to aſcertain © the general principles which ought 
* to run through and be the foundation of the 
laws of all nations *.“ In countries, where the 
prejudices of the people are widely at variance 
with theſe principles, the political liberty which 
the conſtitution beſtows, only furniſhes them with 
the means of accompliſhing their own ruin: And 
if it were poſſible to ſuppoſe theſe principles com- 
pletely realized in any ſyſtem of laws, 0 people 
would have little reaſon to complain, that they 
were not immediately inſtrumental in their enact- 
ment. The only infallible criterion of the excel - 
lence of any conſtitution 1s to be found in the 
detail of its municipal code; and the value which 
wiſe men ſet on political freedom, ariſes chiefly 
from the facility it is ſuppoſed to afford, for the 
introduction of thoſe legiſlative improvements 
which the general intereſts of the community 
recommend. I cannot help adding, that the ca- 
| | pacity 


* See the concluſion of his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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pacity of a people to exerciſe political rights. with 
utility to themſelves and to their country, pre- 
ſuppoſes a diffuſion of knowledge and of good 
morals, which can only reſult from the previous 


operation of laws favourable to induſtry, « to order, 


and to freedom, 


Of the truth of theſe remarks, enlightened po- 
liticians ſeem now to be in general convinced; 
for the moſt celebrated works which have been 
produced in the different countries of Europe, 


during the laſt thirty years, by SM1TH, QUESNAT, 


TuxGorT, CAMPOMANES, BeocaARia, and others, 
have aimed at the improvement of. ſociety,—not 
by delineating plans of new conſtitutions, but by 
enlightening the policy of actual legiſlators.— 
Such ſpeculations, while they are more eſſential- 
ly and more extenſively uſeful than any others, 
have no tendency to unhinge eſtabliſhed. inſtitu- 
tions, or to inflame the. paſſions of the multitude. 
The improyements they recommend are to be ef- 
fected by means too gradual. and ſlow in their, 
operation, to warm the imaginations, of any but, 
of the ſpeculative few; and in proportion as they 
are adopted, they ae the political fabric, 
and enlarge the baſis upon which it reſts. 


To direct the policy of nations with reſpe to 
one moſt important claſs of its laws, thoſe which 
form its ſyſtem of political economy, is the great 
aim of Mr. Sur H' Inquiry: And he has un- 


queſtionably Bon. the merit of preſenting to the 
world 
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world, the moſt comprehenſive and perfect work 
that has yet appeared, on the general principles 
of any branch of legiſlation. The example which 
he has ſet will be followed, it is to be hoped, in 
due time, by other writers, for whom the inter- 
nal policy of ſtates furniſhes many other ſubjects 
of diſcuſſion no leſs curious and intereſting; and 
may accelerate the progreſs of that ſeience which 
Lord Bacox has ſo well deſcribed in the fol- 
lowing paſſage : © Finis et ſcopus quem leges in- 
© tueri, atque ad quem jufſiones et ſanctiones ſuas 
* dirigere debent, non alius eſt, quam ut cives 
“ feliciter degant: id het, ſi pietate et religione 
* recite inſtituti; moribus honeſti; armis adverſus 
* hoſtes externos tuti; legum auxilio adverſus ſe- 
« ditiones ct privatas injurias muniti; imperio et 
«© magiſtratibus obſequentes; copus et opibus lo- 
_ * eupletes ct florentes fuerint. Certe eognitio 
« iſta ad viros civiles proprie ſpectat; qui optime 
« norunt, quid ferat ſocietas humana, quid ſalus 
e populi, quid æquitas naturalis, quid gentium 
% mores, quid rerumpublicarum forme diverſæ: 
« ideoque poſlint de legibus, ex principiis et præ- 
« ceptis tam æquitatis naturalis, quam politices' 
« decerncre. Quamobrem id nunc agatur, ut 
< fontes juſtitiæ et utilitatis publice petantur, et 
in fingulis juris partibus character quidam et 
« idea juſti exhibeatur, ad quam particularium 
* regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges probare, 
« atque inde emendationem moliri, quiſque, cut 
« hoc cordi erit et curz, poſlit.” The enumera- 


tion contained i in the foregoing paſſage, of the dif- 
ferent | 
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ſerent objects of law, coincides very nearly with 

that given by Mr. Surru in the concluſion of 

his Theory of Moral Sentiments; and the preciſe 

aim of the political ſpeculations which he then 

announced, and of which he afterwards publiſh- | 
ed ſo valuable a part in his Wealth of Nations, 

was to aſcertain the general principles of juſtice 
and of expediency, which ought to guide the in- 
ſtitutions of legiſlators on theſe important articles; 

—in the words of Lord BA c, to aſcertain thoſe 

leges legum, © ex quibus informatio peti poſſit, 
« quid in fingulis legibus bene aut perperam po- 

cc fitum aut conſtitutum fit.” 


be branch of legiſlation which Mr. SMITH 
has made choice of as the ſubject of his work, 


naturally leads me to remark a very ſtriking con- 


traſt between the ſpirit of ancient and of modern 
policy in reſpect to the Wealth of Nations “. 
The great object of the former was to counteract 


the love of money and a taſte for luxury, by po- 


ſitive inſtitutions; and to maintain in the great 


body of the people, habits of frugality, and a ſe- 


verity of manners. The decline of ſtates is uni- 


formly aſcribed by the philoſophers and hiſto- 


rians, both of Greece and Rome, to the influence 
of riches on national character; and the laws of 
Lycurevus, which, during a courſe of ages, ba- 
niſhed the precious metals from Sparta, are pro- 

poſed 


* Science de la Legiſlation, par le Chev. Fitaxcizer, 
Liv. 1. chap. 13. 
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poſed by many of them as the moſt perfect model 


of legiſlation deviſed by human wiſdom. —How 


oppoſite to this is the doctrine of modern politi- 
cians! Far from conſidering poverty as an advan- 
tage to a ſtate, their great aim is to open new 
ſources of national opulence, and to animate the 
activity of all claſſes of the people by a taſte for 
the comforts and accommodations of life. 


One principal cauſe of this difference between 


the ſpirit of ancient and of modern policy, may 
be found in the difference between the ſources of 
National wealth in ancient and in modern' times. 


In ages when commerce and manufactures were 


yet in their infancy, and among ſtates conſtituted 


like moſt of the ancient republics, a ſudden in- 


flux of riches from abroad was juſtly dreaded as 
an evil, alarming to the morals, to the induſtry, 
and to the freedom of a people. So different, 


however, is the caſe at preſent, that the moſt 


wealthy nations are thoſe where the people are 
the moſt laborious, and where they enjoy the 
greateſt degree of liberty. Nay, it was the gene- 
ral diffuſion of wealth among the lower orders 
of men, which firſt gave birth to the ſpirit of in- 


dependence in modern Europe, and which has 


produced under ſome of its governments, and 
eſpecially under our own, a more equal difſuſion 
of freedom and of happineſs than took place 
under the moſt celebrated conſtitutions of an- 
tiquity. 

re Without 
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| Without this diffuſion of wealth among the 
lower orders, the important effects reſulting from 
the invention of printing would have been ex- 
tremely limited; for a certain degree of eaſe and 
independence is neceſſary to inſpire men with the 
deſire of knowledge, and to afford them the lei- 
{ure which is requiſite for acquiring it; and it is 
only by the rewards which ſuch a ſtate of ſociety 
holds up to induſtry and ambition, that the ſel- 
| fiſh paſſions of the multitude can be intereſted in 
| the intellectual improvement of their children. 
The extenfve propagation of light and refinement 
_ ariſing from the influence of the preſs, aided by 
the ſpirit of commerce, ſeems to be the remedy 
provided by nature; againſt the fatal effects which 
would otherwiſe be produced, by the ſubdiviſion 
of labour accompanying the progreſs of the me- 
chanical arts: Nor is any thing wanting to make 
the remedy effectual, but wiſe inſtitutions to faci- 
litate general inſtruction, and to adapt the educa- 
tion of individuals to the ſtations they are to oc- 
cupy. The mind of the artiſt, which, from the 
limited ſphere of his activity, would fink below 
the level of the peaſant or the ſavage, might re- 
ccive in infancy the means of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, and the ſeeds of moral improvement ; and 
even the inſipid uniformity of his profeſional en- 
gagements, by preſenting no object to awaken 
his ingenuity or to diſtract his attention, might 
leaye him at liberty to employ his faculties, on 
ſubjects more intereſting to himſelf, and more ex- 
æufrely uſeful to others. „„ 
. Xo Theſe 
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ſmall republics in the ancient world, aſeribes the 


merce and luxury. © Few artiſans were main- 


the reſtraints it impoſes on the natural courſe of 
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Theſe effects, notwithſtanding a variety of op- 
poſing cauſes which ſtill exiſt, have already re- 
ſulted, in a very ſenfible degree, from the liberal 
policy of modern times. Mr. Hume, in his Ef. 
ſay on Commerce, after taking notice of the nu- 
merous armies raiſed and maintained by the 


military power of theſe ſtates to their want of com- 


* tained by the labour of the farmers, and there- 
© fore more ſoldiers might live upon it.” He 
adds, however, that © the policy of ancient times 
cc was VIOLENT, and contrary to the NATURAL 
« courſe of things;”—by which, I preſume, he 
means, that it aimed too much at modifying, by 
the force of poſitive inſtitutions, the order of ſo- 
cicty, according to ſome preeonceived idea of ex- 
pediency ; without truſting ſufficiently to thoſe 
principles of the human conſtitution, which, 
wherever they are allowed free ſcope, not only 
conduct mankind to happineſs, but lay the foun- 
dation of a progreſſive improvement in their con- 
dition and in their character. The advantages 
which modern policy poſſeſſes over the ancient, 
ariſe principally from its conformity, in ſome of 
the moſt important articles of political ceconomy, 
to an order of things recommended by nature; 
and it would not be difficult to ſhew, that where 
it remains imperfect, its errors may be traced to 


human affairs. Indeed, in theſe reſtraints may 
be diſcovered the latent ſeeds of many of the pre- | 
| | Judices 
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judices and follies which infe& modern manners, 
and which have ſo long bid defiance to the rea- 


ſonings of the e _ the ridicule of the 
ſatiriſt. | 


The foregoing very imperfe& hints 3 
to me to form, not only a proper, but in ſome 
meaſure a neceſſary introduction to the few re- 
marks I have to offer on Mr. SMI TH's Inquiry. ; 
as they tend to illuſtrate a connection between his 
ſyſtem of commercial politics, and thoſe ſpecula- 

tions of his earlier years, in which he aimed 
more profeſſedly at the advancement of human 
improvement and happineſs. It is this view of 
political ceconomy that can alone render it inte- 
reſting to the moraliſt, and can dignify calcula- 
tions of profit and loſs in the eye of the philoſo- 
= pher. Mr. SM1TH has alluded to it in various 
„ paaſſages of his work, but he has no where ex- 


y plained himſelf fully on the ſubject; and the 
I great ſtreſs he has laid on the effects of the divi- 
n ſion of labour in increaſing its productive powers, 
es ſeems, at firſt fight, to point to a different and 
It, very melancholy concluſion ;——that the ſame - 
of cauſes which promote the progreſs of the arts, 
y, tend to degrade the mind of the artiſt; and, of 


conſequence, that the growth of national wealth 
implies a ſacrifice of the character of the people. 


The fundamental doctrines of Mr. Sm1THn's 
ſyſtem are now ſo generally known, that it would 
have been tedious to offer any recapitulation of 

f 2 them 


ces 
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them in this place; even if I could have hoped 
to do juſtice to the fubje&, within the limits which 
J have preſcribed to myſelf at preſent. A diſtin 
analyſis of his work might indeed be uſeful to 
many readers ; but it would itſelf form a volume 
of conſiderable magnitude. I may perhaps, at 
ſome future period, preſent to the Society, an at- 
tempt towards ſuch an analyſis, which J began 
long ago, for my own ſatisfaction, and which | 
lately made conſiderable progreſs in preparing for 
the preſs, before I was aware of the impoſſibility 
of connecting it, with the general plan of this 
| iT paper. In the mean time, I ſhall content myſelt 
| with remarking, that the great and leading object 
of Mr. SmiTH's ſpeculations is to illuſtrate the Ml 
proviſion made by nature in the principles of the 
human mind, and in the circumſtances of man's 
external fituation, for a gradual and progreflive 
augmentation in the means of national wealth; | 
and to demonſtrate, that the moſt effectual plan 1 
for advancing a people to greatneſs, is to main 
tain that order of things which nature has point- | 
i ed out; by allowing every man, as long as Ie . 
obſerves the rules of juſtice, to purſue his own in- 
tereſt in his own way, and to bring both his in- 
duſtry and his capital into the freeſt competition 
with thoſe of his fellow- citizens. Every ſyſten 
of policy which endeavours, either by extraordi. 
nary encouragements, to draw towards a particu 
lar ſpecies of induſtry a greater ſhare of the capi: 
tal of the ſociety than what would naturally gÞ 
to it; or, by extraordinary reſtraints, to force 
9 from 
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from a particular ſpecies of induſtry ſome ſhare 
of the capital which would otherwiſe be employ- 
ed in it, is, in reality, ſubverſive of the great pur- 
poſe which it means to promete, 


What the circumſtances are, which, in modern 
Europe, have contributed to diſturb this order of 
nature, and, in particular, to encourage the in- 
duſtry of towns, at the expence of that of the 
country, Mr. Sm1TH has inveſtigated with great 
ingenuity; and in ſuch a manner, as to throw 
much new light on the hiſtory of that ſtate of ſo- 
ciety which prevails in this quarter of the globe. 
His obſervations on this ſubje& tend to ſhew, that 
theſe circumſtances were, in their firſt origin, the 
natural and the unavoidable reſult of the peculiar 
ſituation of mankind during a certain period; 
and that they took their riſe, not from any gene- 
ral ſcheme of policy, but from the private inte- 
reſts and prejudices of particular orders of men, 


The ſtate of ſociety, however, which at firſt 
aroſe from a ſingular combination of accidents, 
has been prolonged much beyond its natural pe- 
riod, by a falſe ſyſtem of political ceconomy, 
propagated by merchants and manufacturers; a 
claſs of individuals, whoſe intereſt is not always 
the ſame with that of the public, and whoſe pro- 
feſſional knowledge gave them many advantages, 
more particularly in the infancy of this branch of 
ſcience, in defending thoſe opinions which they 
wiſhed to encourage, By means of this ſyſtem, 

a new 
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a new ſet of obſtacles to the progreſs of national 
proſperity has been created. Thoſe which aroſe 
from the diſorders of the feudal ages, tended di- 


realy to diſturb the internal arrangements of ſo. | 


cicty, by obſtructing the free circulation of labour 
and of ſtock, from employment to employment, 
and from place to place. The falſe ſyſtem of po- 
litical ceconomy which has been hitherto preva- 
lent, as its profeſſed object has been to regulate 
the commercial intercourſe between different na- 
tions, has produced its effect in a way leſs direct 
and leſs manifeſt, but equally prejudicial to- "a 


| Rates that have adopted it. 


on this ſyſtem, as it took its riſe from the 
prejudices, or rather from the intereſted views of 
mercantile ſpeculators, Mr. SmiTa beſtows the | 
title of the Commercial or Mercantile Syſtem; | 
and he has confidered at great length its two prin- | 
cipal expedients for enriching a nation; reſtraints 
upon importation, and encouragements to expor- 
tation, Part of theſe expedients, he obſerves, 
have been dictated by the ſpirit of monopoly, 
and part by a ſpirit of jealouſy againſt thoſe coun- 
tries with which the balance of trade is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be diſadvantageous. All of them appear 
clearly, from his reaſonings, to have a tendency 
unfavourable to the wealth of the nation which 
impoſes them.—His remarks with reſpe& to the 
jealouſy of commerce are expreſſed in a tone of 
indignation, which he ſeldom aſſumes in his po- 
litical writings, 
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* In this manner (ſays he) the ſneaking arts of 
e underling tradeſmen are erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great empire. By 
ſuch maxims as theſe, nations have been taught 
that their intereſt conſiſted in beggaring all 
their neighbours. Each nation has been made 
to look with an invidious eye upon the proſpe- 
rity of all the nations with which it trades, 
and to conſider their gain as its own loſs. 
Commerce, which ought naturally to be among 
nations as among individuals, a bond of union 
and friendſhip, has become the moſt fertile 
ſource of diſcord and animoſity. The capri- 
cious ambition of Kings and Miniſters has not, 
during the preſent and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repole of Europe, than 
the impertinent jealouſy of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers. The violence and injuſtice of the 
rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which 
perhaps the nature of human affairs can ſcarce 
admit of a remedy, But the mean rapacity, 
the monopolizing ſpirit of merchants and ma- 
„ nufacturers, who neither are nor ought to be 
the rulers of mankind, though it cannot per- 
haps be corrected, may very eaſily be prevent - 
ed from diſturbing the tranquillity of any body 
but themſelves.“ 


Such are the liberal principles which, aceord- 
ing to Mr. Sur, ought to direct the commer- 
cial policy of nations; and of which it ought to 
0 the great object of legiſlators to facilitate the 
eſtabliſhes 
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eſtabliſhment. In what manner the execution of 


the theory ſhould be conducted in particular in- 


ſtances, is a queſtion of a very different nature, 
and to which the anſwer muſt vary, in different 
countries, according to the different circumſtances 


of the caſe. In a ſpeculative work, ſuch as Mr. 
SMITH's, the confideration of this queſtion did 


not fall properly under his general plan; but that 
he was abundantly aware of the danger to be ap- 


prehended from a raſh application of political 


theories, appears not only from the general ſtrain 
of his writings, but from ſome incidental obſer- 
vations which he has expreſsly made upon the 
ſubject. * So unfortunate (ſays he, in one pal- 
<« ſage) are the effects of all the regulations of the 


“ marcantile ſyſtem, that they not only intro- 


* duce very dangerous diſorders into the ſtate of 


* the body politic, but diſorders which it is often 


* dithcult to remedy, without occaſioning, for a 
* time at leaſt, ſtill greater diforders,—In what 
* manner, therefore, the natural ſyſtem of per- 
* fect liberty and juſtice ought gradually to be 
cc reſtored, we mult leave to the wiſdom of future 
© ſtateſmen and legiſlators to determine.” In the 
laſt edition of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
he has introduced ſome remarks, which have an 
obvious reference to the ſame important doctrine. 
The following paſſage ſeems to refer more parti- 
cularly to thoſe derangements of the ſocial order 
which derived their origin from the feudal inſti- 
rations : - | | | 
“ The 
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“ The man whoſe public ſpirit is prompted al- 
together by humanity and benevolence, will 
reſpe& the eſtabliſhed powers and privileges 


even of individuals, and ſtill more of the great 


orders and ſocieties into which the ſtate is di- 
vided, Though he ſhould conſider ſome of 
them as in ſome meaſure abuſive, he will con- 
tent himſelf with moderating, what he often 
cannot annihilate without great violence.— 

When he cannot conquer the rooted prejudices 
of the people by reaſon and perſuaſion, he will 
not attempt to ſubdue them by force; but will 
religiouſly obſerve what, by CI cERoO, is juſtly 
called the-diyine maxim of PLaTo, never to 


uſe violence to his country no more than to his 


parents. He will accommodate, as well as he 
can, his public arrangements to the confirmed 
habits and prejudices of the people; and he 
will remedy, as well as he can, the inconve- 
niencies which may flow from the want of thoſe 


regulations which the people are averſe to ſub- 


mit to. When he cannot eſtabliſh the right, 
he will not diſcain to ameliorate the wrong ; 
but like SoLOoN, when he cannot eſtabliſh the 
beſt ſyſtem of laws, he will endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh the beſt that the people can bear,” 


Theſe cautions with reſpec to the practical ap- 


plication of general principles were peculiarly 
neceſſary from the Author of © The Wealth of 


£c 


Nations ;” as the unlimited freedom of trade, 


Which it is the chief aim of his work to recom- 


mend, 


bee —— — —— ——— 4 


„ g 
—— er, 


ing it into immediate execution. © Nothing 1s 


c individuals. If theſe run counter to each other, 


Theſe are the words of the ingenious and eloquent 
author of the Eloge on CoL EER T, which obtain- 
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mend, 1s extremely apt, by flattering the indo- 
Jence of the ſtateſman, to ſuggeſt to thoſe who are 
inveſted with abſolute power, the idea of carry- 


more adverſe to the. tranquillity of a ſtateſman 
* (fays the author of an Eloge on the Admini- 
* ſtration of CorBrxr) than a ſpirit of modera- 
tion; becauſe it condemns him to perpetual 
* obſervation, ſhews him every moment the in- 
6e ſufficiency of his wiſdom, and leaves him the 
% melancholy ſenſe of his own imperfection; 
* while, under the ſhelter of a few general prin- 
* ciples, a ſyſtematical politician enjoys a perpe- 
„ tual calm, By the help of one alone, that of 
c a perfect liberty of trade, he would govern the 
& world, and would leave human affairs to ar- 
c range themſelves at pleaſure, under the opera- 
« tion of the prejudices and the ſelf-intereſt of 


« he gives himſelf no anxiety about the conſe- 
* quence; he inſiſts that the reſult cannot be 
« judged of till after a century or two ſhall have 
« elapſed. If his contemporaries, in conſequence 
« of the diſorder into which he has thrown pub- 
« lic affairs, are ſcrupulous about ſubmitting quiet- 
« ly to the experiment, he accuſes them of im- 
„ patience. They alone, and not he, are to 
« blame for what they have ſuffered; and the 
“principle continues to be inculcated with the 
« ſame zeal and the ſame confidence as before.” 


ed 
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ed the prize from the French Academy in the 
year 1763; a performance which, although con- 
fined and erroneous in its ſpeculative views, 
abounds with juſt and important reflections of a 
practical nature. How far his remarks apply ta 
that particular claſs of politicians whom he had 
evidently in his eye in the foregoing paſlage, I 
ſhall not preſume to decide. | 


It is hardly neceſſary for me to add to theſe 


obſervations, that they do not detract in the leaſt 
from the value of thoſe political theories which 
attempt to delineate the principles of a perfect 
legiſlation. Such theories (as I have elſewhere 
obſerved *) ought to be confidered merely as de- 
ſeriptions of the ultimate objects at which the 
ſtateſman ought to aim. The tranquillity of his 
adminiſtration, and the immediate ſueceſs of his 
meaſures, depend on his good ſenſe and his prac- 
tical ſkill; and his theoretical principles only 
enable him to direct his meaſures ſteadily and 
wiſely, to promote the improvement and happi- 
neſs of mankind, and prevent him from being 
ever led aſtray from theſe important ends, by 
more limited views of temporary expedience.— 


In all caſes (ſays Mr. Humsz) it muſt be advan- 


* tageous to know what is moſt perfect in the 
* kind, that we may be able to bring any real 
* conſtitution or form of government as near it 
* as poſſible, by ſuch gentle alterations and in- 

c novations 


* Elements of the Philoſophy of the Huntan Mind, p. 261. 
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e novations as may not give too great diſturbance 


to ſociety.” 


The limits of this Memoir make it impoſſible 
for me to examine particularly the merit of Mr. 
$MITH's work i in point of originality. That his 


doctrine concerning the freedom of trade and of 


induſtry coincides remarkably with that which we 
find in the writings of the French Oeconomiſts, 
appears from the ſlight view of their ſyſtem which 
he himſelf has given, But it ſurely cannot be pre- 
tended by the warmeſt admirers of that ſyſtem, 
that any one of its numerous expoſitors has ap- 
proached to Mr. Sui in the preciſion and per- 
ſpicuity with which he has ſtated it, or in the ſei- 
entific and luminous manner in which he has de- 
duced it from elementary principles. The awk- 
wardneſs of their technical language, and the pa- 


 Fadoxical form in which they have choſen to pre- 


ſent ſome of their opinions, are acknowledged 
even by thoſe who are moſt willing to, do juſtice 
to their merits; whereas it may be doubted with 
reſpect to Mr, SmiTH's Inquiry, if there exiſts 
any book beyond the circle of the mathematical 
and phyſical ſciences, which is at once ſo agreea- 

ble in its arrangement to the rules of a ſound logic, 
and ſo acceſſible to the examination of ordinary 
readers. Abſtracting entirely from the author's 
peculiar and original ſpeculations, I do not know, 
that upon any ſubject Whatever, a work has been 
produced in our times, containing ſo methodical, 


ſo comprehenſive, and ſo judicious a digeſt of all 
xr the 
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the moſt profound and enlightened philoſophy of 
the age. 


In juſtice alſo to Mr. SM1TH, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that although ſome of the ceconomical writers 
had the ſtart of him in publiſhing their doctrines to 
the world, theſe doctrines appear, with reſpect to 

him, to have been altogether original, and the re- 
ſult of his own reflections. Of this, I think, every 
perſon muſt be convinced, who reads the inquiry 
with due attention, and is at pains to examine the 
gradual and beautiful progreſs of the author's 
ideas: But in caſe any doubt ſhould remain on 
this head, it may be proper to mention, that Mr. 
Sm1Tn's political lectures, comprehending the 
fundamental principles of his Inquiry, were deli- 
vered at Glaſgow as early as the year 1752 or 
1753; at a period, ſurely, when there exiſted no 
French performance on the ſubje&, that could be 
of much uſe to him in guiding his reſearches*. In 
the year 1756, indeed, M. Tuxcor (who is ſaid 
to have imbibed his firft notions concerning the 
unlimited freedom of commerce from an old 
merchant, M. GouRN Ar) publiſhed in the Ency- 
_ clopidie, an article which ſufficiently ſhews how 
completely his mind was emancipated from the 


old 


* In proof of this it is ſufficient for me to appeal to a 
ſhort hiſtory of the progreſs of political coxconomy in France, 
| ? Publiſhed in one of the volumes of Ephemerides du Citoyen. 
, See the firſt part of the volume for the year 1769. The pa- 
per is entitled, Notice abreg#e des diſſerens Ectits modernes, qui 
ant concouru en France a : former la ſcience de Peconomie politique. 
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old prejudices in favour of commercial regulations 
But that even then, theſe opinions were confined 
to a few ſpeculative men in France, appears from 
a paſſage in the Mimoires fur la Vie et les Ouura- 
ges de M. Tux Or; in which, after a ſhort quo- 
tation from the article juſt mentioned, the author 
adds: © Theſe ideas were then conſidered as para- 
* doxical; they are ſince become common, and 
© they will one day be adopted univerſally.” 


The Political Diſcourſes of Mr. Hums were evi- 
dently of greater uſe to Mr. SMITEH, than any 
other book that had appeared prior to his lectures. 
Even Mr. Hums's theories, however, though al- 
ways plauſible and ingenious, and in moſt in- 
ſtances profound and juſt, involve ſome funda- 
mental miſtakes; and, when compared with Mr. 
SmitH's, afford a ſtriking proof, that, in conſi- 
dering a ſubject ſo extenſive and ſo complicated, 
the moſt penetrating ſagacity, if directed only to 
particular queſtions, is apt to be led aſtray by firſt 
appearances; and that nothing can guard us effec- 
tually againſt error, but a comprehenſive ſurvey 
of the whole field of diſcuſſion, aſſiſted by an ac- 
curate and patient analyſis of the ideas about 
which our reaſonings are employed.—It may be 
worth while to add, that Mr. Humz's Eſſay «© on 
the Jealouſy of Trade,” with ſome other of his 
Political Diſcourſes, received a very flattering 
proof of M. Tux Os approbation, by his under- 
taking the taſk of tranſlating them into the French 


language. 
To Iam 
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1 am aware that the evidence I have kitherto 


produced of Mr. Sm1THm's originality may be ob- 


jected to as not perfectly deciſive, as it reſts en- 
tirely on the recollection of thoſe ſtudents who 
attended his firſt courſes of moral philoſophy at 
Glaſgow; a recollection which, at the diſtance of 
forty years, cannot be ſuppoſed to be very accu- 
rate. There exiſts, however, fortunately; a ſhort 
manuſcript drawn up by Mr. Suit in the year 


1755, and preſented by him to a ſociety of which 


he was a member; in which paper, a pretty long 
enumeration is given of certain leading principles, 
both political and literary, to which he was an- 
10us to eſtabliſh his excluſive right; 1n order to 
prevent the poſſibility of ſome rival claims which 
he thought he had reaſon to apprehend, and to 


which his ſituation as a Profeſſor, added to his un- 
reſerved communications in private companies, 


rendered him peculiarly hable. This paper 1s at 
preſent in my poſſeſſion. It is expreſſed with a 
good deal of that honeſt and indignant warmth, 
which is perhaps unavoidable by a man who is 
conſcious of the purity of his own intentions, 
when he ſuſpects that advantages have been taken 
of the frankneſs of his temper. On ſuch occaſi- 
ons, due allowances are not always made for thoſe 
plagiariſms which, however cruel in their effects, 
do not neceſſarily imply bad faith in thoſe who 
are guilty of them; for the bulk of mankind, in- 
capable themſelves of original thought, are per- 
fectly unable to form a conception of the nature of 
the injury done to a man of inventive genius, by 

encroaching 


— . 


. 
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encroaching on a favourite ſpeculation. For rea- 
ſons known to ſome members of this Socicty, it 
would be improper, by the publication of this 
manuſcript, to revive the memory of private dit- 
ferences; and I ſhould not have even alluded to it, 
if I did not think it a valuable document of the 
progreſs of Mr. SM1THn's political ideas at a very 
early period. Many of the moſt important opi- 
nions in The Wealth of Nations are there detailed; 
but I ſhall quote only the following ſeritences: 
Man is generally conſidered by ſtateſmen and 
« projectors as the materials of a fort of political 


mechanics. Projectors diſturb nature in the 
* courſe of her operations in human affairs; and 


© it requires no more than to let her alone, and 
« oive her fair play in the purſuit of her ends, that 
* ſhe may eſtabliſh her own -defigns.”—And in 
another paſſage: Little elſe is requiſite to carry 
ea ſtate to the higheſt degree of opulence from 


© the loweſt barbariſm, but peace, eaſy taxes, 


and a tolerable adminiſtration of juſtice; all the 
e reſt being brought about by the natural courſe of 
„things. All governments which thwart this na- 
* tural courfe, which force things into another 
channel, or which endeavour to arreſt the pro- 
*« creſs of fociety at a particular point, are unna- 
„ tural, and to ſupport themſelves are obliged to 
be oppreſſive and tyrannical. A great part of 
the opinions (he obſerves) enumerated in this 
paper is treated of at length in ſome lectures 
* which I have ſtill by me, and which were writ- 


* ten in the hand of a clerk who left my fervice 
Po fx 
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© fix years ago. They have all of them been the 
« conſtant ſubjects of my lectures ſince I firſt 


c taught Mr. CRAIGIE's clais, the firſt winter L 


« ſpent in Glaſgow, down to this day, without 
« any conſiderable variation. They had all of 


© them been the ſubjects of lectures which I read 


< at Edinburgh the winter before J left it, and I 


<< can adduce innumerable witneſſes, both from 


« that place and from this, ** will aſcertain 
them ſuthciently to be mine.” 


After all, perhaps 3 merit of ſuch a work as 
Mr. Suirh's is to be eſtimated leſs from the no- 
velty of the principles it contains, than from the 
rcaſonings employed to ſupport theſe principles, 
and from the ſcientific manner in which they are 


unfolded in their proper order and connection. 


General aſſertions with reſpe& to the advantages 
of a free commerce, may be collected from vari- 
ous writers of an early date. But in queſtions of 
ſo complicated a nature as occur in-political cxco- 
nomy, the credit of ſuch opinions belongs of right 
to the author who firſt eſtabliſhed their ſolidity, 
and followed them out to their remote conſequenc- 
as; notto him who, by a fortunate accident, firſt 
tumbled on the truth, 


Beſides the principles which Mr. S174 con- 
ſidered as more peculiarly his own, his Inquiry 
exhibits a ſyſtematical yiew of the moſt important 
articles of political ceconomy, lo as to ſerve the 
purpoſe of an elementary treatiſe on that very ex- 

g tenſiye 
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tenſive and difficult ſeience. The ſkill and the 
comprehenſivenels of mind diſplayed in his ar- 
rangement, can be judged of by thoſe alone who 
have compared it with that adopted by his imme- 
diate predeceflors. And perhaps, in point of 
utility, the labour he has employed in connecting 
and methodiſing their ſcattered ideas, is not leſs 
valuable than the reſults of his own original ſpecu- 
lations : For it is only when digeſted in a clear 
and natural order, that truths make their proper 

Impreſſion on the mind, and that erroneous opi- 
nions can be combated with ſucceſs. 


It does not belong to my preſent undertaking 
(even if I were qualified for fuch a taſk) to attempt 
the ſeparation of the ſolid and important doctrines 
of Mr. SM1THn's book from thoſe opinions which 
appear exceptionable or doubtful. I acknow- 
ledge, that there are ſome of his conclufions to 
which I would not be underſtood to ſubſcribe im- 
plicitly ; more particularly in that chapter, where 
he treats of the principles of taxation, and which 
is cerrainly executed in a manner more looſe and 
unſatisfactory than the other parts of his ſyſtem. 


It would be improper for me to conelude this 
ſection without taking notice of the manly and 
dignified freedom with which the author uniform- 
ly delivers his opinions, and of the ſuperiority 
which he difcovers throughout, to all the little pal- 
fions connected with the factions of the times in 
which he wrote. Whoever takes the trouble to 

compare 
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compare the general tone of his compoſition with 
the period of its firſt publication, cannot fail to 


b feel and acknowledge the force of this remark.— i 

; It is not often that a difintereſted zeal for truth 4 

l has ſo ſoon met with its juſt reward. Philoſophers 

b (to uſe an expreſſion of Lord Bacox's) are © the 

8 ſervants of poſterity ;”? and moſt of thoſe who have 

1 devoted their talents to the beſt intereſts of man- 

1 kind, have been obliged, like Bacon, to © be- 5 

5 queath their fame” to a race yet unborn, and to | 

A conſole themſelves with the idea of ſowing what 
another generation was to reap : | | 

| | 

. Inſere Dapſimi pyros, carpent tua poma nepotes. | 

| 

. Mr. Sx1rH was more fortunate; or rather, in this | | 

ci respect, his fortune was fingolar. He furvived | 

195 the publication of his work only fifteen years; | 

LP and yet, during that period, he had not only the 

195 ſatisfaction of ſecing the oppofition it at firſt ex- 

oh cited, gradually fabhtde, but to witnefs the prae- 

. tical influence of his writings on the conimereial. 


policy of his country. 
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years he paſſed at London, in a ſociety too extenſive 


y s 


SECTION V. 


Concluſion of the Narratzve. 


ABOUT two years after the publication of 
* The Wealth of Nations,“ Mr. SMITH was ap- 
pointed one of the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's 
Cuſtoms in Scotland; a preferment which, in his 
eſtimation, derived an additional value from its 
being beſtowed on him at the requeſt of the Duke 
of BuccLEUGH. The greater part of theſe two 


and varied to afford him any opportunity of in- 
dulging his taſte for ſtudy. His time, however, 
was not loſt to himſelf; for much of it was ſpent 
with ſome of the firſt names in Engliſh literature. 
Of theſe no unfavourable ſpecimen is preſerved by 
Dr. BARNARPD, in his well known © Verſes ad- 
„ dreſſed to Sir JosHUua REYNOLDS and his 
« friends.” 


If I have thoughts, and can't expreſs *em, 

G1BBON ſhall teach me how to dreſs *em 
In words ſele& and terſe: 

Jo Nxs teach me modeſty and Greek, 

SMITH how to think, Bux EER how to ſpeak, 
And BRAUCLERC to converſe “ 


} 


In 


* Sec Annual Regiſter for the year 1776. 
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In conſequence of Mr. SMm1TH's appointment 
to the Board of Cuſtoms, he removed, in 1778, to 
Edinburgh, where he ſpent the laſt twelve years 
of his life; enjoying an affluence which was more 
than equal to all his wants; and, what was to him 
of ſtill greater value, the proſpe& of paſſing the 
remainder of his days n the companions of 


of his youth. 

p- e 142 ; 

y's His mother, who, though now in extreme old 
his age, ſtill poſſeſſed a confiderable degree of health, 


and retained all her faculties unimpaired, accom- | 
panied him to town; and his coufin Miſs JANE | 
DoucLas; (who had formerly been a member of | 
his family at Glaſgow, and for whom he had al- l 
ways felt the affection of a brother,) while ſhe di- | 
vided with him thoſe tender attentions which her | 
aunt's infirmities required, relieved him of a charge 1 
for which he was peculiarly ill qualified, by her 
friendly ſuperintendance of his domeſtic œeo- 
nomy. 


The acceſſion to his income which his new office 
brought him, enabled him to gratify, to a much 
greater extent than his former circumſtances ad- 
mitted of, the natural generoſity of his diſpoſition; 
and the ſtate of his funds at the time of his death, 
compared with his very moderate eſtabliſhment, 
confirmed, beyond a doubt, what his intimate ac- 

quaintances had often ſuſpected, that a large pro- 

portivet of his annual ſavings was allotted to' offices 
| of 
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of ſecret charity. A ſmall, but excellent library, 
which he had gradually formed with great judg- 
ment in the ſeledtion; and a fimple, though hoſ- 
pitable table, where, without the formality of an 
invitation, he was always happy to receive his 
friends, were the only expences that could be 
confidered as his on. | 


The change in his babits which his removal to 
Edinburgh produced, was not equally favourable 
to his literary purſuits. The duties of his office, 
though they required Hut little exertion of thought, 
were yet ſufficient to wafte his ſpirits and to diſſi- 
pate his attention; and now that his career is 
cloſed, it is impoſſible to reſlect on the time they 
conſumed, without lamenting, that it had not 
been employed in labours more profitable to the 
world, and more equal to his mind. 


During the firſt years of his reſidence in this ei. 
ty, his ſtudies ſeemed to be entirely ſuſpended; 
and his paſſion for letters ſerved only to amuſe his 


leiſure, and to animate his converſation. The in- 
l | firmities 


* Some very affecting inſtances of Mr. Suirz's bench 
cence, in caſes where he found it impoſſible to conceal en- 
tirely his good offices, have been mentioned to me by a near 
relation of his, and one of his moft confidential friends, Mifs 
Ross, daughter of the late PATRICK Ross, Eſq. of Inner- 
nethy. They were all on a ſcale much beyond what might 
have been expected from bis fortune; and were accompanied 
with circumſtances equally honourable to the delicacy of his 


feelings and the liberality of his heart. 
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firmities of age, of which he very early began to 
feel the approaches, reminded him at laſt, when 
it was too late, of what he yet owed to the publie, 


and to his own fame. The principal materials of 


the works which he had announced, had been 
long ago collected; and little probably was Want- 
ing, but a few years of health and retirement, to 
beſtow on them that ſyſtematical arrangement in 
which he delighted; and the ornaments of that 
flowing, and apparently artleſs ſtyle, which he 
had ſtudiouſly cultivated, but which, after all his 
experience in compoſition, he adjuſted, with ex- 
treme diffieulty, to his own taſte “. 


The death of his mother in 1784, which was 
followed by that of Miſs DoveLas in 1788, 
contributed, it is probable, to fruſtrate theſe pro- 
jects. T *I had been the ohjects of his 5 affcQion 

© for 


* Mr. SmrTH obſerved to me, not long before his death, 
that after all his practice in writing, he compoſed as lowly, 
and with as great difficulty, as at firſt. He added, at the 
fame time, that Mr. Humz had acquired fo great a facility in 
this reſpect, that the laſt volumes of his hiſtory were print- 
ed from his original copy, with a few marginal TE | 


It may gratify the curioſity of ſome readers to know, that 
when Mr. SMiTH was employed in compoſition, he generally 
walked up and down his apartment, diftating to a ſecretary. 
All Mr. Humz's works (I have been aſſured) were writ- 
ten with his own hand. A critical reader may, I think, 
perceive in the different ſtyles of theſe two claffical writers, 
the effects of their different modes of ſtudy. 
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for more than ſixty years; and in their ſociety 
he had enjoyed, from his infancy, all that he 
ever knew of the endearments of a family. He 
was now alone, and helpleſs; and, though he 
bore his loſs with equanimity, and regained ap- 
parently his former cheerfulneſs, yet his health 
and ſtrength gradually declined till the period of 
his death, which happened in July 1790, about 
two years after that of his couſin, and fix after 
that of his mother. His laſt illneſs, which aroſe 
from a chronic obſtruction in his bowels, was 
lingering and painful; but had every conſolation 
to ſooth it which he could derive from the tender- 
eſt ſympathy of his friends, and from the com- 
plete reſignation of his own mind. 


A few days before his death, finding his end 
approach rapidly, he gave orders to deſtroy all 
his manuſcripts, excepting ſome detached eſſays, 
which he entruſted to the care of his executors; 
and they were accordingly committed to the 
flames. What were the particular contents of 
theſe papers, is not known even to his moſt inti- 
mate iriends; but there can þe no doubt that 
they conſiſted, in part, of the lectures on rheto- 
ric, which he read at Edinburgh in the year 1748, 
and of the lectures on natural religion and on ju- 
riſprudence, which formed part of his courſe at 
Glaſgow. That this irreparable injury to letters 
procceded, in ſome degree, from an exceſſive ſo- 


licitude in the author about his poſthumous repu- 
| tation, 
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tation, may perhaps be true; but with reſpect to 
ſome of his manuſcripts, may we not ſuppoſe, 
that he was influenced by higher motives? It is 
but ſeldom that a philoſopher, who has been oc- 
cupied from his youth with moral or with politi- 
cal enquiries, ſucceeds completely to his wiſh in 
ſtating to others, the grounds upon which his 
own opinions are founded; and hence it is, that 


the known principles of an individual, who has 


approved to the public his candour, his liberality, 
and his judgment, are entitled to a weight and 
an authority, independent of the evidence which 
he is able, upon any particular occaſion, to pro- 
duce in their ſupport. A ſecret conſciouſneſs of 
this circumſtance, and an apprehenſion, that by 
not doing juſtice to an important argument, the 
progreſs of truth may be rather retarded than ad- 
vanced, have probably induced many authors to 
with-hold from the world the unfiniſhed reſults of 
their moſt valuable labours; and to content them- 
ſelves with giving the general ſanction of their 
ſuffrages to truths which they regarded as peculi- 
arly intereſting to the human race. 


The 


* Since writing the above, I have been favoured by Dr. 
Horrox with the following particulars: 


Some time before his laſt illneſs, when Mr. Suirk had 
occaſion to go London, he enjoined his friends, to whom he 
had entruſted the diſpoſal of his manuſcripts, that in the event 


of his death, they ſhould deſtroy all the volumes of his lec- 


tures, 


2 
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The additions to the Theory of Moral Senti. 
ments, moſt of which were compoſed under ſevere 
diſcaſe, had fortunately been ſent to the preſs in 
the beginning of the preceding winter; and the 
author lived to ſec the publication of the work. 

| The 


tures, doing with the reſt of his manuſcripts what they pleaſ. 
ed. When now he had become weak, and ſaw the approach 
ing period of his life, he ſpoke to his friends again upon the 


Tame ſubject. They entreated him to make his mind eaſy, as 
he might depend upon their fulfilling his defire. He was 


then ſatisfied. But ſome days afterwards, finding his anxiety 


not entirely removed, he begged one of them to deftroy the 


volumes immediately. This accordingly was done; and his 
mind was ſo much relieved, that he was able to receive hi 
friends in the evening with his uſual complacency. 


They had been in uſe to ſup with him every Sunday; and 
that evening there was a pretty numerous meeting of them, 
Mr. $M:TH not finding himſelf able to fit up with them as uſu- 
al, retired to bed before ſupper; and, as he went away, took 
leave of his friends by ſaying, © I believe we muſt adjourn this 
meeting to ſome other place. He died a very few days after- 
wards,” 


Mr. RIDD EIL, an intimate friend of Mr. Smrra's, who 
was preſent at one of the converſations on the ſubject of the 


manuſcripts, mentioned to me, in addition to Dr. Hurrox's 


note, that Mr. SmiTH regretted, « he had done fo little.“ 
* But I meant (ſaid he) to have done more; and there are 
materials in my papers, of which I could have made a great 
deal. But that is now out of the queſtion.” 


That the idea of deſtroying ſuch unfiniſhed works as might 


be in his poſſeflion at the time of his death, was not the effect 
as 1 
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The moral and ſerious ſtrain that prevails through 
theſe additions, when connected with the eireum- 
ſtances of his declining health, adds a peculiar 

| charm 


of any ſudden or haſty reſolution, appears from the following 
letter to Mr. Hun, written by Mr. SMuirh in 1773, at a 
time when he was preparing himſelf for a journey to London, 


with the proſpect of a pretty long abſence from Scotland. 


My pzar FxIEND, Edinturgh, 16th April 1973, 


As I have left the care of all my literary papers to you, I 


muſt tell you, that except thoſe which TI-carry along with me, 


there are none worth the publication, but a fragment of a great 


work, which contains a hiſtory of the aſtronomical ſyſtems 
that were fucceffively in faſhion down to the time of Des 
Caxrzs. Whether that might not be publiſhed as a fragment 
of an intended juvenile work, I leave entirely to your judg- 
ment, though I begin to ſuſpect myſelf that there is more re- 
finement than ſolidity in ſome parts of it. This little work 
you will find in a thin folio paper book in my back room. All 
the other louſe papers which you will find in that deſk, or 
within the glafs folding doors of a bureau which ſtands in my 
bed-rvom, together with about eighteen thin paper folio books, 
which you will Likewiſe find within the ſame glaſs folding 
doors, I defire may be deftroyed without any examination, 
Unleſs I die very ſuddenly, I ſhall take care that the papers I 
carry with me ſhall be carefully ſent to you. 


I ever am, my dear Friend, moſt faithfully your's, 
> Aba SMITH. 


To Davm Hume, Eſq. 
St. Andrew's Square. 


er obligations to a ſociety than J do to the Uni- 


given a ſuperior degree of illuſtration. The 


the moſt, uſeful, and therefore as by far the 
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charm to his pathetic eloquence, and communi. 
cates a new intereſt, if poſſible, to thoſe ſublime 


truths, which, in the academical retirement of 


his youth, awakened the firſt ardours of his ge- 
nius, and on which the laſt efforts of his mind 
repoled, 


In a letter addreſſed, in the year 1787, to the 
Principal of the Univerfity of Glaſgow, in con- 
ſequence of being elected Rector of that learned 
body, a pleaſing memorial remains of the ſatis- 
faction with which he always recollected that pe- 
riod of his literary career, which had been more 
peculiarly conſecrated to theſe important ſtudies, 
No preferment (ſays he) could have given me lo 
«< much real ſatisfaction. No man can owe great- 


« verſity of Glaſgow. They educated me; they 
ce ſent me to Oxford. Soon after my return to 
Scotland, they elected me one of their own 
«© members; and afterwards preferred me to ano- 
* ther office, to which the abilities and virtues of 
« the never to be forgotten Dr. Hu rcHESON had 


« period of thirteen years which I ſpent as a 
« member of that ſociety, I remember as by far 


* happieſt and moſt honourable period of my lite; 
« and now, after three and twenty years abſence, 
© to be remembered in ſo very agreeable a man- 


* ner wy my old friends and proteQtors, gives 
© me 
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whom the recollection of his worth ſtill forms a 


of his mind, it is perhaps impoſſible to trace. 
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eme a heart-ſelt Joy which I cannot eaſily expreſs \ 2/4) 12 ha 4 in 

© to you.” „ | 
Tur ſhort narrative which I have now finiſhed, 

however barren of incident, may convey a gene- | 

ral idea of the genius and character of this illuſ- | 

trious Man. Of the intellectual gifts and attain- 

ments by which he was ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 

ed;—of the originality and comprehenſiveneſs 

of his views; the extent, the variety, and the 

correctneſs of his information; the inexhauſtible 

fertility of his invention; and the ornaments 

which his rich and beautiful imagination had bor- 

rowed from elaſſical culture he has left behind i 

him laſting monuments. To his private worth \ | 

the moſt certain of all teſtimonies may be found 

in that confidence, reſpect, and attachment, 

which followed him through all the various rela- 7 

tions of life. The ſerenity and gaiety he enjoy- | 

ed, under the preſſure of his growing infirmines, 

and the warm intereſt he felt to the laſt, in every 


thing connected with the welfare of his friends, : | 


will be long remembered by a ſmall circle, with 
whom, as long as his ſtrength permitted, he re- f 
gularly ſpent an evening in the week; and to g 


pleaſing though melancholy bond of union. 


The more delicate and characteriſtical features 


That there were many peculiarities, both in bis 
manner, 
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manner, and in his intellectual habits, was ma- 
nifeſt to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver; but al- 
though, to thoſe who knew him, theſe peculiart- 
ties detracted nothing from the refpe& which his 
abilities commanded ; and although, to his inti- 
mate friends, they added an inexpreſſible charm 
to his converſation, while they diſplayed, in the 
moſt intereſting light, the artleſs ſimplicity of his 
heart; yet it would require a very ſkilful pencil 
to preſent them to the public eye. He was cer- 
tainly not fitted for the general commerce of the 
world, or for the buſineſs of active life. The 
comprehenſive ſpeculations with which he had 
been occupied from his youth, and the variety of 
materials which his own invention continually 
ſupplied to his thoughts, rendered him habitually 
inattentive to familiar objects, and to common 
occurrences; and he frequently exhibited inſtan- 
ees of abſence, which have ſcarcely been ſurpaſſ- 
ed by the fancy of La Bxuyrrs. Even in com- 
pany, he was apt to be ingroſſed with his ſtudies; 
and appeared, at times, by the motion of his 
lips, as well as by his looks and geſtures, to be 
in the fervour of compoſition. I have often, how- 
_ ever, been ſtruck, at the diſtance of years, with 
his accurate memory of the moſt trifling particu- 
lars; and am inclincd to believe, from this and 
7 ſome other circumſtances, that he poſſeſſed a pow- 
| er, not perhaps uncommon among abſent men, 
of recolleQing, in conſequence of ſubſequent 
| efforts of reflection, many occurrences which, at 


the 
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the time when they happened, did not ſeem to 
have ſenſibly attracted his notice. 


To the defect now 1 it was probably 
owing, in part, that he did not fall in eafily with 
the common dialogue of converſation, and that 
he was ſomewhat apt to convey: his own ideas in 
the form of a lecture. When he did ſo, how. 
ever, it never proceeded from a wiſh to ingroſs 
the diſcourſe, or to gratify his vanity. His own 
inclination diſpoſed him ſo ſtrongly to enjoy in 
filence the gaiety of thoſe around him, that his 
friends were often led to concert little ſchemes, 
in order to bring him on the ſubjects moſt likely 
to intereſt him. Nor do I think I ſhall be accuſ- 
ed of going too far, when I ſay, that he was 
ſcarcely ever known to ſtart a new topic himſelf, 
or to appear unprepared upon thoſe topics that 
were introduced by others. Indeed, his conver- 
{ation was never more amufing than when he gave 
a looſe to his genius, upon the very few branches 
of knowledge of which he only poſſeſſed the out- 


lines. 


The opinions he formed of men, upon a ſlight 
- acquaintance, were frequently erroneous; but the 
| tendency of his nature inclined him much more 
to blind partiality, than to ill- founded prejudice. 
The enlarged views of human affairs, on which 
his mind habitually dwelt, left him neither time 
for inclination to ſtudy, in detail, the uninteref- 


mn 
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ting peculiarities of ordinary characters; aud ac- 
cordingly, though intimately acquainted with the 
capacitics of tht intellect, and the workings of 
the heart, and accuſtomed, in his theories, to 


mark, with the moſt delicate hand, the niceſt | 


ſhades, both of genius and of the paſſions ; yet, 
in judging of individuals, it ſometimes happened, 
_ that his eſtimates were, in a ſurpriſing degree, 
wide of the truth. | 


The opinions, too, which, in the thoughtleſſ. 
neſs and confidence of his ſocial hours, he was 
accuſtomed to hazard on books, and on queſtions 
of ſpeculation, were not uniformly ſuch as might 
have been expected from the ſuperiority of his 
underſtanding, and the fingular confiſtency of his 
philoſophical principles. They were liable to be 
infuenced by accidental circumſtances, and by 
the humour of the moment; and when retailed 
by thoſe who only ſaw him occaſtonally, ſuggeſt. 
ed falſe and contradictory ideas of his real ſenti- 
ments: On theſe, however, as on moſt other 
occaſions, there was always much truth, as well 
as ingenuity, in his remarks; and if the different 
opinions which, at different times, he pronounc- 
ed upon the ſame ſubje&, had been all combined 
together, ſo as to modify and limit each other, 
they would probably have afforded materials for 
a deciſion, equally comprehenſive and juſt. But, 
in the ſocicty of his friends, he had no diſpoſi- 


tion to form thoſe qualiſied concluſions that we 
admire 
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admire in his writings; and he generally content- 


cd himſelf with a bold and maſterly ſketch of the 
object, from the firſt point of view in which his 


| temper, or his fancy, preſented, it. Somet ing 
of the ſame kind might be remarked, when he 
attempted, in the flow of his ſpirits, to delincate 


thoſe characters which, from long intimacy, he 
might have been ſuppoſed to underſtand thorough- 


ly. The picture was always lively, and expreſ- 


fe; and commonly bore a ſtrong and amuſing 
reſemblance to the original, when viewed under 
one particular aſpect; but ſeldom, perhaps, con- 
reyed a juſt and complete conception of it 


in all its dimenſions and proportions.——In a 


word, it was the fault of his unpremeditated 
jadgments, to be too ſyſtematical, and too much 


in extremes. 


But, in whatever way theſe trifling peculiarities 
in his manners may be explained, there can be 
no doubt, that they were intimately connected 
with the genuine artleſſneſs of his mind. In this 
amiable quality, he often recalled to his friends, 


the accounts that are given of good La For- 


TAINE; a quality which in him derived a pecu- 
liar grace from the fingularity of its combination 
with thoſe powers of reaſon and of eloquence 
which, in his political and moral writings, have 
long engaged the admiration of Europe. 


»: 1 


3 


neral expreſſion 15 his countenance. 


' cate. In the education of this young gentleman, 
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Tn his external form and appearance, there was 
nothing uncommon. When perfectly at eaſe, 
and when warmed with converſation, his gel. 
tures were animated, and not ungraceful; and, 
in the ſocicty of thoſe he loved, his features were 
often brightened with a ſmile of inexpreſſible be. 
nignity. In the company of ſtrangers, his ten. 
deney to abſence, and perhaps ſtill more his con- 
ſciouſneſs of this tendency, rendered his manner 
ſomewhat embarraſfed an effect which was pro- 


babluy not a little heightened by thoſe ſpeculative 


ideas of propriety, which his recluſe habits tend- 
ed at once to perfect in his conception, and to di- 
miniſh his power of realizing. He never fat for 
his picture; but the medallion of TAssIE con- 
veys an exact idea of his profile, and of the ge- 


The valuable ns that he had collected he 
bequeathed, together with the reſt of his proper- 
ty, to his couſin Mr. Davip DoveLas, Advo- 


he had employed much of his leiſure; and it was 
only two years before his death, (at a time when 
he could ill ſpare the pleaſure of his ſociety,) that 
he had ſent him to ſtudy law at Glaſgow, under 
the care of Mr. MILLAR - the ſtrongeſt proof 
he could give of his diſintereſted zeal for the im- 
provement of his friend, as well as of the eſteem 
in which he held the abilities of that eminent 
Profeſſor. 


The 
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The executors of his will were Dr. Br.ack and 
Dr. HuTTON; with whom he had long lived in 
habits of the moſt intimate and cordial friend- 
ſhip; and who, to the many other teſtimonies 
which they had given him of their affection, ad- 
ded the mournful office of witneſſing his laſt mo- 
ments, 
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WONDER, Surpriſe, and Admiration, are 
words which, though often confounded, de- 
note, in our language, ſentiments that are in- 
deed allied, but that are in ſome reſpects diffe- 
rent alſo, and diſtin& from one another. What 
is new and fingular, excites that ſentiment which, 
in ſtri& propriety, is called Wonder; what is 
unexpected, Surpriſe; and what is great or 
beautiful, Admiration. 


We wonder at all extraordinary and uncom- 
mon objects, at all the rarer phænomena of na- 
ture, at meteors, comets, eclipſes, at fingular 
plants and animals, and at every thing, in ſhort, 
with which we have before been either little 


or not at all acquainted ; and we ſtill wonder, 


though forewarned of what we are to ſee. 
| We 


_— — S . 
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We are ſurpriſed at thoſe things which we 
have ſeen often, but which we leaſt of all ex- 
peed to meet with in the place where we find 
them; we are ſurpriſed at the ſudden appear-” 
ance of a friend, whom we have ſeen a thouſand 
times, but whom we did not imagine we were to 
ſee then. 


We admire the beauty of a plain or the great. 
neſs of a mountains though we have ſeen both 
often before, aud though nothing appears to, us 
in either, but what we had expected with cer- 
tainty to ſee. 


| Whether this criticiſm upon the preciſe mean- 
ing of theſe words be juſt, is of little importauce. 
I imagine it is juſt, though I acknowledge, that 
the beſt writers in our language have not al- 
ways made uſe of them according to it. Milton, 
upon the appearance of Death to Satan, * 
that 


The Fiend what this might be admir'd; 
Admir'd, not fear'd. 


But if this criticiſm be juſt, the proper expreſ- 
fon ſhould have been W]§Ʒ2 der d. Dryden, upon 
the diſcovery of Iphigenia ſleeping, ſays, that 


The fool of nature ſtood with ſtupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that teſtified ſurpriſe. 


But what Cimon muſt have felt upon this occa- 
ſion could not ſo much be Surpriſe, as Wonder 
and 


( 
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and Admiration. All that I contend for is, 
that the ſentiments excited by what is new, by 
what is unexpected, and by what is great and 
beautiful, are really diflerent, however the words 
made ule of to expreſs them may ſometimes be 
coutounded. Even the admiration which is ex- 
cited by beauty, 1s quite different (as will appear 
more fully hereafter) from that which is inſpired 
by greatneſs, though we have but one word to 
denote them, 


Theſe ſentiments, like all others when inſpir- 
ed by one and the ſame object, mutually ſupport 
and enliven one another: an object with which 


we are quite familiar, and which we ſee ever 


day, produces, though both great and beauti- 
ful, but a ſmall effect upon us; becauſe our ad- 
miration is not ſupported either by Wonder or 
by Surpriſe: and if we have heard a very ac- 
curate deſcription of a monſter, our Wonder will 
be the leſs when we ſee it ; becauſe our previous 
knowledge of it will in a great meaſure prevent 
our Surpriſe. | | 


It is the deſign of this Eſſay to conſider par- 


_ ticularly the nature and cauſes of each of theſe _ 


ſentiments, whoſe influence is of far wider ex- 
tent than we ſhould be apt upon a careleſs view 
to imagine. I ſhall begin with Surpriſe. 


SECTION 


| 


| 
| 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Effet of Unexpedteaneſs, or of Surpriſe. 


4 


VV HEN an object of any kind, which has been 


for ſome time expected and foreſeen, preſents 


itſelf, whatever be the emotion which it is by 
a 2 Na 

nature fitted to excite, the mind muſt have been 

prepared for it, and muſt even in ſome meaſure 


have conceived it before-hand ; becauſe the idea 


of the object having been ſo long preſent to it, 
muſt have before-hand excited ſome degree of 
the ſame emotion which the object itſelf would 
excite: the change, therefore, which its pre- 
ſence produces comes thus to be leſs confider- 
able, and the emotion or paſſion which it excites 


| glides gradually and eafily into the heart, with- | 


out violence, pain, or difficulty. 
But the contrary of all this happens when 
the object is unexpected; the paſhon is then 


poured in all at once upon the heart, which is 


thrown, if it is a ſtrong paſſion, into the molt 
violent and con vulſive emotions, ſuch as ſome- 
times cauſe immediate death ; ſometimes, by the 
ſuddenneſs of the extacy, ſo entirely disjoint the 
whole frame of the, imagination, that it never 
after returns to its former tone and compoſure, 


but 
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but falls either into a frenzy or habitual lunacy; 
and ſuch as almoſt always occaſion a momentary 
loſs of reaſon, or of that attention to other things 
which our ſituation or our duty requires. 


How much we dread the effects of the more 


violent paſſions, when they come ſuddenly upon 


the mind, appears from thoſe preparations which 
all men think neceſſary when going to inform 


any one of what is capable of exciting them. 


Who would chooſe all at once to inform his 
friend of an extraordinary calamity that had be- 


fallen him, without taking care before-hand, by 


alarming him with an uncertain fear, to an- 
nounce, if one may ſay ſo, his misfortune, and 


thereby prepare aud diſpoſe him for receiving 


the tidings ? 


Thoſe panic terrors which ſometimes ſeize ar- 
mies in the field, or great cities, when an enemy 
is in the neighbourhood, and which deprive for 
a time the moſt determined of all deliberate judg- 


ments, are never excited but by the ſudden ap- 


prehenſion of unexpected danger. Such violent 
conſternations, which at once confound whole 
multitudes, benumb their underſtandings, and 
agitate their hearts, with all the agony of extra- 
vagant fear, can never be produced by any 


foreleen danger, how great ſoever. Fear, tho 


naturally a very ſtrong paſſion, never riſes to 
luch exceſſes, unleſs exaſperated both by Won- 
der, from the uncertain nature of the danger, 


and 
% 
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and by Surpriſe from the adden of the 
apprehenſion. 


Surpriſe, therefore, is not to be regarded as an 
original emotion of a ſpecies diſtin& from all 
others. The violent and ſudden change pro. 
duced upon the mind, when an emotion of any 
kind is brought ſuddenly upon it, conſtitutes the 
whole nature of Surprile, | 


But when not only a paſhon and a great paſ- 
fion comes all at once upon the mind, but when 


it comes upon it while the mind is in the mood 


moſt unfit for conceiving it, the Surpriſe is 
then the greateſt, Surpriſes of joy when the 
mind is ſunk into grief, or of grief when it 15 
elated with joy, are therefore the moſt inſup- 
portable. The change is in chis caſe the greateſt 


poſſible. Not only a ſtrong paſſion is conceived 


all at ouce, but a ſtrong paſſion the direct oppo- 
fite of that which was before in poſſeſſion of the 
ſoul. When a load of ſorrow comes down upon 
the heart that is expanded and elated with gaiety 


and joy, it ſeems not only to damp and oppreſs 
it, but almoſt to cruſh and bruiſe it, as a real 
weight would cruſh and bruiſe the body. On 


the contrary, when from an unexpected change 
of fortune, a tide of gladneſs ſeems, if I may ſay 
fo, to ſpring up all at once within it, when de- 


preſſed and contracted with grief and ſorrow, 


it feels as if ſuddenly extended and heaved up 


with violent and irreſiſtible force, and is torn 


with 
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with pangs of all others moſt exquiſite, and 


which almoſt always occaſion faintings, deli- 


riums, and ſometimes inſtant death. For it may 
be worth while to obſerve, that though grief be 


a more violent paſſion than joy, as indeed all 
uneaſy ſenſations ſeem naturally more pungent 
than the oppoſite agreeable ones, yet of the two, 


Surpriſes of joy are ſtill more inſupportable than 
| Surpriſes of grief. We are told that after the 
battle of Thraſimenus, while a Roman lady, 
who had been informed that her ſon was flain 
in the action, was fitting alone bemoaning her 
misfortunes, the young man who eſcaped came 
ſuddenly into the room to her, and that ſhe: 
| cried out and expired inſtantly in a tranſport of 
joy. Let us ſuppoſe the contrary of this to have 


happened, and that in the midſt of domeſtic feſ⸗ 
tivity and mirth, he had ſuddenly fallen down 
dead at her feet, is it likely that the effects 


would have been equally violeut? I imagine not. 


The heart ſprings to joy with a ſort of natural 
elaſticity, it abandons itſelf to ſo agreeable an 


emotion, as ſoon as the object is preſented; it 


ſeems to pant and leap forward to meet it, and 
the paſſion in its full force takes at once entire 
and complete poſſeſſion of the ſoul. But it is 
otherways with grief; the heart recoils from, 
and reſiſts the firſt approaches of that diſagree- 
able paſſion, and it requires ſome time before 
the melancholy object can produce its full effect. 


Grief comes on flowly and gradually, nor ever 


riſes at once to that height of agony to which 
os | it 
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it is increaſed after a little time. But joy comes 
ruſhing upon us all at once like a torrent. The 
change produced therefore by a Surpriſe of joy 
is more ſudden, and upon that account more 
violent and apt to have more fatal effects, than 
that which is occahoned by a Surpriſe of grief; 
there ſeems too to be ſomething in the nature 
of Surpriſe, which makes it unite more eafily 
with the briſk and quick motion of joy, than 
with the ſlower and heavier movement of grief. 
Moſt men who can take the trouble to recollect, 
will find that they have heard of more people 
who died or became diſtracted with ſudden joy, 
' than with ſudden grief. Yet from the nature of 
human affairs, the latter muſt be much more fre- 
quent than the former. A man may break his 
leg, or loſe his fon, though he has had no warn- 
ing of either of theſe events, but he can hardly 
meet with an extraordinary piece of good for- 
tune, without having had ſome foreſight of what 
was to happen. . 


Not only grief and joy but all the other paſ- 

ſions, are more violent, when oppoſite extremes 
ſucceed each other. Is any reſentment ſo keen 
as what follows the quarrels of lovers, or any 
love fo paſſionate as what attenes mb re con- 
cilement? 


Even the objects of the external ſenſes aſſect 
us in a more lively manner, when oppoſite ex- 
tremes ſucceed to, or are placed beſide each 
other. 
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other. Moderate warmth ſeems intolerable heat 
if felt after extreme cold. What is bitter will 
ſeem more ſo when taſted after what is very 


ſweet; a dirty white will ſeem bright and pure 


when placed by a jet black. The vivacity in 


| ſhort of every ſenſation, as well as of every 


ſentiment, ſeems to be greater or leſs in propor- 
tion to the change made by the impreſſion of 


either upon the fituation of the mind or organ; 


but this change mult neceſſarily be the greateſt 
when oppoſite ſentiments and ſenſations are con- 
traſted, or ſucceed immediately to one another. 
Both ſentiments and ſenſations are then the live- 
lieſt; and this ſuperior vivacity proceeds from 
nothing but their being brought upon the mind 
or organ when in a ſtate moſt unfit for conceiv- 
ing enn, 


As the oppoſition of contraſted ſentiments 
heightens their vivacity, ſo the reſemblance of 
thoſe which immediately ſucceed each other ren- 


ders them more faint and languid. A parent 


who has loſt ſeveral childrea immediately after 
one another, will be leſs affected with the death 
of the laſt than with that of the firſt, though 
the loſs in itſelf be, in this caſe, undoubtedly 


greater; but his mind being already funk into 


ſorrow, the new misfortune ſeems to produce 
no other effect than a continuance of the ſame 


_ melancholy, and is by no means apt to occaſion 


ſuch tranſports of grief as are ordinarily excited 


by the firſt ealamity of the kind ; he receives it, 
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though with great dejection, yet with ſome de- 
gree of calmneſs and compoſure, and without 
any thing of that anguiſh and agitation of mind 
which the novelty of the misfortune is apt to 
occaſion... Thoſe who have been unfortunate. 
through the whole courſe of their lives are of. 
ten indeed habitually melancholy, and ſome- 


times peeviſh and ſplenetic, yet upon any freſh: 


diſappointment, though they are vexed and 


complain a little, they ſeldom fly out into any 


more violent paſſion, and never fall into thoſe 
trauſports of rage or grief, which often, upon 


the like occaſions, diſtract the fortunate and 


ſucceſsful: 


Upon this are founded, in a great meaſure, 
ſome of the effects of habit and cuſtom. It is 
well known that cuſtom deadens the vivacity 
of both pain and pleaſure, abates the grief we 
ſhould feel for the one, and weakens the joy 
we ſhould derive from the other. The pain 1s 
ſupported without agony, and the pleaſure en- 
Joyed without rapture : becauſe cuſtom and the 
frequent” repetition of any obje& comes at laſt 
to form and bend the mind or organ to that ha- 
bitual mood and diſpoſition which fits them to 
receive its impreſſion, without undergoing any 


very violent change. 


SECTION 
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S'E © T F ON NA 
i Monder, or of the Efecs of Novelty. 


Tri lM evident that the mind takes pleaſure in 
obſerving the reſemblances that are diſcoverable 
betwixt different objects. It is by means of ſuch 


obſervations that it endeavours to arrange and 


| methodiſe all its ideas, and to reduce them into 
proper claſſes and affortments. Where it can 
| obſerve hut one ſingle quality, that is common to 
| a great variety of otherwiſe widely different ob- 
jets, that fingle circumſtance will be ſufficient 


for it to connect them all together, to reduce 


them to one common claſs, and to call them by 
one general name. It is thus that all things en- 
dowed with a power of ſelf- motion, beaſts, birds, 
fiſhes, inſects, are claſſed under the general 
name of Animal; and that theſe azain, along 
with thoſe which want that power, are arranged 
under the ſtill more general word Subſtance : and 
this is the origin of thoſe aſſortments of objects 
and ideas which in the ſchools are called Genera 


and Species, and of thoſe abſtrat and general 


names, which in all languages are made uſe of 
to expreſs them. 


The further we advance in knowledge and 


experience, the greater number of diviſions and 
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ſubdiviſions of thoſe Genera and Species we are 
both inclined and obliged to make. We ob. 
ſerve a greater variety of particularities among 
thoſe things which have a groſs reſemblance; 
and having made new diviſions of them, ac- 
cording to thoſe newly-obſerved particularitics, 
we are then no longer to be ſatisfied with being 
able to refer an object to a remote genus, or 
very general claſs of things, to many of which 
it has but a looſe and imperfe& reſemblance 


A perſon, indeed, unacquainted with botany 


may expect to fatisfy your curioſity, by telling 


you, that ſuch a vegetable is a weed, or, per- 


haps in ſtill more general terms, that it is 
plant. But a botaniſt will neither give nor ac. 
cept of ſuch an anſwer. He has broke and di. 
vided that great claſs of objects into a number 
of inferior aſſortments, according to thoſe vs. 
rieties which his experience has diſcovered 
among them; and he wants to refer each indiv- 


dual plant to ſome tribe of vegetables, with all 


of which it might have a more exact reſem- 
blance, than with many things comprehended 
under the extenſive genus of plants. A child 
imagines that it gives a ſatisfactory anſwer when 
it tells you, that an object whole name it knoys 
not is a thing, and fancies that it informs you 
of ſomething, when it thus aſcertains to which 
of the two moſt obvious and comprehenſive clal 
ſes of objects a particular impreſſion ought to 


be referred; to the claſs of realities or ſolid 


ant 


ſubſtance 
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ſubſtances which it calls 74ings, or to that of ap 
pearances which it calls nothings: 


Whatever, boy ſhort, occurs to us we are fond 
of referring to ſome ſpecies or claſs of things, 
with all of which it has a nearly exact reſem- 
blance; and though we often know- no more 
about them than about it, yet we are apt to fan- 
cy that by being able to do fo, we ſhow our- 
ſelves to be better acquainted with it, and to 
have a more thorough inſight into its nature. But 
when ſomething quite new and ſingular is pre- 
ſeated, we feel ourſelves incapable of doing this. 
The memory cannot, from all its ſtores, caſt up 
any image that nearly reſembles this ſtrange ap- 
pearance. If by ſome of its qualities it ſeems 
to reſemble, and to be connected with a ſpecies 


| which we have before been acquainted with, it 


is by others ſeparated, and detached from that, 
and from all the other aſſortments of things we 
have hitherto been able to make. It ſtands alone 
and by itſelf in the imagination, and refuſes to 
be grovped or confounded with any ſet of ob- 
jects whatever. The imagination and memory 
exert themſelves to no purpoſe, and in vain look 
around all their claſſes of ideas in order to find 
one under which it may be arranged. They fluc- 
tuate to no purpoſe from thought to thought, 
and we remain ſtill uncertain and undetermined | 
where to place it, or what to think of it. It is 
this fluctuation and vain recolleQion, together 
with the emotion or movement of ſpirits that 

C 2 they 
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they excite, which conſtitute the ſentiment pro- 
perly called Wonder, and which occaſion that 
flaring, and ſometimes that rolling of the eyes, 
that ſuſpenſion of the breath, that fwelling of 
the heart, which we may all obſerve, both in 
ourſelves and others, when wondering at ſome 
new object, and which are the natural ſymptoms 
of uncertain and undetermined thought. What 
fort of a thing can that be? What is that like? 
are the queſtions which, upon ſuch an occaſion, 
we are naturally diſpoſed to aſk. If we can re- 
collect many ſuch objects which exactly reſemble 
this new appearance, and which preſent them- 
felves to the imagination naturally, and as it were 
of their own accord, our Wonder is entirely at an 
end. If we can recolle& but a few, and which 
it requires too fome trouble to be able to call up, 
our Wonder is indeed diminiſhed, but not quite 
deſtroyed. If we can recolle& none, but are 
quite at a loſs, it is the greateſt poſhble. 


With what curious attention does a naturaliſt 
examine a fingular plant, or a fingular foſſil, that 
is preſented to him? He is at no loſs to refer it 
to the general genus of plants or foſſils; but this 
does not ſatisfy him, and when he conſiders all 
the different tribes or ſpecies of either with 
which he has hitherto been acquainted, they all, 
he thinks, refuſe to admit the new object among 
them. It ftands alone in his imagination, and 
as 1t were detached from all the other ſpecies 
of that genus to which it belongs. He labours, 

. however, 
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however, to connect it with ſome one or other 
of them. Sometimes he thinks it may be placed 
in this, and ſometimes in that other aſſortment; 
nor is he evex ſatisfied, till he has fallen upon 
one which, in moſt of its qualities, it reſembles. 
When he cannot do this, rather than it ſhould 
ſtand quite by itſelf, he will enlar ge the precincts, 
if I may ſay fo, of ſome ſpecies, in order to make 
room for it; or he will create a new ſpecies on 
purpole to receive it, and call it a Play of Nature, 


or give it ſome other appellation under which 


he arranges all the oddities that he knows not 


what elſe to do with. But to ſome claſs or other 


of known objects he muſt refer it, and betwixt 
it and them he muſt find out ſome reſemblance. or 
other, before he can get rid of that Wonder, that 
uncertainty and anxious curioſity excited by its 
fingular appearance, and by its diſſimilitude with 
all the objects he had hitherto obſerved. 


As ſingle and individual objects thus excite 
our Wonder when, by their uncommon qualities 


and ſingular appearance, they make us uncertain 


to what ſpecies of things we ought to refer them; 
lo a ſucceſſion of objects which follow one ano- 
ther in an uncommon train or order, will pro- 
duce -the ſame effect, though there be nothing 


particular in any oue of them taken by itſelf. 


When one accuſtomed object appears after ano- 
ther, which it does not uſually ſollow, it firſt ex- 
cites, by its unexpectedneſs, the ſentiment pro- 
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perly called Surpriſe, and afterwards by the fin- 
gularity of the ſucceſſion, or order of its appear- 
ance, the ſentiment properly called Wonder. 
We ſtart and are ſurpriſed at ſeeing it there, and 
then wonder how it came there. The motion of 
a ſma!l piece of iron along a plain table is in it 
ſelf no extraordinary object, yet the perſon who 
firſt ſaw it begin, without any viſible impulſe, in 
-onſequence of the motion of a loadſtone at ſome 


little diſtance from it, could not behold it with- 


out the moſt extreme Surpriſe; and when that 


momentary emotion was over, he would ſtill 


wonder how it came to be conjoined to an event 
with which, according to the ordinary train of 
things, he could have ſo little ſuſpected it to have 
any connection. - 


When two objects, however unlike, have of. 
ten been obſerved to follow each other, and have 


conſtantly preſented themſelves to the ſenſes in 


that order, they come to be ſo connected toge- 
ther in the fancy, that the idea of the one ſeems, 
of its own accord, to call up and introduce that 


of the other. If the objects are ſtill obſerved 


to ſucceed each other as before, this connection, 


or, as it has been called, this aſſociation of their 
ideas, becomes ſtricter and ſtricter, and the ha- 
bit of the imagination to paſs from the concep- 
tion of the one to that of the other, grows more 
and more rivetted and confirmed. As its ideas 
move more rapidly than external objects, it is 
8 running before them, and therefore 
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anticipates, before it happens, every event which 
falls out according to this ordinary courſe of 


things. When objects ſucceed each other in the 
ſame train in which the ideas of the imagination 
have thus been accuſtomed to move, and in 
which, though not conducted by that chain of 
events preſented to the ſenſes, they have acquir- 
ed a tendency to go on of their own accord, 
ſuch objects appear all cloſely connected with one 
another, and the thought glides eaſily along them, 
without effort and without interruption. T hey 
fall in with the natural career of the imagina- 
tion; and as the ideas which repreſented ſuch a 
train of things would ſeem all mutually to intro- 
duce each other, every laſt thought to be called 
up by the foregoing, and to call up the ſucceed- 
ing; ſo when the objects themſelves occur, eve- 
ry laſt event ſeems, in the ſame manner, to be 
introduced by the foregoing, and to introduce 
the ſucceeding. There 1s no break, no ſtop, no 
gap, no interval. The 1deas excited by ſo co- 
_ herent a chain of things ſeem, as it were, to float 
through the mind of their own accord, without 
obliging it to exert itſelf, or to make any effort 
in order to paſs from one of them to another, 


But if this cuſtomary connection be interrupt- 
ed, if one or more objects appear in an order 
quite different from that to which the 1 imagina- 
tion has been accuſtomed, and for which it is 
prepared, the contrary of all this happens. We 


are at firſt ſurpriſed by the unexpectedneſs of the 
new 
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new appearance, and when that momentary emo- 
tion 1s over, we ſtill wonder how it came to oc- 
cur in that place. The imagination no longer 
feels the uſual facility of paſſing from the event 
which goes before to that which comes after. It 
is an order or law of ſucceſſion to which it has 
not been accuſtomed, and which it therefore finds 


| ſome difficulty in following, or in attending to. 


The fancy is ſtopped and interrupted in that na- 
tural movement or career, according to which it 
was proceeding. Thoſe two events ſeem to ſtand 


at a diſtance from each other; it endeavours to 


bring them together, but they refuſe to unite; 
and it feels, or imagines it feels, ſomething like 
a gap or interval betwixt them. It naturally he- 
ſitates, and, as it were, pauſes upon the brink 
of this interval; it endeavours to find out ſome- 
thing which may fill up the gap, which, like a 
bridge, may ſo far at leaſt unite thoſe ſeemingly 
diſtant objects, as to render the paſſage of the 
thought betwixt them ſmooth, and natural, and 
ealy. The ſuppoſition of a chain of intermedi- 
ate, though inviſible, events, which ſucceed each 
other in a train ſimilar to that in which the ima- 
gination has been accuſtomed to move, and which 
link together thoſe disjointed appearances, is the 
only means, by which the imagination can fill up 
this interval, is the only bridge which, if one 
may ſay ſo, can ſmooth its paſſage from the one 


object to the other. Thus, when we obſerve the 


motion of the iron, in conlequence of that of 
the loadſtone, we gaze and heſitate, and feel a 
want 
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want of connection betwixt two events which 
follow one another in ſo unuſual a train. But 
when, with Des Cartes, we imagine certain invi- 
ſible effluvia to circulate round one of them, and 
by their repeated impulſes to impel the other, 
both to move towards it, and to follow its mo- 
tion, we fill up the interval betwixt them, we 
join them together by a ſort of bridge, and thus 


take off that heſitation and difficulty which the 


imagination felt in paſſing from the one to the 
other. That the iron ſhould move after the load- 
ſtone ſeems, upon this hypotheſis, in ſome mea- 
ſure according to the ordinary courſe of things. 
Motion after impulſe is an order of ſucceſſion 
with which of all things we are the moſt familiar. 
Two objects which are ſo connected ſeem no 
longer to be disjoined, and the imagination flows 
ſmoothly and eafily along them, | 


Such is the nature of this ſecond ſpecies of 
Wonder, which ariſes from an unuſual ſucceſſion 
of things. The ſtop which is thereby given to 
the career of the imagination, the difficulty which 
it finds in paſſing along ſuch disjointed objects, 
and, the feeling of ſomething like a gap or in- 
terval betwixt them, conſtitute the whole eſ- 
ſence of this emotion. Upon the clear diſcove- 
ry of a connecting chain of intermediate events, 
it vaniſhes altogether. What obſtructed the 


movement of the imagination is then removed. 


Who wonders at the machinery of the opera- 
houſe who has once been admitted behind the 
ſcenes? 
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ſcenes? In the Wonders of nature, however, 
it rarely happens that we can diſcover ſo clearly 
this connecting chain, With regard to a few 
even of them, indeed, we ſeem to have been 
really admitted behind the ſcenes, and our Won- 
der accordingly 1s entirgly at an end. Thus 
the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, which once, 
more than all the other appearances in the hea- 
vens, excited the terror and amazement of man- 
kind, ſeem now no longer to be wonderful, 
fince the connecting chain has been found ont 

which joins them to the ordinary courſe of 
things. Nay, in thoſe caſes in which we have 
been leſs ſucceſsful, even the vague hypotheſes of 
Des Cartes, and the yet more indetermined no- 
tions of Ariſtotle, have, with their followers, 
contributed to give ſome coherence to the ap- 
pearances of nature, and might diminiſh, though 


they could not deſtroy, their Wonder. If they 


did not completely fill up the interval betwixt 
the two disjointed objects, they beſtowed upon 
them, however, ſome ſort of looſe connection 
which they wanted before. 


That the imagination feels a real difficulty in 
paſſing along two events which follow one ano- 
ther in an uncommon order, may be confirmed 
by many obvious obſervations. If it attempts 


to attend beyond a certain time to a long ſeries 


of this kind, the continual efforts it is obliged 
to make, in order to paſs from one object to 
another, and thus follow the progreſs of the 

ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſhon, ſoon fatigue it, and if repeated too 
often, diſorder and disjoint its whole frame, 
It is thus that too ſevere an application to ſtudy 
_ ſometimes brings on lunacy and frenzy, in thoſe 
eſpecially who are ſomewhat advanced in life, 
but whoſe imaginations, from being too late in 


applying, have not got thoſe habits which diſ- 


poſe them to follow eafily the reaſonings in the 


abſtract ſciences. Every ſtep of a demonſtra- 
tion, which to an old practitioner is quite na- 
tural and eaſy, requires from them the moſt in- 
tenſe application of thought. Spurred on, how- 
ever, either by ambition, or by admiration for 
the ſubjeR, they ſtill continue till they become, 
firſt confuſed, then giddy, and at laſt diſtract- 
ed. Could we conceive a perſon of the ſound- 
eſt judgment, who had grown up to maturity, 
and whoſe imagination had acquired thoſe habits, 
and that mold; which the conſtitution of things 
in this world neceſſarily impreſs upon it, to 
be all at once tranſported alive to ſome other 
planet, where nature was governed by laws 
quite different from thoſe which take place 
here; .as he would be continually obliged to 
attend to events, which muſt to him appear in 
the higheſt degree jarring, irregular, and diſ- 
cordant, he would ſoon feel the ſame confuſion 
and giddineſs begin to come upon him, which 
would at laſt end in the ſame manner, in lunacy 
and diſtraction. Neither, to produce this ef- 
feR, is it neceſſary that the objects ſhould be 
either great or intereſting, or even uncommon, 


in 
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in themſelves. It is ſufficient that they follow 
one another in an uncommon order. Let any 
one attempt to look over even a game of cards, 
aud to attend particularly to every tingle ſtroke, 
and if he is unacquainted with the nature aud 
rules of the game; that is, with the laws which 
regulate the ſucceſſion of the cards; he will ſoon 
feel the fame confuſion and giddineſs begin to 
come upon him, which, were it to be coutinued 
for days and months, would end 1n the ſame 
manner, in lunacy and diſtraction. But if the 
mind be thus thrown into the moſt violent dil- 


order, when it attends to a long ſeries of events 


which follow one auother in an uncommon 
train, it muſt feel ſome degree of the ſame 
diforder, when it obſerves even a ſingle event 
fall out in this unuſual manner: for the vio- 
lent diforder can ariſe from nothing but the too 
frequent repetition of this ſmaller uneaſineſs. 


That it is the unuſualneſs alone of the ſuccet- 
ſion which occaſions this ſtop and interruption 
in the progrels of the imagination, as well as 
the notion of an interval betwixt the two im- 
mediately ſucceeding objects, to be filled up by 
ſome chain of intermediate events, is not leſs 


| evident. The ſame orders of ſucceſſion, which 


to one ſet of men feem quite according to the 
natural courſe of things, and ſuch as require 


no intermediate events to join them, ſhall. to 


another appear altogether incoherent and dis- 


Jointed, unleſs ſome ſuch events be ſuppoſed: 
| and 


» 
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and this for no other reaſon, but becauſe ſuch 


orders of ſucteſſion are familiar to the one, 
and ſtrange to the other. When we enter the 


 work-houles of the moſt common artizans ; ſuch 


as dyers, brewers, diſtillers; we obſerve a num- 


ber of appearances, which preſent themſelves 
in an order that ſeems to us very ſtrange and 


wonderful. Our thought cannot eaſily follow 


it, we feel an interval betwixt every two of 


them, and require ſome chain of intermediate 


events, to fill it up, and link them together. 


But the artizan himſelf, who has been for many 
years familiar with the conſequences of all the 


operations of his art, feels no ſuch interval. 


They fall in with what cuſtom has made the 
natural movement of his imagination: they no 
longer excite his Wonder, and if he is not a 
genius ſuperior to his profeſhon, ſo as to be ca- 
pable of making the very eaſy reflection, that 
thoſe things, though familiar to him, may be 
ſtrange to us, he will be diſpoſed rather to 
laugh at, than ſympathize with our Wonder. He 
cannot conceive what occaſion there is for any 
connecting events to unite thoſe appearances, 
which feem to him to ſucceed each other very 
naturally, It is their nature, he tells us, to 


follow one another in this order, and that ac- 
cordingly they always do ſo. In the ſame man- 


ner bread has, fince the world began, been the 
common nouriſhment of the human body, and 


men have ſo long ſeen it, every day, converted 


into fleſh and bones, ſubſtances in all reſpects ſo 
unlike 


— 
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unlike it, that they have ſeldom had the curio- 
ſity to inquire by what proceſs of intermediate 
events this change is brought about. Becauſe 
the paſſage of the thought from the one object 
to the other is by cuſtom become quite ſmooth 
and eaſy, almoſt without the ſuppoſition of any 
ſuch proceſs. Philoſophers, indeed, who often 
look for a chain of inviſible objects to join to- 
gether two events that occur in an order fami- 
liar to all the world, have endeavoured to find 
out a chain of this kind betwixt the two events 
I have juſt now mentioned ; in the fame man- 
ner as they have endeavoured, by the like in- 
termediate chain, to connect the gravity, the 
elaſticity, and even the coheſion of natural bo- 
dies, with ſome of their other qualities. Theſe, 
however, are all of them ſuch combinations of 
events as give no ſtop to the imaginations of 
the bulk of mankind, as excite no Wonder, 
nor any apprehenſion that there is wanting the 
ſtricteſt connection between them. But as in 
thoſe ſounds, which to the greater part of men 
ſeem perfectly agreeable to meaſure and harmo- 
ny, the nicer car of a muſician will diſcover 
a want, both of the moſt exact time, and of 
the moſt perfect coincidence: ſo the more Prac- 
tiſed thought of a philoſopher, who has ſpent 
his whole life in the ſtudy of the connecting 
principles of nature, will often feel an inter- 
val betwixt two objects, which, to more care- 
leſs obſervers, ſeem very ſtrictly conjoined. By 
long attention to all the connections which have 

ee 
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ever been preſented to his obſervation, by hav- 
ing often compared them with one another, he 
has, like the muſician, acquired, if one may ſay 


ſo, a nicer ear, and a more delicate feeling with 


regard to things of this nature. And as to the 
one, that muſic ſeems diſſonance which falls 
ſhort of the moſt perfe& harmony ; ſo to the 
other, thoſe events ſeem altogether ſeparated and 
disjointed, which fall ſhort of the ſtricteſt and 


| moſt perfect connection. 


. Philoſophy is the ſcience of the connecting 
principles of nature. Nature, after the largeſt 
experience that common obſervation can ac- 
quire, ſeems to abound with events which ap- 
pear ſolitary and incoherent with all that go 
before them, which therefore diſturb the eaſy 
movement of the imagination; which make its 
ideas ſucceed each other, if one may fay ſo, by 
irregular ſtarts and ſallies; and which thus tend, 
in ſome meaſure, to introduce thoſe confuſions 


and diſtractions we formerly mentioned. Phi- 


loſophy, by repreſenting the inviible chains 
which bind together all theſe disjointed objects, 
endeavours to introduce order into this chaos 
of jarring and diſcordant appearances, to allay 
this tumult of the imagination, and to reſtore 


it, when it ſurveys the great revolutions of the 


univerſe, to that tone of tranquillity and com- 
poſure, which is both moſt agreeable in itſelf, 
and moſt ſuitable to its nature. Philoſophy, 


therefore, may be regarded as one of thoſe arts 


which 


. 
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which addreſs themſelves to the imagination : 
and whoſe theory and hiſtory, upon that ac- 
count, fall properly within the circumference of 
our ſubject. Let us endeavour to take it, from 
its firſt origin, up to that ſummit of perſection 
to which it is at preſent ſuppoſed to have ar- 
rived, and to which, indeed, it has equally 
been ſuppoſed to have arrived in almoſt all 
former times: It is the moſt ſublime of all the 
agreeable arts, and its revolutions have been 


the greateſt, the moſt frequent, and the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed of all thoſe that have happened 


in the literary world. Its hiſtory, therefore, 


muſt, upon all accounts, be the moſt enter- 
taining and the moſt inſtructive. Let us exa- 
mine, therefore, all the different ſyſtems of na- 


ture, which, in theſe weſtern parts of the world, 


the only parts of whoſe hiſtory we know any 
thing, have ſucceſſively been adopted by the 
learned and ingenious; and, without regarding 
their abſurdity or probabllity, their agreement 
or inconſiſtency with truth and reality, let us 
confider them only in that particular point of 
view which belongs to our ſubject; and content 


ourſelves with inquiring how far each of them 


was fitted to ſooth the imagination, and to ren- 
der the theatre of nature a more coherent, and 


| therefore a more magnificent ſpeRacle, than 


otherwiſe it would have appeared to be. Ac- 
cording as. they have failed or ſucceeded in this, 
they have conſtantly failed or ſucceeded in gain- 


ing reputation and renown to their authors; 
and 
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and this will be found to be the clew that is 
moſt capable of conducting us through all the 
labyrinths of philoſophical hiſtory: for, in the 
mean time, it will ſerve to confirm what has 
gone before, and to throw light upon what is 
to come after, that we obſerve, in general, that 
no ſyſtem, how well ſoever in other reſpects 
ſupported, has ever been able to gain any ge- 
neral credit on the world, whoſe connecting 
principles were not ſuch as were familiar to all 
mankind. Why has the chemical philoſophy 
in al! ages crept along in obſcurity, and been. 
fo diſregarded by the generality of mankind; 
while other ſyſtems, leſs uſeful; and not more 
agreeable to experience, have poſſeſſed univer- 
ſal admiration for whole centuries together? 
The connecting principles of the chemical phi- 
loſophy are ſuch as the generality of mankind 
know nothing about, have rarely ſeen, and have 
never been acquainted with; and which to them, 
| therefore, are incapable of ſmoothing the paſ- 
ſage of the imagination betwixt any two ſeem- 
ingly disjointed objects. Salts, ſulphurs, and 
mercuries, acids, and alkalis, are principles 
which can ſmooth things to thoſe only who 
live about the furnace; but whoſe moſt com- 
mon operations ſeem, to the bulk of mankind, 
as disjointed as any two events which the che- 
miſts would connect together by them. Thoſe 
_ artiſts, however, naturally explained things to 
themſelves by principles that were familiar to 
themſelves. As Ariſtotle obſerves, that the early 

D Pythagoreans, 
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Pythagoreans, who firſt ſtudied arithmetic, ex- 
plained all things by the properties of num- 
bers; and Cicero tells us, that Ariſtoxenus, 
the muſician, found the nature of the ſoul to 


_ conſiſt in harmony. In the ſame manner, a 


learned phyſician lately gave a ſyſtem of moral 
philoſophy upon the principles of his own art, 
in which wiſdom and virtue were the healthful 
ſtate of the ſoul; the different vices and fol- 
hes, the different diſeaſes to which it was ſub- 
Jet; in which the cauſes and ſymptoms of 
thoſe diſeaſes were aſcertained ; and, in the ſame 
medical ſtrain, a proper method of cnre pre- 
ſcribed. In the ſame manner alſo, others have 
written parallels of painting and poetry, of po- 
etry and muſic, of muſic and architecture, of 
beauty and virtue, of all the fine arts; ſyſ- 
tems which have univerſally owed their origin 
to the lucubrations. of thoſe who were ac- 
quainted with the one art, but ignorant of the 
other; who therefore explained to themſelves 


the phenomena, in that which was ſtrange to 


them, by thoſe in that which was familiar; and 
with whom, upon that account, the analogy, 
which in other writers gives occafion to a few 
ingenious fimilitudes, became the great hinge 
upon which every thing turned. 


SECTION 
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SECTION III. 


Of the Origin of Philoſophy. 


Maxxine, in the firſt ages of ſociety, before 


the eſtabliſhment of law, order, and ſecurity, 
have little curioſity to find out thoſe hidden chains 
of events which bind together the ſeemingly diſ- 
jointed appearances of nature. A ſavage, whoſe 
ſubſiſtence is precarious, whoſe life is every day 
expoſed to the rudeſt dangers, has no inclination 
to amuſe himſelf with ſearching 'out what, when 
diſcovered, ſeems to ſerve no other purpoſe than 
to render the theatre of nature a more connect- 
ed ſpectacle to his imagination. Many of theſe 
ſmaller incoherences, which in the: courſe of 
things perplex philoſophers entirely eſcape. his 
attention. Thoſe more magnificent irregulari- 
ties, whoſe grandeur he cannot overlook, call 
forth his amazement. Comets, eclipſes, thun- 
der, lightning, and other meteors, by their great-- 
neſs, naturally overawe him, and he views them 
with a reverence that approaches to fear. His 
inexperience and uncertainty with regard to eve- 
ry thing about them, how they came, how they 
are to go, what went before, what is to come af- 
ter them, exaſperate his ſentiment into terror and 
conſternation. But our paſſions, as Father Mal- 
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branche obſerves, all juſtiſy_themſelves ; ; that is, 
ſuggeſt to us opinions that juſtify them. As thoſe 
appearances terrify him, therefore, he is diſpoſ- 
ed to believe every thing about them which can 
render them ſtill more the objects of his terror. 
That they proceed from ſome intelligent, though 
inviſible cauſes, of whoſe vengeance and di- 
pleaſure they are either the ſigns or the effes, 
is the notion of all others moſt capable of en- 
bancing this paſſion, and 1s that, therefore, which 
he is moſt apt to entertain. To this too, that 
cowardice and puſillanimity, ſo natural to man in 
his uncivilized ſtate, ftill more diſpoſes him; un- 
protected by the laws of ſociety, expoſed, de- 
fenceleſs, he feels his weakneſs upon all occa- 
ſions; his ſtrength and ſecurity upon none. 


But all the irregularities of nature are not of 
this awful oz terrible kind. Some of them are 
perfectly beautiful and agreeable. Theſe, there- 


fore, from the ſame impotence of mind, would 


be beheld with love and complacency, and 
even with tranſports of gratitude; for whatever 
is the cauſe of pleaſure naturally excites our gra- 
tnude. A child careſſes the fruit that is agreea- 


ble to it, as it beats the ſtone that hurts it. The 


notions of a ſavage are not very different. 


The ancient Athenians, who ſolemnly puniſhed 


the axe which had accidentally been the cauſe 
of the death of a man, erected altars, and of- 
fered ſacrifices to the rainbow: Sentiments not 


unlike theſe, may ſometimes, upon ſuch occa- 
ſions, 
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fions, begin to be felt even in the breaſts of the 
moſt civilized, but are preſently checked by the 
reflection, that the things are not their proper 
objects. But a ſavage, whole notions are guided 
altogether by wild nature and paſſion, waits for 
no other proof that a thing is the proper object 
of any ſentiment, than that it excites it. The 
reverence and gratitude, with which ſome of the 
appearances of nature inſpire him, convince him 


that they are the proper objects of reverence and 


gratitude, and therefore proceed from ſome in- 
telligent beings, who take pleaſure in the expreſ- 
ſions of thoſe ſentiments. With him, therefore, 
every object of nature, which by its beauty or 
greatneſs, its utility or hurtfulneſs, is confidera- 
ble enough to attract his attention, and whoſe 
operations are not perfectly regular, is ſuppoſed 
to act by the direction of ſome invifible and de- 
figning power. The ſea is ſpread out into a calm, 


or heaved into a ſtorm, according to the good 


pleaſure of Neptune. Does the earth pour forth 
an exuberant harveſt? It is owing to the indul- 
gence of Ceres. Does the vine yield a plentiful 
vintage? It flows from the bounty of Bacchus. 
Do either refuſe their preſents? It is aſcribed to 
the diſpleaſure of thoſe offended deities. The 
tree, which now flouriſhes, and now decays, is 
inhabited by a Dryad, upon whoſe health or ſick- 
neſs 1ts various appearances depend. The foun- 
tain, which ſometimes flows in a copious, and 
ſometimes in a ſcanty ſtream, which appears ſome- 
times clear and limpid, and and at other times 


muddy 
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muddy and diſturbed, is affected in all its changes 
by the Naiad who dwells within it. Hence the 
origin of Polytheiſm, and of that vulgar ſuper- 
ſtition which aſcribes all the irregular events of 
nature to the favour or diſpleaſure of intelligent, 
though inviſible beings, to gods, demons, witches, 

genii, fairies. For it may be obſerved, that in 
all Polytheiſtic religions, among ſavages, as well 
as in the early ages of Heathen antiquity, it is 
the irregular events of nature only that axe aſcriþ- 
ed to the agency and power of their gods. Fire 
burns, and water refreſhes; heavy bodies de- 
ſcend, and lighter ſubſtances fly upwards, by the 
neceſſity of their own nature; nor was the invi- 
fible hand of Jupiter ever apprehended to be 
employed in thoſe matters. But thunder and 
lightning, ſtorms and ſunſhine, thoſe more irre- 
_ gular events, were aſcribed to his favour, or his 
anger. Man, the only defigning power with 
which they were acquainted, never acts but ei- 
ther to ſtop, or to alter the courſe, which natu- 
ral events would take, if left to themſelves, 
Thoſe other intelligent beings, whom they ima- 
gined, but knew not, were naturally ſuppoſed to 
act in the ſame manner; nat to employ them- 
ſelves in ſupporting the ordinary courſe of things, 
which went on of its own accord, but to ſtop, 
to thwart, and to diſturb it. And thus, in the 
firſt ages of the world, the loweſt and moſt pu- 
ſillanimous ſuperſtition ſupplied the place of phi- 


loſophy. 
But 


ut 
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But when law has eſtabliſhed order and ſecu- 
rity, and ſubſiſtence ceaſes to be precarious, the 
curioſity of mankind is increaſed, and their fears 
are diminiſhed. The leiſure which they then en- 
joy renders them more attentive to the appear- 
ances of nature, more obſervant of her ſmalleſt 
irregularities, and more deſirous to know what 
is the chain which links them all together. That 
ſome ſuch chain ſubſiſts betwixt all her ſeemingly 


disjointed Phænomena, they are neceſſarily led 


to conceive; and that magnanimity, and cheer- 


fulneſs, which all generous natures acquire who 
are bred in civilized ſocieties, where they have 


ſo few occaſions to feel their weakneſs, and ſo 


many to be conſcious of their ſtrength and ſecu- 


rity, renders them leſs diſpoſed to employ, for 


this connecting chain, thoſe inviſible beings 
whom the fear and ignorance of their rude fore- 


fathers had engendered. Thoſe of liberal for- 
tunes, whoſe attention is not much occupied ei- 
ther with buſineſs or with pleaſure, can fill up 
the void of their imagination, which is thus dif- 
engaged from the ordinary affairs of life, no other 
way than by attending to that train of events 
which paſſes around them. While the great ob- 
jets of nature thus paſs in review before them, 
many things occur in an order to which they 
have not been accuſtomed. Their imagination, 
which accompanies with eaſe and delight the re- 
gular progreſs of nature, is ſtopped and embar- 
raſſed by thoſe ſeeming incoherences; they ex- 
cite their wonder, and ſeem to require ſome 

chain 
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chain of intermediate events, which, by connec- 
ting them with ſomething that has gone before, 
may thus render the whole courſe of the uni- 
verſe confiſtent and of a piece. Wonder, there- 
fore, and not any expectation of advantage from 
its diſcoveries, is the firſt principle which prompts 
mankind to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, of that 
ſcience which pretends to lay open the conceal- 
ed connections that unite the various appearances 

of nature; and they purſue this ſtudy for its 
own ſake, as an original pleaſure or good in it- 
ſelf, without regarding its tendency to procure 
them the means of many other pleaſures. 


Greece, and the Greek colonies in Sicily, Ita- 
ly, and the Leſſer Aſia, were the firſt countries 
which, 1n theſe weſtern parts of the world, ar- 
rived at a ſtate of civilized ſociety. It was in 
them, therefore, that the firſt philoſophers, of 
whoſe doctrine we have any diſtinct account, ap- 
peared. Law and order ſeem indeed to have 


4 been eſtabliſhed in the great monarchies of Aſia 
"» and Egypt, long before they had any footing in 
4 Greece: yet, after all that has been ſaid con- 


cerning the learning of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 

tians, whether there ever was in thoſe nations any 

thing which deſerved the name of ſcience, or 

whether that deſpotiſm which is more deſtructive 
of ſecurity and leiſure than anarchy itſelf, and 
which prevailed over all the Eaſt, prevented the 

growth of Philoſophy, is a queſtion which for 
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want of monuments, cannot be determined with 
any degree of preciſion. ee 


The Greek colonies having been ſettled amid 


nations either altogether barbarous, or altogether 
unwarlike, over whom, therefore, they ſoon ac- 


quired a very great authority, ſeem, upon that 
account, to have arrived at a conſiderable degree 
of empire and opulence before any ſtate in the 
parent country had ſurmounted that extreme po- 
verty, which, by leaving no room for any evi- 
dent diſtinction of ranks, is neceſſarily attend- 
ed with the confuſion and miſrule which flows 
from a want of all regular ſubordination. The 
Greek iſlands being ſecure from the invaſion of 
land · armies, or from naval forces, which were 


in thoſe days but little known, ſeem, upon that 


account too, to have got before the continent in 
all ſorts of civility and improvement. The firſt 
philoſophers, therefore, as well as the firſt poets, 
ſeem all to have been natives, either of their co- 
lonies, or of their iſlands. It was from thence 


that Homer, Archilochus, Steſichorus, Simo- 


nides, Sappho, Anacreon, derive their birth. 
Thales and Pythagoras, the founders of the twa 
earlieſt ſe&s of philoſophy, aroſe, the one in an 
Afiatic colony, the other in an iſland; and nei- 
ther of them — his ſchool i in a the mother 


country. 


What was the particular ſyſtem of either of 
thoſe two philoſophers, or whether their doctrine 
| was 
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was ſo methodized as to deſerve the name of 2 
ſyſtem, the imperfection, as well as the uncer. 
tainty of all the traditions that have come down 
to us concerning them, makes it impoſſible to de- 
termine. The ſchool of Pythagoras, however, 
ſeems to have advanced further in the ſtudy of 
the connecting principle of nature, than that of 
the Ionian philoſopher. The accounts which are 
given of Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxago- 
ras, Archelaus, the ſucceſſors of Thales, repre- 
ſent the doctrines of thoſe ſages as full of the 
molt inextricable confuſion. Something, how- 
ever, that approaches to a compoſed and orderly 
ſyſtem, may be traced in what is delivered down 
to us concerning the doctrine of Empedocles, 
of Archytas, of Timæus, and of Ocellus the 
Lucanian, the moſt renowned philoſophers of 
the Italian ſchool. The opinions of the two laſt 
coincide pretty much; the one, with thoſe of 
Plato: the other, with thoſe of Ariſtotle ; nor 
do thoſe of the two firſt ſeem to have been very 
different, of whom the one was the author of 
the doctrine of the Four Elements, the other the 
wventor of the Categories; who, therefore, may 
be regarded as the founders, the one, of the 
ancient Phyſics; the other, of the ancient Dia- 
lectic; and, how cloſely theſe were connected, 
will appear hereafter. It was in the. ſchool of 
Socrates, however, from Plato and Ariſtotle, 
that Philoſophy firſt received that form, which 
introduced her, if one may ſay-ſo, to the gene- 
ral acquaintance of the world. It is from them, 

e therefore, 
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therefore, that we ſhall begin to give her hiſtory 
in any detail. Whatever was valuable in the for- 
mer ſyſtems, which was at all confiſtent with their 
general principles, they ſeem to have conſolidat- 
ed into their own. From the Ionian Philoſophy, 


I have not been able to diſcover that they derived 


any thing. From the Pythagorean ſchool, both 
Platoand Ariſtotle ſeem to have derived the funda- 
mental principles of almoſt all their doctrines. 
Plato, too, appears to have borrowed ſomething 
from two other ſects of philoſophers, whoſe ex- 
treme . obſcurity ſeems to have prevented them 
from acquiring themſelves any extenſive reputa- 
tion: the one was that of Cratylus and Heracli- 
tus; the other was that of Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, Meliſſus, and Zeno. To pretend to reſ- 
cue the ſyſtem of any of thoſe anteſocratic ſages, 
from that oblivion which at preſent covers them 
all, would be a vain and uſeleſs attempt. What 
ſeems, however, to have been borrowed from 
them, ſhall ſometimes be marked as we go along. 


There was ſtill another had of philoſophy, 
earlier than Plato, from which, however, he was 


ſo far from borrowing any thing, that he ſeems to 


have bent the whole force of his reaſon to diſcre- 


dit and expoſe its principles. This was the Philo- 
ſophy of Leucippus, Democritus, and Protagoras, 


which accordingly ſeems to have ſubmitted to his 
eloquence, to have lain dormant, and to have 
been almoſt forgotten for ſome generations, till it 
was afterwards more ſucceſsfully revived by Epi- 
curus. 
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SECTION IV. 


The Hiſtory of Aſtronomy. 


Or all the phænomena of nature, the celeſtial 
appearances are, by their greatneſs and beauty, 
the moſt univerſal objects of the curioſity of man- 

kind. Thoſe who ſurveyed the heavens with the 
moſt careleſs attention, neceſſarily diſtinguiſhed 
in them three different ſorts of objects; the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars. Theſe laſt, appearing 
always in the ſame fituation, and at the ſame diſ- 
tance with regard to one another, and ſeeming to 
revolve every day round the earth in parallel cir- 
cles, which widened gradually from the poles to 
the equator, were naturally thought to have all 
the marks of being fixed, like ſo many gems, in 
-the concave fide of the firmament, and of being 
carried round by the diurnal revolutions of that 
ſolid body : for the azure ſky, in which the ſtars 
ſeem to float, was readily apprehended, upon ac- 
count of the uniformity of their apparent motions, 
to be a ſolid body, the roof or outer wall of the 
univerſe, to whoſe infide all thoſe little l 5 
objects were attached. | 


The Sun and Moon, often changing their diſ- 
tance and ſituation, in regard to the other heaven- 


ly bodies, could not be apprehended to be attach- 
| K ed 
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ed to the ſame ſphere with them. They aſſigned, 
therefore, to each of them, a ſphere of its own; 
that is, ſuppoſed each of them to be attached to 
the concave ſide of a ſolid and tranſparent body, 
by whoſe revolutions they were carried round the 
earth. There was not indeed, in this caſe, the 
ſame ground for the ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſphere 

as in that of the Fixed Stars; for neither the Sun 
nor the Moon appear to keep always at the ſame 
diſtance with regard to any one of the other hea- 
venly bodies. But as the motion of the Stars had 


been accounted for by an hypotheſis of this kind, it 


rendered the theory of the heavens more uniform, 


to account for that of the Sun and Moon in the 


ſame manner. The ſphere of the Sun they placed 
above that of the Moon; as the Moon was evi- 
dently ſeen in eclipſes to paſs betwixt the Sun and 
the Earth. Each of them was ſuppoſed to revolve 
by a motion of its own, and at the ſame time to 
be affected by the motion of the Fixed Stars. 
Thus, the Sun was carried round from eaſt to weſt 
by the communicated movement of this outer 
ſphere, which produced his diurnal revolutions, 
and the viciſſitudes of day and night; but at the 
{ame time he had a motion of his own, contrary 
to this, from welt to eaſt, which occaſioned his 
annual revolution, and the continual ſhifting of 
place with regard to the Fixed Stars. This mo- 
tion was more eaſy, they thought, when carried 
on edgeways, and not in direct oppoſition to the 
motion of the outer ſphere, which occaſioned the 
inclination of the axis of the ſphere of the Sun, 
ro that of the ſphere of the Fixed Stars; this again 

produced 
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produced the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the 
conſequent changes of the ſeaſons. The Moon, 
being placed below the ſphere of the Sun, had 
both a ſhorter courſe to finiſh, and was leſs ob- 
ſtructed by the contrary movement of the ſphere 
of the Fixed Stars, from which ſhe was farther 
removed. She finiſhed her period, therefore, in 
a ſhorter time, and required but a month, inſtead 
of a year, to complete it. | 


The Stars, when more attentively ſurveyed, 
were ſome of them obſerved to be leſs conſtant and 
uniform in their motions than the reſt, and to 
change their ſituations with regard to the other 
heavenly bodies; moving generally eaſtwards, 
yet appearing ſometimes to ſtand ſtill, and ſome- 
times even to move weſtwards. Theſe, to the 
number of five, were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Planets, or wandering Stars, and marked with 
the particular appellations of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury. As, hke the Sun 
and Moon, they ſeem to accompany the motion 
of the Fixed Stars from eaſt to weſt, but at the 
ſame time to have a motion of their own, which 
is generally from weſt to eaſt ; they were each of 
them, as well as thoſe two great lamps of heaven, 
apprehended to be attached to the inſide of a ſo- 
lid concave and tranſparent ſphere, which had a 
revolution of its own, that was almoſt directly 
contrary to the revolution of the outer heaven, 
but which, at the ſame time, was hurried along 
by the ſuperior violence and rapidity of this laſt. 


This 
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This is the ſyſtem of concentric Spheres, the 
firſt regular ſyſtem of Aſtronomy, which the world 
beheld, as it was taught in the Italian ſchool be- 
fore Ariſtotle and his two cotemporary philoſo- 
phers, Eudoxus and Callippus, had given it all 
the perfection which it is capable of receiving. 
Though rude and inartificial, it is capable of con- 
necting together, in the imagination, the grandeſt 
and the moſt ſeemingly disjointed appearances in 
the heavens. The motions of the moſt remarka- 
ble objects in the celeſtial regions, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Fixed Stars, are ſuffictently con- 
need with one another by this hypotheſis. The 
eclipſes of theſe two great luminaries are, though 
not fo eaſily calculated, as eaſily explained, upon 
this ancient, as upon the modern ſyſtem. When 
theſe early philoſophers explained to their diſci- 
ples the very imple cauſes of thoſe dreadful phæ- 
nomena, it was under the ſeal of the moſt ſacred 
ſecrecy, that they might avoid the fury of the peo- 
ple, and not incur the imputation of impiety, 


when they thus took from the gods the direction 


of thoſe events, which were apprehended to be 


the moſt terrible tokens of their impending ven- 


geance. The obliquity of the echptic, the con- 
ſequent changes of the ſeaſons, the viciſſitudes of 
day and night, and the different lengths of both 
days and nights, in the different ſeaſons, correſ- 
pond too, pretty exactly, with this ancient doe- 
trine. And if there had been no other bodies diſ- 
coverable in the heavens beſides the Sun, the 
Moon, and the fixed Stars, this old hypotheſis 


might 


& 
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might have ſtood the examination of all ages, and 


have gone down triumphant to the remoteſt pol- 
terity. | 


If it gained the belief of mankind by its plauſi- 
bility, it attracted their wonder and admiration ; 
ſentiments that ſtill more confirmed their belief, 
by the novelty and beauty of that view of nature 


which it preſented to the imagination. Before 


this ſyſtem was taught in the world, the earth was 


regarded as, what it appears to the eye, a vaſt, 
rough, and irregular plain, the baſis and founda- 
tion of the univerſe, ſurrounded on all ſides by the 
ocean, and whoſe roots extended themſelves 
through the whole of that infinite depth which is 


below it. The ſky was conſidered as a folid he- 


miſphere, which covered the earth, and united 
with the ocean at the extremity of the horizon. The 
Sun, the Moon, and all the heavenly bodies roſe 
out of the eaſtern, climbed up the convex ſide of 


the heavens, and deſcended again into the weſtern 
ocean, and from thence, by ſome ſubterraneous 


paſſages, returned to their firſt chambers in the ealt. 
Nor was this notion confined to the people, or to 
the poets who painted the opinions of the people: 
it was held by Xenophanes, the founder of the 
Eleatic philoſophy, after that of the Ionian and 


Italian ſchools, the earlieſt that appeared in 


Greece. Thales of Miletus too, who, according 


to Ariſtotle, repreſented the Earth as floating upon 


an immenſe ocean of water, may have been near- 
ly of the ſame opinion ; notwithſtanding what we 


are told by Plutarch and Apuleius concerning his 
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aſtronomical diſcoveries, all of which muſt plainly 
have heen of a much later date. To thoſe who had 
no other idea of nature, beſides what they de- 
rived from ſo confuſed an account of things, how 


agreeable muſt that ſyſtem have apper.red, which 


repreſented the Earth as diſtinguiſhed into land 
and water, ſelf- balanced and ſuſpended. in the 
centre of the univerſe, ſurrounded by the ele- 
ments of Air and Ether, and covered by eight 
poliſhed and eriſtalline Spheres, each of which 
was diſtinguiſhed by one or more beautiful and 
luminous bodies, and all of which revolved round 
their common centre, by varied, but by equable 
and proportionable motions. It ſeems to have 


been the beauty of this ſyſtem that gave Plato the 


notion of ſomething like an harmonic proportion, 
to be diſcovered in the motions and diſtances of 
the heavenly bodies; and which ſuggeſted to the 
earlier Pythagoreans, the celebrated fancy of the 
Mufick of the Spheres : a wild and romantic idea, 
yet ſuch as does not ill correſpond with that ad- 
miration, which ſo beautiful a ſyſtem, recom- 
mended too by the graces of novelty, is apt to in- 
ſpire. 


Whatever are the defects which this account of 


things labours under, they are ſuch, as to the firſt 


obſervers of the heavens could not readily occur. 
If all the motions of the Five Planets cannot, the 
greater part of them may, be eaſily connected by 
it; they and all their motions are the leaft remar- 


kable objects in the heavens; the greater part of 


| mankind take no notice of them at all; and a 
E * 
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ſyſtem, whoſe only defect lies in the account 
which it gives of them, cannot thereby be much 
diſgraced in their opinion. If ſome of the appear- 
ances too of the Sun and Moon, the ſometimes 
accelerated anc again retarded motions of thoſe 
luminaries but ill correſpond with it; theſe too, 
are ſuch as cannot be diſcovered but by the moſt 
_ attentive obſervation, and ſuch therefore as we 
cannot wonder that the imaginations of the firſt 
enquirers ſhould ſlur over, if one may ſay ſo, and 
take little notice of. 


It was, however, to remedy thoſe defects, that 
Eudoxus, the friend and auditor of Plato, found 
it neceſſary to increaſe the number of the Celeſtial 
Spheres. Each planet is ſometimes obſerved to 
advance forward in that eaſtward courſe which 1s 
peculiar to itſelf, ſometimes to retire backwards, 
and ſometimes again to ſtand ſtill. To ſuppoſe 
that the Sphere of the Planet ſhould by its own 
motion, if one may ſay ſo, ſometimes roll for- 
wards, ſometimes roll backwards, and ſometimes 
do neither the one nor the other, 1s contrary to 
all the natural propenſities of the imagination, 
which accompanies with eaſe and delight any re- 
gular and orderly motion, but feels itſelf perpe- 
tually ſtopped and interrupted, when it endea- 
vours to attend to one fo deſultory and uncertain. 
It would purſue, naturally and of its own accord, 
the direct or progreſſive movement of the Sphere, 
but is every now and then ſhocked, if one may ſay 
ſo, and turned violently out of its natural career by 

| the 
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the retrograde and ſtationary appearances of the 
Planet, betwixt which and 1ts more uſual motion, 
the fancy feels a want of connection, a gap or in- 
terval, which it cannot fill up, but by ſuppoſing 
ſome chain of intermediate events to join them. 
The hypotheſis of a number of other ſpheres re- 
volving in the heavens, beſides thoſe in which the 
luminous bodies themſelves were infixed, was the 
chain with which Eudoxus endeavoured to ſupply 
it. He beſtowed four of theſe Spheres upon each 


of the Five Planets; one in which the luminous 


body itſelf revolved, and three others above it. 


Each of theſe had a regular and conſtant, but a 
peculiar movement of its own, which it communi- 
cated to what was properly the Sphere of the Pla- 


net, and thus occaſioned that diverſity of motions 
obſervable in thoſe bodies. One of theſe Spheres, 


for example, had an oſcillatory motion, like the 
circular pendulum of a watch. As when you turn 


round a watch, like a Sphere upon its axis, the 
pendulum will, while turned round along with 


it, ſtill continue to oſcillate, and communicate to 


whatever body is comprehended within it, both 
its own oſcillations and the circular motion of the 
watch; ſo this oſcillating Sphere, being itſelf turn- 
ed round by the motion of the Sphere above 1t, 


communicated to the Sphere below it, that circu- 


lar, as well as its own oſcillatory motion; pro- 


duced by the one, the daily revolutions ; by the 
other, the direct, ſtationary, and retrograde ap- 
pearances of the Planet, which derived from a 
third Sphere that revolution by which it perform- 
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ed its annual period. The motions of all theſe 
| Spheres were in themſelves conſtant and equable, 
fuch as the imagination could eaſily attend to and 
purſue, and which connected together that other- 
wiſe incoherent diverſity of movements obſervable 
in the Sphere of the Planet. The motions of the 
Sun and Moon being more regular than thoſe of 
the Five Planets, by aſſigning three Spheres to 
each of them, Eudoxus imagined he could con- 
nect together all the diverſity of movements diſco- 
verable in either. The motion of the Fixed Stars 
being perfectly regular, one Sphere he judged 
ſufficient for them all. So that, according to this 
account, the whole number of Celeſtial Spheres 
amounted to twenty-ſeven. Callippus, though 
ſomewhat younger, the cotemporary of Eudoxus, 
found that even this number was not enough to 
connect together the vaſt variety of movements 
which he diſcovered in thoſe bodies, and therefore 
increaſed it to thirty-four. Ariſtotle, upon a yet 
more attentive obſervation, found that even all 
theſe Spheres would not be ſufficient, and there- 
fore added twenty-two more, which increaſed 
their number to fifty- ſix. Later obſervers diſco- 
vered ſtill new motions, and new inequalities, in 
the heavens. New Spheres were therefore ſtill to 
be added to the ſyſtem, and ſome of them to be 
placed even above that of the Fixed Stars. So that 
in the ſixteenth century, when Fracoſtorio, ſmit 
with the eloquence of Plato and Ariſtotle, and 
with the regularity and harmony of their ſyſtem, 
in itſelf perfectly beautiful, though it 3 

ut 
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but inaccurately with the phznomena, endeavour- 
ed to revive this ancient Aſtronomy, which had 
long given place to that of Ptolemy and Hippar- 
chus, he found it neceſſary to multiply the num- 
ber of Celeſtial Spheres to ſeventy-two; neither 
were all theſe enough. 


This ſyſtem had now become as intricate and 
complex as thoſe appearances themſelves, which 
it had been invented to render uniform and cohe- 
rent. The imagination, therefore, found itſelf 
but little relieved from that embarraſſment, into 
which thoſe appearances had thrown it, by ſo per- 
plexed an account of things. Another ſyſtem, for 
this reaſon, not long after the days of Ariſtotle, 
was invented by Apollonius, which was after- 
wards perfected by Hipparchus, and has ſince 
been delivered down to us by Ptolemy, the more 
artificial ſyſtem of Eccentric Spheres and Epicy- 
cles. ; 

In this ſyſtem, they firſt diſtinguiſhed betwixt 
the real and apparent motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Theſe, they obſerved, upon account of 
their immenſe diſtance, muſt neceſſarily appear to 
revolve in circles concentric with the globe of the 
Earth, and with one another : but that we cannot, 
therefore, be certain that they really revolve in 
ſuch circles, fince, though they did not, they 
would {till have the ſame appearance. By ſuppo- 
ſing, therefore, that the Sun and the other Pla- 
nets revolved in eireles, whoſe centres were very 

— diſtant 
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diſtant from the centre of the Earth; that con- 
ſequently, in the progreſs of their revolution, 
they muſt ſometimes approach nearer, and ſome- 
times recede further from it, and muſt, there- 
fore, to its inhabitants appear to move faſter in 
the one caſe, and ſlower in the other, thoſe phi- 
loſophers imagined they could account for the 
apparently unequal velocities of all thoſe bodies. 


By ſuppoſing, that in the ſolidity of the 
Sphere of each of the Five Planets there was 
formed another little Sphere, called an Epicycle, 
which revolved round its own centre, at the 
| ſame time that it was carried round the centre of 
the Earth by the revolution of the great Sphere, 
betwixt whoſe concave and convex fides it was 
incloſed ; in the ſame manner as we might ſup- 
poſe a little wheel incloſed within the outer circle 
of a great wheel, and which whirled about ſeveral 
times upon its own axis, while its centre was car- 
ried round the axis of the great wheel, they ima- 
gined they could account for the retrograde and 
ſtationary appearances of thoſe moſt irregular 
objects in the heavens. The Planet, they ſup- 
poſed, was attached to the circumference, and 
whirled round the centre of this little Sphere, at 
the ſame time that it was carried round the Earth 
by the movement of the great Sphere. The 
revolution of this little Sphere, or Epicycle, was 
ſuch, that the Planet, when in the upper part of 
it ; that is, when furtheſt off and leaſt ſenſible to | 
the eye; was carried round in the ſame direc- 

| tion 
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tion with the centre of the Epicycle, or with the 
Sphere in which the Epicycle was incloſed : but 
when in the lower part, that is, when neareſt and 
moſt ſenſible to the eye; it was carried round in a 
direction contrary to that of the centre of the 
Epicycle: in the ſame manner as every point in 
the upper part of the outer circle of a coach- 
wheel revolves forward in the ſame direction 
with the axis, while every point, in the lower 
part, revolves backwards in a contrary direction 
to the axis. The motions of the Planet, there- 
fore, ſurveyed from the Earth appeared direct, 
when 1n the upper part of the Epicycle, and 
retrograde, when in the lower. When again it 
either deſcended from the upper part to the low- 
er, or aſcended from the lower to the upper, it 
neceſſarily een ſtationary. . 


But, though, by the eccentricity of the great 
Sphere, they were thus able, in ſome meaſure, 
to connect together the unequal velocities of the 
heavenly bodies, and by the revolution of the 
little Sphere, the direct, ſtationary, and re- 
trograde appearances of the Planets, there 
was another difficulty that ſtill remained. Nei- 
ther the Moon, nor the three ſuperior Planets, 
appear always in the ſame part of the heavens, 
when at their periods of moſt retarded mo- 
tion, or when they are ſuppoſed to be at the 
greateſt diſtance from the Earth. The apogeum 
therefore, or the point of the greateſt diſtance 


from the Earth, in the Spheres of each of thoſe 
bodies, 
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bodies, muſt have a movement of its own, which 
may carry it ſucceſſively through all the different 
points of the Ecliptic. They ſuppoſed, there. 
fore, that while the great eccentric Sphere re- 
volved eaſtwards round its centre, that its centre 


too revolved weſtwards in a circle of its own, {| 


round the centre of the Earth, and thus carried 
1ts apogeum through all the different points * 
the Ecliptic. 


But with all thoſe combined and perplexed 
circles; though the patrons of this ſyſtem were 
able to give ſome degree of uniformity to the real 
directions of the Planets, they found it im poſſi- 
ble ſo to adjuſt the velocities of thoſe ſuppoſed 
Spheres to the phænomena, as that the revolu- 
tion of any of them, when ſurveyed from its 
own centre, ſhould appear perfectly equable and 
uniform. From that point, the only point in 
which the velocity of what moves in a circle can 
be truly judged of, they would ſtill appear irre- 

gular and inconſtant, and ſuch as tended to em- 
barraſs and confound the imagination. They 
invented therefore, for each of them, a new 
Circle, called the Equalizing Circle, from whoſe 
centre they ſhould appear perfectly equable: that 
is, they ſo adjuſted the velocities of theſe Spheres, 
as that, though the revolution of each of them 
would appear irregular when ſurveyed from its 
own centre, there ſhould, however, be a point 
comprehended within its circumference, from 
whence its motions ſhould appear to cut off, in 
equal 
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equal times, equal portions of the Cirele, of which 
that point was the centre. 


Nothing can more evidently ſhow, how much 
the repoſe and tranquillity of the imagination is 
the ultimate end of philoſophy, than the inven- 
tion of this Equalizing Circle. The motions of 
the heavenly bodies had appeared inconſtant and 


irregular, both in their velocities and in their 


directions. They were ſuch, therefore, as tend- 
ed to embarraſs and confound the imagination, 
whenever it attempted to trace them. The in- 
vention of Eccentric Spheres, of Epicycles, and 
of the revolution of the centres of the Eccen- 


tric Spheres, tended to allay this confuſion, to 


conneR together thoſe disjointed appearances, and 
to introduce harmony and order into the mind's 


conception of the movement of thoſe bodies. 


It did this, however, but imperfeRly ; it intro- 
duced uniformity and coherence into their real 
directions. But their velocities, when ſurveyed 
from the only point in which the velocity of 
what moves in a Circle can be truly Judged of, 
the centre of that Circle, fill remained, in ſome 
meaſure, inconſtant as before; and ſtill, there- 
ſore, embarraſſed the imagination. The mind 
found itſelf ſomewhat relieved from this embar- 
raſſment, when it conceived, that how irregular 
ſoever the motions of each of thoſe Circles might 
appear, when ſurveyed from its own centre, there 


was, however, in each of them, a point, from 


whence its revolution would appear perfectly 
equable 
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equable and uniform, and ſuch as the 1magina« 
tion could eaſily follow. Thoſe philoſophers 
tranſported themſelves, in fancy, to the centres 
of thoſe imaginary Circles, and took pleaſure in 
ſurveying from thence, all thoſe fantaſtical mo- 
tions, arranged, according to that of harmony 
and order, which it had been the end of all their 
reſearches to beſtow upon them. Here, at laſt, 
they enjoyed tranquillity and repoſe which they 
had purſued through all the mazes of this in- 
tricate hypotheſis; and here they beheld this, 
the moſt beautiful and magnificent part of the 
great theatre of nature, ſo diſpoſed and con- 
ſtructed, that they could attend, with eaſe and 
delight, to all the revolutions and changes that 
occurred in it. 


T heſe, the FED of Concentric, and that of 
Eccentric Spheres, ſeem to have been the two 
Syſtems of Aſtronomy, that had moſt credit and 
reputation with that part of the ancient world, 
who applied themſelves particularly to the ſtudy 
of the heavens. Cleanthes, however, and the 
other philoſophers of the Stoical ſe& who came 
after him, appear to have had a ſyſtem of their 
own, quite different from either. But, though 
juſtly renowned for their {kill in dialectic, and 
for the ſecurity and ſublimity of their moral doc- 
trines, thoſe ſages ſeem never to have had any 
high reputation for their knowledge of the hea- 
vens; neither is the name of any one of them 
ever counted 1n the catalogue of the great aſtro- 

| | | nomers, 
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nomers, and ſtudious obſervers of ' the Stars, 
among the ancients. They rejected the doctrine 
of the Sohd Spheres; and maintained, that the 
celeſtial regions were filled with a fluid ether, of 
too yielding a nature to carry along with it, by 
any motion of its own, bodies ſo immenſely great 
as the Sun, Moon, and Five Planets. Theſe, 
therefore, as well as the Fixed Stars, did not 
derive their motion from the circumambient bo- 
dy, but had each of them, 1n itſelf, and pecu- 
liar to itſelf, a vital principle of motion, which 
directed it to move with its own peculiar velo- 
city, and its own peculiar direction. It was by 
this internal principle, that the Fixed Stars re- 
volved directly from eaſt to weſt in circles paral- 
lel to the Equator, greater or leis, according 
to their diſtance or nearneſs to the Poles, and 
with velocities ſo proportioned, that each of them 
finiſhed its diurnal period in the ſame time, in 
ſomething leſs than twenty-three hours and fifty- 
fix minutes. It was, by a principle of the ſame 
kind, that the Sun moved weſtwards, for they 
allowed of no eaſtward motion in the heavens, 
but with leſs velocity than the Fixed Stars, ſo as 
to finiſh his diurnal period in twenty-four hours, 
and, conſequently, to fall every day behind them, 
by a ſpace of the heavens nearly equal to that 
which he paſſes over in four minutes; that is, 
nearly equal to a degree. This revolution of the 
Sun, too, was neither directly weſtwards, nor 
exactly circular; but after the Summer Solſtice, 
his motion began gradually to incline a little ſouth- 

wards, 
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wards, appearing in his meridian to-day, further 
fouth than yeſterday ; and to-morrow ſtill further 
ſouth than to-day ; and thus continuing every day 
to deſcribe a ſpiral line round the Earth, which 
carried him gradually further and further ſouth- 
wards, till he arrived at the Winter Solſtice, 
Here, this ſpiral line began to chauge its direc- 
tion, and to bring him gradually, every day, 
further and further northwards, till it again re- 
ſtored him to the Summer Solſtice. In the ſame 
manner they accounted for the motion of the 
Moon, and that of the Five Planets, by ſuppoſing _ 
that each of them revolved weſtwards, but with 
directions, and velocities, that were both differ- 
ent from one another, and continually varying; 
generally, however, in ſpherical lines, ſomewhat 
inclined to the Equator, 


This ſyſtem ſeems never to have had the vogue, 
The ſyſtem of Concentric as well as that of Ec- 
centric Spheres gives ſome ſort of reaſon, both 
for the conſtancy and equability of the motion of 
the Fixed Stars, and for the variety and uncer- 
tainty of that of the Planets. Each of them be- 
ſtow ſome ſort of coherence upon thoſe apparent- 
ly disjointed phænomena. But this other ſyſtem 
ſeems to leave them pretty much as it found them. 
Aſk a Stoic, why all the Fixed Stars perform their 
daily revolutions in circles parallel to each other, 
though of very different diameters, and with ve- 
locities ſo proportioned, that they all finiſh their 

-period at the ſame time, and through the whole 
| courſe 
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courſe of it preſerve the ſame diſtance and fitua- 
tion with regard to one another? He can give no 
other anſwer, but that the peculiar nature, or 
if one may ſay ſo, the caprice of each Star directs 
it to move in that peculiar manner. His ſyſtem 
affords him no principle of connection, by which 
he can join together, in his imagination, fo great 
a number of harmonious revolutions. But either 
of the other two ſyſtems, by the ſuppoſition of 
the ſolid firmament, affords this eafily. He 1s 
equally at a loſs to connect together the peculia- 


rities that are obſerved in the motions of the other 


heavenly bodies; the ſpiral motion of them all; 
their alternate progreſſion from north to ſouth, 
and from ſouth to north ; the ſometimes accele- 
rated, and again retarded motions of the Sun and 


Moon; the direct retrograde and ftationary ap- 


pearances of the Planets. All theſe have, in his 
ſyſtem, no bond of union, but remain -as looſe 
and incoherent in the fancy, as they at firſt ap- 
peared to the ſenſes, before philoſophy had at- 
tempted, by giving them a new arrangement, by 
placing them at different diſtances, by affigning 
to each ſome peculiar but regular principle of mo- 
tion, to methodize and diſpoſe them into an order 
that ſhould enable the imagination to paſs as 
ſmoothly, and with as little embarraſſment, along 
them, as along the moſt regular, familiar, and 
coherent appearances of nature. 


Such were the ſyſtems of Aſtronomy that, in 
the ancient world, appear to have been adopted 


by 
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by any conſiderable party. Of all of them; the 
ſyſtem of Eccentric Spheres was that which cor. 
reſponded moſt exactly with the appearance of 
the heavens. It was not invented till after thoſe 
appearances had been obſerved, with ſome accu- 
racy, for more than a century together; and it 
was not completely digeſted by Ptolemy till the 
reign of Antoninus, after a much longer courſe 
of obſervations. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that it was adapted to a much greater number of 


the phænomena, than either of the other two ſyſ- 


tems, which had been formed before thoſe phæ- 
nomena were obſerved with any degree of atten- 
tion, which, therefore, could connect them to- 
gether only while they were thus regarded in the 
groſs, but which, it could not be expected, ſhould 
apply to them when they came to be conſidered 


in the detail. From the time of Hipparchus, 
therefore, this ſyſtem ſeems to have been pretty 


generally received by all thoſe who attended par- 


ticularly to the ſtudy of the heavens. That aſtro- 
nomer firſt made a catalogue of the Fixed Stars; 
calculated, for ſix hundred years, the revolutions 
of the Sun, Moon, and Five Planets; marked 
the places in the heavens, in which, during all 


that period, each of thoſe bodies ſhould appear; 


aſcertained the times of the eclipſes of the Sun 


and Moon, and the particular places of the 
Earth in which they ſhould be viſible. His cal- 


culations were founded upon this ſyſtem, and as 


the events correſponded to his predictions, with 


a degree of accuracy which, though inferior 
| to 
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to what Aſtronomy has ſince arrived at, was great- 
ly ſuperior to any thing which the world had 
then known, they aſcertained, to all aſtrono- 
mers and mathematicians, the preference of his 
ſyſtem, above all thoſe which had been current 
before it. 


It was, however, to aſtronomers and mathe- 
maticians only, that they aſcertained this; for, 


_ notwithſtanding the evident ſuperiority of this 


ſyſtem, to all thoſe with which the world was then 
acquainted, it was never adopted by any one 
ſect of philoſophers. | 


Philoſophers, long before the days of Hippar- 
chus, ſeem to have abandoned the ſtudy of nature, 
to employ themſelves chiefly in ethical, rhetori- 
cal, and dialectical queſtions. Each party of them 


too, had by this time completed their peculiar 


ſyſtem or theory of the univerſe, and no human 
conſideration could then have induced them to 
give up any part of it. That ſupercilious and ig- 


norant contempt too, with which at this time they 
regarded all mathematicians, among whom they 


counted aſtronomers, ſeems even to have hin- 
dered them from enquiring ſo far into their doc- 
trines, as to know what opinions they held. Nei- 
ther Cicero nor Seneca, who have ſo often occa- 
hon to mention the ancient ſyſtems of Aſtrono- 


my, take any notice of that of Hipparchus. His 
name is not to be found in the writings of Seneca. 


It 
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It is mentioned but once in thoſe of Cicero, in 2 
letter to Atticus, but without any note of appro- 
bation, as a geographer, and not as an aſtronomer. 
Plutarch, when he counts up, in his ſecond book, 
concerning the opinions of philoſophers, all the 
ancient ſyſtems of Aſtronomy, never mentions 
this, the only tolerable one which was known in 
his time. Thoſe three authors, it ſeems, converſ. 
ed only with the writings of philoſophers. The 
elder Pliny indeed, a man whoſe curioſity extend- 
ed itſelf equally to every part of learning, deſeribes 
the ſyſtem of Hipparchus, and never mentions its 
author, which he has no occaſion to do often, 
without ſome note of that high admiration which 
he had ſo juſtly conceived for his merit. Such 
profound ignorance in thoſe profeſſed inſtructors 
of mankind, with regard to ſo important a part of 
the learning of their own times, is ſo very remar- 
kable, that I thought it deſerved to be taken no- 
tice of, even in this ſhort account of the revolu- 
tions of philoſophy. 15 


Syſtems in many reſpects reſemble machines. A 
machine 1s a little ſyſtem, created to perform, as 
well as to connect together, in reality, thoſe dif- 
ferent movements and effects which the artiſt has 
occaſion for. A ſyſtem is an imaginary machine 
invented to connect together in the fancy thoſe 
different movements and effects which are already 
in reality performed. The machines that are firſt 
invented to perform any particular movement are 

| always 
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always the moſt complex, and ſueceeding artiſts 
generally diſcover that, with fewer wheels, with 
fewer principles of motion, than had originally 
been employed, the ſame effects may be more 
eaſily produced. The firſt ſyſtems, in the ſame 
manner, are always the moſt complex, and a 
particular connecting chain, or principle, is ge- 
nerally thought neceſſary to unite every two ſeem- 
ingly disjoiated appearances: but it often hap- 
pens, that one great connecting principle is af 
terwards found to be ſufficient to bind together 
all the difcordant phenomena that occur in a 
whole ſpecies of things, How many wheels are 
neceſſary to carry on the movements of this ima- 
ginary machine, the ſyſtem of Eccentric Spheres! 
The weſtward diurnal revolution of the Firma- 
ment, whoſe rapidity - carries all the other hea- 
venly bodies along with it, requires one. The 
periodical eaſt ward revolutions of the Sun, Moon, 
and Five Planets, require, for each of thoſe bo- 
dies, another. Their differently accelerated and 
retarded motions require, that thoſe wheels, or 
circles, ſhould neither be concentric with the 
Firmament, nor with one another; which, more 
than any thing, ſeems to diſturb the harmony of 
the univerſe. The retrograde and ſtationary ap- 
pearance of the Five Planets, as well as the ex- 
treme inconſtancy of the Moon's motion, re- 
quire, for each of them, an Epicycle, another 
little wheel attached to the circumference of the 
great wheel, which ſtill more interrupts the uni- 
. formity of the ſyſtem. The motion of the apoge- 
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um of each of thoſe bodies requires, in each of 
them, ſtil] another wheel, to carry the centres of 
their Eccentric Spheres round the centre of the 
Earth. And thus, this imaginary machine, though, 
perhaps, more ſimple, and certainly better adapt- 
ed to the phenomena than the Fifty- ſix Planetary 
Spheres of Ariſtotle, was ſtill too intricate and 
complex for the imagination to reſt in it with com- 
plete tranquillity and ſatisfaction. 


It maintained its authority, however, without 
any diminution of reputation, as long as ſcience 
was at all regarded in the ancient world. After 
the reign of Antoninus, and, indeed, after the 
age of Hipparchus, who lived almoſt three hun- 
dred years before Antoninus, the great reputation 
which the earlier philoſophers had acquired, fo 
impoſed upon the imaginations of mankind, that 
they ſeem to have deſpaired of ever equalling 
their renown. All human wiſdom, they ſup- 
poſed, was comprehended in the writings of thoſe 
elder ſages. To abridge, to explain, and to com- 
ment upon them, and thus ſhow themſelves, at 
leaſt, capable of underſtanding fome of their ſub- 
lime myſteries, became now the only probable 
road to reputation. Proclus and Theon wrote 
commentaries upon the Syſtem of Ptolemy ; but, 
to have attempted to invent a new one, would 
then have been regarded, not as preſumption, but 
as impiety to the memory of their fo much revered 
predeceſſors. 


The 
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The ruin of the empire of the Romans, and, 
along with it, the ſubverſion of all law and order, 
which happened a few centuries afterwards, pro- 
duced the entire negle& of that ſtudy of the con- 
netting principles of nature, to which leiſure 
and ſecurity can alone give occaſion. After the 
fall of thoſe great conquerors and civilizers of 
mankind, the empire of the Califfs ſeems to have 
been the firſt ſtate under which the world enjoyed 
that degree of tranquillity which the cultivation 
of the ſciences requires. It was under the protec- 
tion of thoſe generous and magnificent princes, 
that the ancient philoſophy and aſtronomy of the 
Greeks were reſtored and eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt ; 
that tranquillity, which their mild, juſt, and re- 


ligious government diffuſed over their vaſt empire, 


revived the curioſity of mankind, to inquire into 
the connecting principles of nature. The fame 
of the Greek and Roman learning, which was 
then recent in the memories of men, made them 
defire to know, concerning thoſe abſtruſe ſubjects, 


| What were the doctrines of the ſo much renowned 


ſages of thoſe two nations. 


They tranſlated, therefore, into the Arabian 
language, and ſtudied with great eagerneſs, the 
works of many Greek philoſophers, particularly 
of Ariſtotle, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen. 
The ſuperiority which they eaſily diſcovered, in 
them, above the rude eſſays which their own na- 
tion had yet had time to produce, and which were 
ſuch, we may ſuppoſe, as ariſe every where in 

5 „ the 
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the firſt infancy of ſcience, neceſſarily determin- 
ed them to embrace their ſyſtems, particularly. 
that of Aſtronomy : neither were they ever after- 
wards able to throw off their authority. For, 
though the munificence of the Abaſſides, the ſe- 
cond race of the Califfs, is ſaid to have ſupplied 
the Arabian aſtronomers with larger and better 
inſtruments, than any that were known to Ptole- 
my and Hipparchus, the ſtudy of the ſciences 
ſeems, in that mighty empire, to have been either 
of too ſhort, or too interrupted a continuance, 
to allow them to make any conſiderable correc- 
tion in the doctrines of thoſe old mathematicians. 
The imaginations of mankind had not yet got time 
to grow ſo familiar with the ancient ſyſtems, as to 
regard them without ſome degree of that aſtoniſh- 
ment which their grandeur and novelty excited; 

a novelty of a peculiar kind, which had at once 
the grace of what was new, and the authority 
of what was ancient. They were ſtill, therefore, 
too much enſlaved to thoſe ſyſtems, to dare to de- 
part from them, when thoſe confuſions which 
ſhook, and at laſt overturned the peaceful throne 
of the Califfs, baniſhed the ſtudy of the ſciences 
from that empire. They had; however, before 
this, made ſome , conſiderable improvements: 
they had fore the obliquity of the Ecliptic, 
with more accuracy than had been done before. 

The tables of Ptolemy had, by the length of time, 
and by the inaccuracy of the obſervations upon, 
which they were founded, become altogether 
wide of what was the real ſituation of the heaven · 


ly 
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ly bodies, as he himſelf indeed had foretold they 
would do. It became necellary, therefore, to 
form new ones, which was accordingly executed 
by the orders of the Calif Almamon, under whom, 
too, was made the firſt menſuration of the Earth 
that we know of, after the commencement of the 
Chriſtian Ara, by two Arabian aſtronomers, who, 
in the plain of Sennaar, meaſured two degrees of 
Its circumference, | | 


The victorious arms of the Saracens carried in- 
to Spain the learning, as well as the gallantry, 
of the Eaſt; and along with it, the tables of Al- 
mamon, and the Arabian tranſlations of Ptolemy 
and Ariſtotle; and thus Europe received a fe- 
cond time, from Babylon, the rudiments of the 
| ſcience of the heavens. The writings of Ptolemy 
were tranflated from Arabic into Latin; and the 
Peripatetic philoſophy was ſtudied in Averroes 
and Avicenna with as much eagerneſs, and with 
as much ſubmiſſion to its doctrines in the welt, as 
it had been 1 in the Eaſt, 


The doQrine of the Solid Spheres had,  origi- 
nally, been invented, 1n order to give a phyſical 
account of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
according to the ſyſtem of Concentric” Circles, to 
which that doctrine was very eaſily accommodat- 
ed. Thoſe mathematicians who invented the doc- 
trine of Eccentric Circles and Epicycles, con- 
tented themfetves with ſhewing, how, by ſuppo- 
ſing the heavenly bodies to revolve in fuch orbits, 


ny 
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the phenomena might be connected 3 | 
and ſome ſort of uniformity and coherence be 
beſtowed upon their real motions. The phy- 
fical cauſes of thoſe motions they left to the 
conſideration of the philoſophers; though, as 
appears from ſome paſſages of Ptolemy, they 
had ſome general apprehenſion, that they were 
to be explained by a hke hypotheſis. Bur, 
though the ſyſtem of Hipparchus was adopted 
by all aſtronomers and mathematicians, it never 
was received, as we have already obſerved, by 
any one ſect of philoſophers among the ancients. 
No attempt, therefore, ſeems to have been made 
amongſt them, to accommodate to it any ſuch 
hypotheſis. 


The ſchoolmen, who received, at once, from 
the Arabians, the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and 
the aſtronomy of Hipparchus, were neceflarily 
obliged to reconcile them to one another, and 
to connect together the revolutions of the Ec- 
centric Circles and Epicycles of the one, by 
the ſolid Spheres of the other. Many different 
attempts of this kind were made by many dif- 
ferent philoſophers : but, of them all, that of 
Purbach, in the fifteenth century, was the hap- 
pieſt and the moſt eſteemed. Though his hy- 
potheſis is the ſimpleſt of any of them, it would 
be in vain to deſcribe it without a ſcheme; 
neither is it eaſily intelligible with one: for, if 
the ſyſtem of Eccentric Circles and Epicycles 
was before too perplexed and intricate for the 

imagination 
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imagination to reſt in it, with complete tran» 
quillity and ſatisfaction, it became much more 
ſo, when this addition had been made to it. 
The world, juſtly indeed, applauded the inge- 
nuity of that philoſopher, who could unite, fo 
happily, two ſuch ſeemingly inconſiſtent ſyſ- 
tems, His labours, however, ſeem rather to 
have increaſed than to have diminiſhed the 
cauſes of that diſſatisfaction, which the learned 
ſoon began to feel with the ſyſtem of Ptolemy. 
He, as well, as all thoſe who had worked upon 
the ſame plan before him, by reudering this 
account of things more complex, rendered it 


ſtill more embarraſſing than it had boon * 
fore. 


Neither was the complexneſs of this ſyſtem 
the ſole cauſe 1 diſſatisfaction, which the 
world in general began, ſoon after the days af 
Purbach, to expreſs for it. The tables of Pio- 
lemy having, upon account of the inaccuraey 
of the obſervations on which they were found - 


ed, become altogether wide of the real ſituation 


of the heavenly bodies, thoſe of Almamon, in 
the ninth century, were, upon the ſame hypo- 
theſis, compoſed to correct their deviations. 
Theſe again, a few ages afterwards, became, 
for the ſame reaſon, equally uſeleſs. In the 
thirteenth century, Alphonſus, the philoſophi- 
cal king of Caſtile, found it neceſſary to give 
orders for the compoſition of thoſe tables, which 
bear his name. It is he, who is ſo well known 
= | | for 
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for the whimſical impiety of uſing to ſay, that, 
had he been conſulted at the creation of the 
univerſe, he could have given good advice; 
an apophthegm which is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
ceeded · from his diſlike to the intricate ſyſtem 
of Ptolemy. In the fifteenth century, the de- 
viation of the Alphonfine tables began to be 
as ſenfible, as thoſe of Ptolemy and Almamon 
had been before. It appeared evident, there- 
fore, that, though the ſyſtem of Ptolemy might, 
in the main, be true, certain corrections were 
neceſſary to be made in it before it could be 
brought to correſpond with exact preciſion to 
the phenomena. For the revolution of his 
Eccentric Circles and Epicycles, ſuppoſing them 
to exiſt, could not, it was evident, be preciſely 
ſuch as he repreſented them; fince the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies deviated, in a 
Mort time, fo widely from what the moſt exact 
calculations, that were founded upon his hy- 
potheſis, : repreſented them, It had plainly, 
therefore, become neceſſary to correct, by more 
accurate obſervations, both the velocities and 
directions of all the wheels and circles of which 
his hypotheſis is compoſed. This, accordingly, 
was begun by Purbach, and carried on by Re- 
giomontanus, the diſciple, the continuator, and 
the perfecter of the ſyſtem of Purbach; and 
one, whoſe untimely death, amidft innumerable 
projects for the recovery of old, and the in- 
vention and advancement of new ſciences, is, 
even at this day, to be regretted. 555 
| N When 
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When you have convinced the world, that 


an eſtabliſhed. ſyſtem ought to be corrected, it 
is not very ditacult ro perſuade them that it 
ſhould be deſtroyed. Not long, therefore, after 
the death of Regiomontanus, Copernicus began 
to meditate a new ſyſtem, which ſhould connect 
together the celeſtial appearances, in a more 
imple as well as a more accurate manner, than 
that of Ptolemy, 


The confuſion, in which the old hypotheſis 
repreſented the motions of the heavenly bo- 


dies, was, he tells us, what firſt ſuggeſted to” 


him the deſign of forming a new ſyſtem, that 
theſe, the nobleſt works of nature, might no 
longer appear devoid of that harmony and pro- 
portion which diſcover themſelves in her mean- 
eſt productions. What moſt of all diſſatisfied 
him, was, the notion of the Equalizing Circle, 
which, by repreſenting the revolutions of the 
Celeſtial Spheres, as equable only, when ſur- 
_ veyed from a point that was different from their 
centers, introduced a real inequality into their 
motions ; contrary to that moſt natural, and 
indeed fundamental idea, with which all the 
authors of aſtronomical ſyſtems, Plato, Eudox- 


us, Ariſtotle, even Hipparchus and Ptolemy 


themſelves, had hitherto ſet out, that the real 
motions of ſuch beautiful and divine objects 
muſt neceſfarily be perfectly regular, and go on, 
in a manner, as agreeable to the imagination, 

as the objects themfelves are to the ſenſes. 
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He began to conſider, therefore, whether, by 
ſuppoſing the heavenly bodies to be arranged 
in a different order from that in which Ariſ- 
totle and Hipparchus had placed them, this fo 
much ſought for uniformity might not be be- 
ſtowed upon their motions. To diſcover this 

arrangement, he examined all the obſcure tra- 
ditions delivered down to us, concerning every 
other hypotheſis which the ancients had invent- 
ed, for the ſame purpoſe, He found, in Plu- 
tarch, that ſome old Pythagoreans had repre- 
ſented the Earth as revolving in the centre of 
the univerſe, like a wheel round its own axis; 
and that others, of the ſame ſeq, had removed 
it from the centre, and repreſented it as re- 
volviug in the Ecliptic like a ſtar round the cen- 
tral fire. By this central fire, he ſuppoſed they 
meant the Sun; and though in this he was 
very widely miſtaken, it was, it ſeems, upon 
this interpretation, that he began to conſider 
how ſuch an hypotheſis might be made to cor- 
reſpond to the appearances, The ſuppoſed au- 
thority of thoſe old philoſophers, if it did not 
originally ſuggeſt to him his ſyſtem, ſeems, at 
leaſt, to have confirmed him in an opinion, 
which, it is not improbable, that he had be- 
fore-hand other reaſons for embracing, notwith- 
ſtanding what he himſelf would affirm to the 

contrary. | 


| | $ 
It then occurred to him, that, if the Earth 
was ſuppoſed to revolve every day round Us 


axis, 5 
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axis, from weſt to eaſt, all the heavenly bodies 


would appear to revolve, in a contrary diree- 
tion, from eaſt to weſt. The diurnal revolution 
of the heavens, upon this hypotheſis, might be 
only apparent; the firmament, which has no 
other ſenſible motion, might be perfectly at reſt; 
while the Sun, the Moon, and the Five Pla- 
nets, might have no other movement beſide that 
eaſtward revolution, which is peculiar to them- 
ſelves. That, by ſuppoſing the Earth to revolve 
with the Planets, round the Sun, in an orbit, 
which comprehended within it the orbits of 
Venus and Mercury, but was comprehended 
within thoſe of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, he 
could, without the embarraſſment of Epicycles, 
connect together the apparent annual revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and the direct, retrograde, 
aud ſtationary appearances of the Planets : that 
while the Earth really revolved round the Sun 
on one ſide of the heavens, the Sun would ap- 
pear to revolve round the Earth on the other; 
that while ſhe really advanced in her annual 
courſe, he would appear to advance eaſtward 
in that movement which is peculiar to himſelf, 
That, by ſuppoſing the axis of the Earth to be 
always parallel to itſelf, not to be quite per- 
pendicular, but ſomewhat inclined to the plane 
of her orbit, and conſequently to preſent to the 
Sun, the one pole when on the one fide of him, 
and the other when on the other, he would 
account for the obliquity of the Ecliptic ; the 
Sun's ſeemingly alternate progreſſion from north 
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to ſouth, and from fouth to north, the conſe. 
quent change of the ſeaſons, and different 
tengths of days and nights in the different (eh, 
ſons: © 


If this new hypotheſis thus connected toge- 
ther all theſe appearances as happily as that of 
Ptolemy, there were others which it connected 
rogether much better. The three ſuperior Pla. 
nets, when nearly in conjunction with the Sun, 
appear always at the greateſt diſtance from the 
Earth, are ſmalleſt, and leaſt ſenſible to the eye, 
and ſeem to revolve forward in their direct 
motion with the greateſt rapidity. On the con- 
trary, when in oppoſition to the Sun, that 1s, 
when in their meridian about midnight, they 
appear neareſt the Earth, are largeſt, and moſt 
ſenſible to the eye, and ſeem to revolve back- 
wards in their retrograde motion, To explain 
theſe appearances, the ſyſtem of Ptolemy ſup- 
poſed each of theſe Planets to be at the upper 
part of their ſeveral Epieycles, in the one cafe; 
and at the lower, in the other. But it afford- 
ed no ſatisfatory principle of connection, which 
could lead the mind eaſily to conceive how the 
Epicycles of thoſe Planets, whoſe fpheres were 
ſo diſtant from the ſphere of the Sun, ſhould 
thus, if one may lay ſo, keep time to his mo- 
tion. The ſyſtem of Copernicus afforded this 
eaſily, and like a more fimple machine, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Epicycles, connected toge- 
ther, by fewer movements, the complex ap- 
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pearances of the heavens. When the ſuperior 
Planets appear nearly in conjunction with the 
Sun, they are then in the fide of their orbits, 
which is almoſt oppoſite to, and. moſt diſtant 
from the Earth, and therefore appear ſmalleſt; 
and leaſt ſenſible to the eye. But, as they then 
revolve in a direction which is almoſt contrary 
to that of the Earth, they appear to advance 
forward with double velocity; as a ſhip, that 
lails in a contrary direction to another, appears 
from that other, to ſail both with its own ve- 
locity, and the velocity of that from which it is 
ſeen, On the contrary, when thoſe Planets are 
in oppoſition to the Sun, they are on the ſame 
fide of the Sun with the Earth, are neareſt it, 
moſt ſenſible to the eye, and revolve in the 
{ame direction with it; but, as their revolutions 
round the Sun are ſlower than that of the Earth, 
they are neceſſarily left behind by it, and there- 
fore ſeem to revolve backwards; as a ſhip 
which fails flower than another, though it 
fails in the ſame direction, appears from that 
other to fail backwards. After the ſame man- 
ner, by the ſame annual revolution of the 
Earth, he connected together the direct and 
retrograde motions of the two inferior Planets, 


as well as the ſtationary appearances of all the 


Five. 


There are ſome other particular phænomena 
of the two inferior Planets, which correſpond 
ſtill better to this ſyſtem, and ſtill worſe to 

| that 
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that of Ptolemy. Venus and Mercury ſeem to 
attend conſtantly upon the motion of the Sun, 
appearing, ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſome- 
times on the other, of that great luminary; 
Mercury being almoſt always buried in his rays, 
and Venus never receding above forty-eight de- 
grees from him, contrary to what is obſerved 
in the other three Planets, which are often 
ſeen in the oppoſite fide of the heavens, at 
the greateſt poſſible diſtance from the Sun. The 
ſyſtem of Ptolemy accounted for this, by ſup- 
poſing that the centers of the Epicycles of 
theſe two Planets were always in the fame line 
with thoſe of the Sun and the Earth; that they 
appeared therefore in conjunction with the Sun, 
when either in the upper or lower part of their 
Epicycles, and at the greateſt diſtance from 
him, when in the ſides of them. It aſſigned, 
however, no reaſon why the Epicycles of theſe 
two Planets ſhould obſerve ſo different a rule 
from that which takes place in thoſe of the 
other three, nor for the enormous Epicycle of 
Venus, whoſe fides muſt have been forty-eight 
degrees diſtant from the Sun, while its center 
was in conjunction with him, and whoſe dia- 
meter muſt have covered more than a quadrant , 
of the Great Circle. But how eafily all theſe 
appearances coincide with the hypotheſis, which 
repreſents thoſe two interior Planets revolving 
round the Sun in orbits comprehended within 
the orbit of the Earth, is too obvious to require 
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Thus far did this new account of things render 
the appearances of the heavens more complete- 
ly coherent than had been done by any of the 
former ſyſtems. It did this, too, by a more ſim- 
ple and intelligible, as well as more beautiful 
machinery. It repreſented the Sun, the great 
enlightener of the univerſe, whoſe body was 
alone larger than all the Planets taken together, 
as eſtabliſhed immoveable in the center, ſhed- 
ding light and heat on all the worlds that circu- 
lated around him in one uniform direction, but 
in longer or ſhorter periods, according to their 
different diſtances. It took away the diurnal 
revolution of the firmament, whoſe rapidity, 
upon the old hypotheſis, was beyond what even 
thought could conceive. It not only delivered 
the imagination from the embarraſſinent of Epi- 
cycles, but from the difficulty of conceiving 


theſe two oppoſite motions going on at the ſame 


time, which the ſyſtem of Ptolemy and Ariſto- 
tle beſtowed upon all the Planets; J mean, their 
diurnal weſtward, and periodical eaſtward revo- 
lutions. The Earth's revolution round its own 
axis took away the neceſſity for ſuppoſing the 
firſt, and the ſecond was eafily conceived when 
by itſelf. The Five Planets, which ſeem, upon 
all other ſyſtems, to be objects of a ſpecies by 
themſelves, unlike to every thing to which the 
imagination has been accuſtomed, when ſuppoſ- 
ed to revolve along with the Earth round the 
Sun, were naturally apprehended to be objects 


of the ſame kind with the Earth, habitable, 


opaque, 
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opaque, and enlightened only by the rays of the 
Sun. And thus this hypotheſis, by claſſing them 
in the ſame ſpecies of, things, with an object 
that is of all others the moſt familiar to us, 
took off that wonder and uncertainty which the 
ſtrangeneſs and fingularity of their appearance 
had excited; and thus far, too, better anſwered 
the great end of Philoſophy. 


Neither did the beauty and ſimplicity of chis 


ſyſtem alone recommend it to the imagination; 


the novelty and unexpectedneſs of that view of 


nature, which it opened to the fancy, excited 
more wonder and ſurpriſe than the ſtrangeſt of 
thoſe appearances, which it had been invented 
to render natural and familiar, and theſe ſenti- 
ments ſtill more endeared it. For, though it is 
the end of Philoſophy, to allay that wonder, 
which either the unuſual or ſeemingly disjointed 
appearances of nature excite, yet ſhe never tri- 
umphs ſo much, as when, in order to connect 
together a few, in themſelves, perhaps, inconſi- 
derable objects, ſhe has, if I may ſay fo, creat- 
ed another conſtitution of things, more natural 
indeed, and ſuch as the 1magination can more 
eaſily attend to, but more new, more contrary to 
common opinion and expectation, than any of 
thoſe appearances themſelves. As, in the in- 
ſtance before us, in order to connect together 
ſome ſeeming irregularities in the heavens, and 
of which the greater part of mankind have no 
occaſion to take any notice during the whole 
courſe 
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courſe of their lives, ſhe has, to talk in the hy- 
perbolical language of Tycho-Brahe, moved the 
Earth from its foundations, ſtopt the revolution 
of the Firmament, made the Sun ſtand ſtill, and 
ſubverted the whole order of the Univerſe. 


Such were the advantages of this new hypo- 
theſis, as they appeared to its author, when he 
firſt invented it. But, though that love of para- 
dox, ſo natural to the learned, and that pleaſure, 
which they are ſo apt to take in exciting, by the 
novelty of their ſuppoſed diſcoveries, the amaze- 
ment of mankind, may, notwithſtanding what 
one of his diſciples tells us to the contrary, have 
had its weight in prompting Copernicus to adopt 
this ſyſtem ; yet, when he had completed his Trea- 
tiſe of Revolutions, and began coolly to conſider 
what a ſtrange doctrine he was about to offer to 
the world, he ſo much dreaded the prejudice of 
mankind againſt it, that, by a ſpecies of conti- 
nence, of all others the moſt difficult to a philo- 
ſopher, he detained it in his cloſet for thirty 
years together. Ar laſt, in the extremity of old 
age, he allowed it to be extorted from him, but 
died as ſoon as it was printed, and before it was 
publiſhed. 


When it appeared in the world, it was almoſt 
univerſally diſapproved of, by the learned as well 
as by the ignorant. The natural prejudices of 
ſenſe, confirmed by education, prevailed too 
much with both to allow them to give it a fair 

og. G | examination. 
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examination. A few diſciples only, whom he 
himſelf had inſtructed in his doctrine, received 
it with eſteem and admiration. One of them, 
Reinholdus, formed, upon this hypotheſis, larger 
and more accurate aſtronomical tables, than what 
accompanied the Treatiſe of Revolutions, in 
which Copernicus had been guilty of ſome er- 
rors in calculation. It ſoon appeared, that theſe 
Prutenic Tables, as they were called, corre- 
ſponded more exactly with the heavens, than the 
Tables of Alphonſus. This ought naturally to 
have formed a prejudice in favour of the dili- 
gence and accuracy of Copernicus in obſerving 
the heavens. But it ought to have formed none 
in favour of his hypotheſis; ſince the ſame ob- 
ſervations, and the reſult of the ſame calcula- 
tions, might have been accommodated to the ſyſ. 
tem of Ptolemy, without making any greater al- 
teration in that ſyſtem than what Ptolemy had 
foreſeen, and had even foretold ſhould be made. 
It formed, however, a prejudice in favour of 
both, and the learned began to examine, with 
| ſome attention, an hypotheſis which afforded the 
eaſieſt methods of calculation, and upon which 
the moſt exact predictions had been made. The 
ſuperior degree of coherence, which it beſtowed 
upon the celeſtial appearances, the fimplicity 
which it introduced into the real directions and 
velocities of the Planets, ſoon diſpoſed many al- 
tronomers, firſt to favour, and at laſt to embrace 
a ſyſtem, which thus connected together ſo hap- 
pily, the moſt disjointed of thoſe objects that 
| | clhieſſy 
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chiefly occupied their thoughts. Nor can any 
thing more evidently demonſtrate, how eaſily 
the learned give up the evidence of their ſenſes 
to preſerve the coherence of the ideas of their 


imagination, than the readineſs with which this, 


the moſt violent paradox in all philoſophy, was 
adopted by many ingenious aſtronomers, not- 
withſtanding its inconſiſtency with every ſyſtem 
of phyſics then known in the world, and not- 
withſtanding the great number of other more real 
objections, to which, as Copernicus left it, this 
account of things was moſt juſtly expoſed. 


It was adopted, however, nor can this be won- 
dered at, by aſtronomers only. The learned in 
all other ſciences, continued to regard it with the 


| ſame contempt as the vulgar. Even aſtronomers 


were divided about its merit; and many of them 
rejected a doctrine, which not only contradicted 
the eſtabliſned ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, 
but which, conſidered aſtronomically only, ſeem- | 


ed to labour under ſeveral ditbculties. 


Some of the objections againſt the motion of 
the Earth, that were drawn from the prejudices 


of ſenſe, the patrons of this ſyſtem, indeed, ea- 


fily enough, got over. They repreſented, that 
the Earth might really be in motion, though, to 
its inhabitants, it ſeemed to be at reſt; and that 
the Sun, and Fixed Stars, might really be at reſt, 
though from the Earth they ſeemed to be in mo- 
tion; in the ſame manner as a ſhip, which fails 

. through 
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through a ſmooth ſea, ſeems to thoſe who are in 
it, to be at reſt, though really in motion; while 
the objects which ſhe paſſes along, ſeem to be in 
motion, though really at reſt. 


But there were ſome other objections, which, 
though grounded upon the ſame natural prejudi- 
ces, they found it more difficult to get over. 
The Earth had always preſented itſelf to the 
ſenſes, not only as at reſt, but as inert, ponder- 
ous, and even averſe to motion. The imagina- 
tion had always been accuſtomed to conceive it 
as fuch, and ſuffered the greateſt violence, when 
obliged to purſue, and attend it, in that rapid 
motion which the ſyſtem of Copernicus beſtowed 
upon it. To enforce their objection, the adver- 
ſaries of this hypotheſis were at pains to calcu- 
late the extreme rapidity of this motion. They 
repreſented, that the circumference of the Earth 
had been computed to be above twenty-three 
| thouſand miles: if the Earth, therefore, was ſup- 
poſed to revolve every day round its axis, eve- 
ry point of it near the equator would paſs over 
above twenty-three thouſand miles in a day; 
and conſequently, near a thouſand miles in an 
hour, and about fixteen miles in a minute; a 
motion more rapid than that of a cannon ball, 
or even than the ſwifter progreſs of ſound. The 
rapidity of its periodical revolution was yet more 
violent than that of its diurnal rotation. How, 
therefore, could the imagination ever conceive 


ſo ponderous a body to be naturally endowed 
| with 
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with ſo dreadful a movement? The Peripatetic 
Philoſophy, the only philoſophy then known in 
the world, ſtill further confirmed this prejudice. 
That philoſophy, by a very natural, though, 
perhaps, groundleſs diſtinction, divided all mo- 


tion into Natural and Violent. Natural motion 


was that which flowed from an innate tendency 
in the body, as when a ſtone fell downwards: 
Violent motion, that which aroſe from external 
force, and which was, in ſome meaſure, con- 
trary to the natural tendency of the body, as 
when a ſtone was thrown upwards, or horizon- 
tally. No violent motion could be laſting; for, 
being conſtantly weakened by the natural ten- 
dency of the body, it would ſoon be deſtroyed. 
The natural motion of the Earth, as was evi» 
dent in all its parts, was downwards, in a ſtrait 
line to the center; as that of fire and air was 
upwards, in a ſtrait line from the center. It 
was the heavens only that revolved naturally 
in a circle. Neither, therefore, the ſuppoſed 
revolution of the Earth round its own center, 
nor that round the Sun, could be natural mo- 
tions; they muſt therefore be violent, and con- 
ſequently could be of no long continuance. It 
was in vain that Copernicus replied, that gra- 
vity was, probably, nothing elſe beſides a ten- 
dency in the different parts of the ſame Planet, 
to unite themſelves to one another; that this 
tendency took place, probably, in the parts 


of the other Planets, as well as in thoſe of the 


Earth; that it could very well be united with a 


circular 
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circular motion; that it might be equally natu- 
ral to the whole body of the Planet, and to 
every part of it; that his adverſaries themſelves 
allowed, that a circular motion was natural to 
the heavens, whoſe diurnal revolution was in- 
finitely more rapid than even that motion which 
he had beſtowed upon the Earth; that though 
a like motion was natural to the Earth, it 
would ftill appear to be at reſt to its inhabi- 
tants, and all the parts of it to tend in a ſtrait 
hne to the center, in the ſame manner as at 
preſent. But this anſwer, how ſatisfactory ſo- 
ever it may appear to be now, neither did nor 
could appear to be ſatisfactory then. By ad- 
mitting the diſtinction between natural and vi- 
olent motions, it was founded upon the ſame 
ignorance of mechanical principles with the ob- 


jection. The ſyſtems of Ariſtotle and Hippar- 
chus ſuppoſed, indeed, the diurnal motion of 


the heavenly bodies to be infinitely more rapid 
than even that dreadful movement which Co- 
pernicus beſtowed upon the Earth. But they 
ſuppoſed, at the ſame time, that thoſe bodies 
were objects of a quite different ſpecies, from 
any we are acquainted with, near the ſurface 


of the Earth, and to which, therefore, it was 


leſs difficult to conceive that any ſort of motion 
might be natural. Thoſe objects, beſides, had 


never preſented themſelves to the ſenſes, as 


moving otherwiſe, or with leſs rapidity, than 
theſe ſyſtems repreſented them. The imagina- 
tion, therefore, could feel no difficulty in fol- 
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lowing a repreſentation which the ſenſes had 
rendered quite familiar to it. But when the 
Planets came to be regarded as ſo many Earths, 
the caſe was quite altered. The imagination 
had been accuſtomed to conceive ſuch objects 
as tending rather to reſt than motion ; and this 
idea of their natural inertneſs, encumbered, if 
one may ſay ſo, and clogged its flight, when- 
ever it endeavoured to purſue them in their pe- 
riodical courſes, and to conceive them as con- 
tinually ruſhing through the celeſtial ſpaces, with 
ſuch violent and unremitting rapidity. 


Nor were the firſt followers of Copernicus 
more fortunate in their anſwers to ſome other 
objections, which were founded indeed in the 
ſame ignorance of the laws of motion, but 
which, at the ſame time, were neceſſarily con- 
nected with that way of conceiving things, 
which then prevailed univerſally in the learned 
world, 


If the Earth, it was ſaid, revolved ſo ra- 
pidly from weſt tq eaſt, a perpetual wind would 
ſet in from eaſt to weſt, more violent than what 
blows in the greateſt hurricane ; a ſtone, thrown 
weſtwards, would fly to a much greater diſ- 

tance than one thrown with the ſame force eaſt- 

_ wards; as what moved in a direction, contrary 
to the motion of the Earth, would neceſſarily 
paſs over a greater portion of its ſurface, than 
what, with the ſame * moved along with 
it. 
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it. A ball, it was ſaid, dropt from the maſt of 
a ſhip under fail, does not fall preciſely at the 
foot of the maſt, but behind it; and in the ſame 
manner, a ſtone dropt from a high tower would 
not, upon the ſuppoſition of the Earth's mo- 
tion, fall preciſely at the bottom of the tower, 


but weſt of it, the Earth being, in the mean 
time, carried away eaſtward from below it. It 


is amuſing to obſerve, by what ſubtile and me- 


_ taphyſical evaſions the followers of Copernicus 


endeavoured to elude this objection, which, be- 
fore the doctrine of the Compoſition of Motion 


had been explained by Galileo, was altogether 


unanſwerable. They allowed, that a ball dropt 
from the maſt of a ſhip under ſail would not fall 
at the foot of the maſt, but behind it ; becauſe 
the ball, they ſaid, was no part of the ſhip, and 


becauſe the motion of the ſhip was natural nei- 


ther to itſelf nor to the ball. But the ſtone 
was a part of the earth, and the diurnal and 


annual revolutions of the Earth were natural 


to the whole, and to every part of it, and 
therefore to the ſtone. The ſtone, therefore, 


having naturally the ſame motion with the Earth, 


fell preciſely at the bottom of the tower. But 


this anſwer could not ſatisfy the imagination, 
which ſtill found it difficult to conceive how 


theſe motions could be natural to the Earth; 
or how a body, which has always preſented 
itſelf to the ſenſes as inert, ponderous, and 
averſe to motion, ſhould naturally be continu- 
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ally wheeling about both its own axis and the 
Sun, with ſuch violent rapidity. It was, be- 
ſides, argued by Tycho Brahe, upon the prin- 
ciples of the ſame philoſophy, which had af- 
forded both the objection and the anſwer, that 
even upon the ſuppoſition, that any ſuch mo- 
tion was natural to the whole body of the Earth, 
yet the ſtone, which was ſeparated from it, could 
no longer be actuated by that motion. The 
limb, which is cut off from an animal, loſes 
thoſe animal motions which were natural to the 
whole. The branch, which is cut off from the 
trunk, loſes that vegetative motion which is 
natural to the whole tree. Even the me- 
tals, minerals, and ſtones, which are dug 
out from the boſom of the Earth, loſe thoſe 
motions which occaſioned their production and 
enereaſe, and which were natural to them in 
their original ſtate. Though the diurnal and 
annual motion of the Earth, therefore, had 
been natural to them, while they were contained 
in its boſom; it could no longer be ſo when 
they were ſeparated from it. 


Tycho Brahe, the great reſtorer of the ſcience 
of the heavens, who had ſpent his life, and 
waſted his fortune, upon the advancement of 
Aſtronomy, whoſe obſervations were both more 
numerous and more accurate than thoſe of all 
the aſtronomers who had gone before him, was 
himſelf ſo much affected wy the force of this 

objection, 
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objection, that, though he never mentioned the 


ſyſtem of Copernicus without ſome note of the 


high admiration he had conceived for its au- 
thor, he could never himſelf be induced to em- 
brace 1t: yet all his aſtronomical obſervations 
tended to confirm it. They demonſtrated, that 
Venus and Mercury were ſometimes above, and 


ſometimes below the Sun; and that, conſequent- 


ly, the Sun, and not the Earth, was the center 
of their periodical revolutions. They ſhowed, 
that Mars, when in his meridian at midnight, 
Was nearer to the Earth than the Earth is to the 
Sun; though, when in conjunction with the 
Sun, he was much .more remote from the Earth 
than that luminary; a diſcovery which was ab. 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, 
which proved, that the Sun, and not the Earth, 
was the ceuter of the periodical revolutions of 
Mars, as: well as of Venus and Mercury; and 
which demonſtrated, that the Earth was placed 
betwixt the orbits of Mars and Venus. They 
made the ſame thing probable with regard to 
Jupiter and Saturn; that they, too, revolved 
round the Sun; and that, therefore, the Sun, if 
not the center of the univerſe, was at leaſt, that 
of the planetary ſyſtem. They proved, that 
Comets were ſuperior to the Moon, and moved 
through the heavens in all poſſible directions; 
an obſervation incompatible with the Solid 
Spheres of Ariſtotle and Purbach, and which, 


therefore, overturned the phyſical part, at leaſt, 


of the eſtabliſhed Aſtronomy. 
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All theſe obſervations, joined to his kia 
to the ſyſtem, and perhaps, notwithſtanding the 
generolity of his character, ſome little jealouſy of 
the fame of Copernicus, ſuggeſted to Tycho the 
idea of a new hy potheſis, in which the Earth 
continued to be, as in the old account, the im- 
moveable center of the univerſe, round which the 
firmament revolved every day from eaſt to weſt, 
and, by ſome ſecret virtue, carried the Sun, the 


Moon, and the Five Planets along with it, not- 


withſtanding their immenſe diſtance, and not- 
withſtanding that there was nothing betwixt it and 
them but the moſt fluid ether. But, although all 
theſe ſeven bodies thus obeyed the diurnal revo- 
lution of the Firmament, they had each of them, 
as in the old ſyſtem, too, a contrary periodical 
eaſtward revolution of their own, which made 
them appear to be every day, more or leſs, left 


behind by the Firmament. The Sun was the 


center of the periodical revolutions of the Five 


Planets ; the Earth, that of the Sun and Moon. 
The Five Planets followed the Sun in his periodi- 


cal revolution round the Earth, as they did the 


Firmament in its diurnal rotation. The three ſu- 


perior Planets comprehended the Earth within 
the orbit in which they revolved round the Sun, 
and had each of them an Epicycle to connect to- 
gether, in the ſame manner as in the ſyſtem of 
Ptolemy, their direct, retrograde, and ſtationa- 
ry appearances. As, notwithſtanding their im- 
menſe diſtance, they followed the ſun in his pe- 
riodical revolution round the Earth, keeping al- 
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ways at an equal diſtance from him, they were 
neceſſarily brought much nearer to the Earth 
when in oppoſition to the Sun, than when in 
conjunction with him. Mars, the neareſt of them, 
when 1n his meridian at midnight, came within 
the orbit which the Sun deſcribed round the 
Earth, and conſequently was then nearer to the 
Earth than the Earth was to the Sun. The appear- 
ances of the two inferior Planets were explained, 
in the ſame manner, as in the ſyſtem of Coperni- 
cus, and conſequently required no Epicycle to 
connect them. The circles in which the Five 
Planets perform their periodical revolutions 
round the Sun, a vell as thoſe in which the Sun 
and Moon performed theirs round the Earth, 
were, as both in the old and new hypotheſis, 
Eccentric Circles, to connect together their dif. 
ferently accelerated and retarded motions, 


Such was the ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe, com- 
pounded, as is evident, out of theſe of Ptolemy 
and Copernicus; happier than that of Ptolemy, 
in the account which it gives of the motions of 
the two inferior Planets ; more complex, by ſup- 
poling the different revolutions of all the Five to 
be periormed round two different centers; the 
diurnal round the Earth, the periodical round the 
Sun; but, in every reſpect, more complex and 
more incoherent than that of Copernicus. Such, 
however, was the difficulty that mankind felt in 
conceiving the motion of the Earth, that it long 
balanced the reputation of that otherwiſe more 
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beautiful ſyſtem. It may be ſaid, that thoſe who 
conſidered the heavens only, favoured the ſyſ- 
tem of Copernicus, which connected ſo happily 
all the appearances which preſented themſelves 


there. But that thoſe who looked upon the Earth, 


adopted the account of Tycho Brahe, which, 
leaving it at reſt in the center of the univerſe, 
did leſs violence to the uſual habits of the imagi- 
nation. The learned were, indeed, ſenſible of 
the intricacy, and of the many incoberences of 
that ſyſtem ; that it gave no account why the 
Sun, Moon, and Five Planets, ſhould follow the 
revolution of the Firmament; or why the Five 
Planets, notwithſtanding the immenſe diſtance of 


the three ſuperior ones, ſhould obey the periodi- 


cal motion of the Sun ; or why the Earth, though 
placed between the orbits of Mars and Venus, 
ſhould remain immoveable in the center of the 


Firmament, and conſtantly refiſt the influence of 
whatever it was, which carried bodies that were 


ſo much larger than itſelf, aud that were placed 
on all fides of it, periodically round the Sun. 


Tycho Brahe died before he had fully explained 


his ſyſtem. His great and merited renown diſpoſ- 
ed many of the learned to believe, that, had his 
life been longer, he would have connected toge- 


ther many of theſe incoberences, and knew me- 


thods of adapting his ſyſtem to ſome other appear- 
ances, with which none of his followers could 


connect it. 


The 
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The objection to the ſyſtem of Copernicus, 
which was drawn from the nature of motion, and 
that was moſt inſiſted on by Tycho Brahe, was 
at laſt fully anſwered by Galileo; not, however 
till about thirty years after the death of Tycho, 
and about a hundred after that of Copernicus. It 
was then that Galileo, by explaining the nature 
of the compoſition of motion, by ſhowing, both 
from reaſon and experiente, that a ball dropt from 
the maſt of a ſhip under ſail would fall preciſely 
at the foot of the maſt, and by rendering this 
doctrine, from a great number of other inſtances, 
quite familiar to the imagination, took off, per- 
haps, the principal objection which had been 
made to this hypotheſis. 


Several other aſtronomical difficulties, which 
encumbered this account of things, were remoyv- 
ed by the ſame philoſopher. Copernicus, after 
altering the center of the world, and making the 
Earth, and all the Planets revolve round the Sun, 
was obliged to leave the Moon to revolve round 
the Earth as before. But no example of any ſuch 
ſecondary Planet having then been diſcovered in 
the heavens, there ſeemed ſtill to be this irregu- 
larity remaining in the ſyſtem. Galileo, who firſt 

applied teleſcopes to Aſtronomy, diſcovered, by 
their aſſiſtance, the Satellites of Jupiter, which, 
revolving round that Planet, at the ſame time that 
they were carried along with it in its revolution, 
round either the Earth or the Sun, made it ſeem 
leſs contrary to the analogy of nature, that the 


Moon 
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Moon ſhould both revolve round the Earth, and 
accompany her in her revolution round the Sun. 


It had been objected to Copernicus, that, if 
Venus and Mercury revolved round the Sun, in 
an orbit comprehended within the orbit of the 
Earth, they would ſhow all the ſame phaſes with 
the Moon, preſent, ſometimes their darkened, 
and ſometimes their enlightened ſides to the Earth, 
and ſometimes part of the one, and part of the 
other. He anſwered, that they undoubtedly did 


all this; but that their ſmallneſs and diſtance hin- 


dered us from perceiving it. This very bold aſ- 
ſertion of Copernicus was confirmed by Galileo. 
His teleſcopes rendered the phaſes of Venus quite 
ſenfible, and thus demonſtrated, more evidently 


than had been done, even by the obſervations of 


Tycho Brahe, the revolution of theſe two Planets 
round the Sun, as well as ſo far deſtroyed the ſyſ- 


tem of Ptolemy. 


The mountains and ſeas, which, by the help 
of the ſame inſtrument, he difcovered, or ima- 
gined he had diſcovered in the Moon, rendered 
that Planet, in every reſpect, ſimilar to the Earth, 
made it ſeem leſs contrary to the analogy of na- 


ture, that, as the Moon revolved round the 
Earth, the Earth ſhould revolve round the Sun. 


The ſpots which, in the ſame manner, he diſ- 
covered in the Sun, demonſtrating, by their mo- 
tion, the revolution of the Sun round his axis, 
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made it ſeem leſs improbable that the Earth, a 


body ſo much ſmaller chan the Sun, ſhould re- 


volve round her axis in the ſame manner. 


Succeeding teleſcopical obſervations diſcover- 
ed, in each of the Five Planets, ſpots not un- 
like thoſe which Galileo had obſerved in the 
Moon, and thereby ſeemed to demonſtrate what 
Copernicus had only conjectured, that the Pla- 
nets were naturally opaque, enlightened only 
by the rays of the Sun, habitable, diverſified 


by ſeas and mountains, and, in every reſpeR, 


bodies of the ſame kind with the Earth; and 


thus added one other probability to this ſyſtem. 
By diſcovering too, that each of the Planets 
revolved round its own axis, at the ſame time 
that it was carried round either the Earth or 
the Sun, they made it ſeem quite agreeable to 
the analogy of nature, that the Earth, which, 
in every other reſpect, reſembled the Planets, 
ſhould, like them too, revolve round its own 
axis, and at the ſame time perform its periodical 
motion round the Sun. 


While, in Italy, the anfortunate Galileo was 


adding ſo many probabilities to the ſyſtem of 


Copernicus, there was another philoſopher em- 
ploying himſelf in Germany, to aſcertain, cor- 


rect, and improve it: Kepler, with great genius, 


but without the taſte, or the order and method 
of Galileo, poſſeſſed, like all his other coun- 


trymen, the moſt laborious induſtry, joined to 
- | | that 
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that paſhon for diſcovering proportions and re- 
ſemblances betwixt the different parts of nature, 
which, though common to all philoſophers, ſeems, 
in him, to have been exceſſive. He had been 
inſtructed, by Mæſtlinus, in the ſyſtem of Co- 
pernicus; and his firſt curioſity was, as he tells 
vs, to find out, why the Planets, the Earth 
being counted for one, were Six in number; 
why they were placed at ſuch irregular-diſtances 
{from the Sun; and whether there was any uni- 
form proportion betwixt their ſeveral diſtances, 
ind the times employed in their periodical re- 
volutions. Till ſome reaſon, or proportion of 


this kind, could be diſcovered, the ſyſtem did 


vot appear to him to be completely coherent. 
He endeavoured, firſt, to find it in the propor- 
tions of numbers, and plain figures ; afterwards, 
in thoſe of the regular ſolids; and, laſt of all, 
in thoſe of the muſical diviſions of the Octave. 
Whatever was the ſcience which Kepler was 
ſtudying, he ſeems conſtantly to have pleaſed 
binſeif with finding ſome analogy betwixt it and 
the ſyſtem df the univerſe; and thus, arithmetic 
and muſic, plain and ſolid geometry, came all 
of them by turns to illuſtrate the doctrine of the 
Sphere, in the explaining of which he was, by 
his profeſſion, principally employed. Tycho 
Brahe, to whom he had preſented one of his 
books, though he could not but diſapprove of 


his ſyſtem, was pleaſed, however, with his ge- 


nius, and with his indefatigable diligence in 
making the moſt labor! tous Calculations. That 
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generous and magnificent Dane invited the ob- 
ſcure and indigent Kepler to come and live 


with him, and communicated to him, as ſoon as 
he arrived, his obſervations upon Mars, in the 
arranging and methodizing of which his diſci- 
ples were at that time employed. Kepler, upon 
comparing them with one another, found, that 
the orbit of Mars was not a perfect circle; that 
one of its diameters was ſomewhat longer than 
the other; and that -it approached to an oval, 
or an ellipſe, which had the Sun placed in one 
of its foci. He found, too, that the motion of 
the Planet was not equable; that it was ſwifteſt 
when neareſt the Sun, and ſloweſt when furtheſt 


from him; and that its velocity gradually en- 


creaſed, or diminiſhed, according as it approach- 
ed or receded from him. The obſervations of 
the ſame aſtronomer diſcovered to him, though 
not ſo evidently, that the ſame things were true 
of all the other Planets; that their orbits were 
elliptical, and that their motions were ſwifteſt 
when neareſt the Sun, and floweſt when furtheſt 
from him. They ſhowed the ſame things, too, 
of the Sun, if ſuppoſed to revolve round the 
Earth; and conſequently of the Earth, if ſup- 
poſed to revolve round the Sun. 


That the motions of all the heavenly bodies 
were perfectly circular, had been the fundamen- 
tal idea, upon which every aſtronomical hypo- 
theſis, except the irregular one of the Stoics, 
had been built. A circle, as the degree of its 


curvature 
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curvature is every where the ſame, is of all 
curve lines the fimpleſt and the moſt eaſily con- 


ceived. Since it was evident, therefore, that 


the heavenly bodies did not move in ſtrait lines, 
the indolent imagination found, that it could 
moſt eaſily attend to their motions if they were 


ſuppoſed to revolve in perfect circles. It had, 


upon this account, determined that a circular 
motion was the moſt perfect of all motions, and 
that none but the moſt perfect motion could be 
worthy of ſuch beautiful and divine objects; and 
it had upon this account, ſo often, in vain, en- 
deavoured to adjuſt to the appearances, ſo many 
different ſyſtems, which all ſuppoſed them to re- 
volve in this manner. 


The equality of their motions was another fun- 
damental idea, which, in the ſame manner, and 
for the ſame reaſon, was ſuppoſed, by all the 
founders of aſtronomical ſyſtems. For an equal 
motion can be more eaſily attended to, than 
one that is continually either accelerated or 
retarded. All inconftancy, therefore, was de- 


clared to be unworthy thoſe bodies which re- 


volved in the celeſtial regions, and to be fit 
only for inferior and ſublunary things. The 
calculations of Kepler overturned, with regard 
to the Planets, both theſe natural prejudices of 
the imagination; deſtroyed their circular orbits; 
and introduced into their real motions, ſuch an 


inequality as no equalizing circle would remedy. 


It was, however, to render their motions per- 
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fectly equable, without even the aſſiſtance of an 
equalizing circle, that Copernicus, as he him- 
ſelf aſſures us, had originally invented his ſyſ- 
tem. Since the calculations of Kepler, there- 
fore, overturned what Copernicus had princi- 
pally in view in eſtabliſhing his ſyſtem, we can- 
not wonder that they ſhould at firſt ſeem rather 
to embarraſs than improve it. | 


It is true, by theſe elliptical orbits and un- 
equal motions, Kepler diſengaged the ſyſtem 
from the embarraſſment of thoſe ſmall Epicy- 
cles, which Copernicus, in order to connec 
the ſeemingly accelerated and retarded move. 


ments of the Planets with their ſuppoſed real 


equality, had been obliged to leave in it. For 
it is remarkable, that though Copernicus had 
delivered the orbits of the Planets from the 
enormous Epicycles of Hipparchus, that though 
in this conſiſted the great ſuperiority of his ſyl- 
tem above that of the ancient aſtronomers, he 
was yet obliged, himſelf, to abandon, in ſome 
meaſure, this advantage, and- to make uſe of 
ſome ſmall Epicycles, to join together thoſe 
ſeeming irregularities. His Epicycles indeed, 


like the irregularities for whole ſake they were | 


introduced, were but ſmall ones, and the ima- 
ginations of his firſt followers ſeem, accord- 
ingly, either to have flurred them over altoge- 
ther, or ſcarcely to have obſerved them. Nei- 
ther Galileo, nor Gaſſendi, the two moſt elo- 


queut of his defenders, take any notice of them. 
| Nor 
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Nor does it ſeem to have been generally at- 
tended to, that there was any ſuch thing as Epi- 
eycles in the ſyſtem of Copernicus, till Kepler, 
in order to vindicate his own elliptical orbits, 
inſiſted, that even, according to Copernicus, the 
body of the Planet was to be found but at 
two different places in the circumference of 


that circle which the center of its \Epieyele de- 
ſcribed, - 


It is true, too, that an ellipſe is, of all curve 
lines after a circle, the ſimpleſt and moſt eafily 
conceived; and it is true, beſides all this, that, 
while Kepler took from the motion of the Pla- 
nets the eaſieſt of all proportions, that of equa- 
hty, he did not leave them abſolutely without 
one, but aſcertained the rule by which their 
velocities continually varied; for à genius ſo 
fond of analogies, when he had taken away 
one, would be ſure to ſubſtitute another in its 
room. Notwithſtanding all this, notwithſtand- 
ing that his ſyſtem was better ſupported by ob- 
ſervations than any ſyſtem had ever been before, 
yet, ſuch was the attachment to the equal mo- 
tions and circular orbits of the Planets, that 
it ſeems, for ſome time, to have been in gene- 
ral but little attended to by the learned, to 
have been altogether neglected by philoſo- 
phers, and not much regarded even by aſtro- 
nomers. 


Gaſſendi, 
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Gaſſendi, who began to figure in the world 
about the latter days of Kepler, and who was 
himſelf no mean aſtronomer, ſeems indeed to have 
| conceived a good deal of eſteem for his diligence 
and accuracy in accommodating the obſervations 
of Tycho Brahe to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. 
But Gaſſendi appears to have had no comprehen- 
fon of the importance of thoſe alterations which 
Kepler had made in that ſyſtem, as is evident 
from his ſcarcely ever mentioning them in the 
whole courſe of his voluminous writings upon 
Aſtronomy. Des Cartes, the cotemporary and 
rival of Gaſſendi, ſeems to have paid no atten- 
tion to them at all, but to have built his Theory 
of the Heavens, without any regard to them. 
Even thoſe aſtronomers, whom a ſerious atten— 
tion had convinced of the juſtneſs of his correc- 
tions, were ſtill ſo enamoured with the circular 
orbits and equal motions, that they endeavoured 
to compound his ſyſtem with thoſe ancient, but 
natural prejudices. Thus, Ward endeavoured 
o ow that, though the Planets moved in ellip- 
tical orhits, which had the Sun in one of their 
doch, and though their velocities in the elliptt- 
cal line were continually varying, yet, if a ray 
was fuppoſed to be extended from the center of 
any 01c of them to the other focus, and to be 
carried aloug by the periodical motion of the 
Planet, it would make equal angles in equal times, 
and conſequently cut off equal portions of the 
eircie of which that other focus was the center. 
To oue, therefore, placed in that focus, the mo- 

tion 
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tion of the Planet would appear to be perfectly 


circular and perfectly equable, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the Equalizing Circles of Ptolemy and 


Hipparchus. Thus Bouillaud, who cenſured this 


hypotheſis of Ward,' invented another of the 
ſame kind, infinitely more whimfical and capri- 
cious. The Planets, according to that aſtrono- 
mer, always revolve in circles; for that being 
the moſt perfect figure, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould revolve in any other. No one of them, 
however, continues to move 1n any one circle, 
but is perpetually paſſing from one to another, 
through an infinite number of circles, in the 
courſe of each revolution; for an ellipſe, ſaid he, 
is an oblique ſection of a cone, and in a cone, 
betwixt the two vortices of the ellipſe there is 
zn infinite number of circles, out of the infi- 
nitely ſmall portions of which the elliptical line 
is compounded. 'The Planet, therefore, which 
moves in this line, is, in every point of it, mov- 
ing in an infinitely ſmall portion of a certain cir- 


cle. The motion of each Planet, tao, according 


to him, was neceſſarily, for the ſame reaſon, per- 
fectly equable. An equable motion being the 
moſt perfe& of all motions. It was not, howe- 
ver, in the elliptical line, that it was equable, 


but in any one of the circles that were parallel 


to the baſe of that cone, by whoſe ſection this 
elliptical line had been formed : for, if a ray was 
extended from the Planet to any one of thoſe 
circles, and carried along by its periodical mo- 
tion, it would cut off equal portions of that cir- 

| cle 
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cle in equal times ; another moſt fantaſtical equa- 
lizing circle, ſupported by another foundation 
beſides the frivolous connection betwixt a cone 
and an ellipſe, and recommended by nothing but 
the natural paſſion for circular orbits aud equable 
motions. It may be regarded as the laſt effort of 
this paſſion, and may ſerve to ſhow the force 
of that principle which could thus oblige this ac- 
curate obſerver, and great ay artbed of the Theo- 
ry of the Heavens, to adopt ſo ſtrauge an hypo- 
theſis. Such was the difficulty and heſitation 
with which the followers of Copernicus adopted 


the corrections of Kepler. 


The rule, indeed, which Kepler aſcertained 
for determining the gradual acceleration or retar- 
dation in the movement of the Planets, was in- 
tricate, and difficult to be comprehended; 
could therefore but lit. le facilitate the progreſs of 
the imagination in tracing thoſe revolutions which 
were ſuppoſed to be conducted by i it. According 
to that aſtronomer, if a ſtrait line was drawn from 
the center of each Planet to the Sun, and carri- 

ed along by the periodical motion of the Planet, 
it would deſcribe equal areas in equal times, 
though the Planet did not paſs over equal ſpaces; 

and the ſame rule, he found, took place nearly 
with regard to the Moon. The Imagination, 
when acquainted with the law by which any mo- 
tion is accclerated or retarded, can follow and at- 
tend to it more eaſily, than when at a loſs, and, 


as it were, wandering in uncertainty with re- 
gard 
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gard to the proportion which regulaies its varie- 
ties; the diſcovery of this analogy therefore, no 
doubt, rendered the ſyſtem of Kepler more a- 
greeable to the natural taſte of mankind : it was, 
however, an analogy too difficult to be followed, 
or comprehended, to reader it completely ſo. 


Kepler, beſides this, introduced another new 
analogy into the ſyſtem, and firſt diſcovered, that 
there was one uniform relation obſerved betwixt 
the diſtances af the Planets from the Sun, and 


the times employed in their periodical motions. 


He found, that their periodical times were great- 


er than in proportion to their diſtances, and leſs 


than in proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſ- 
tances ; but, that they were nearly as the mean 
proportionals betwixt their diſtances and the 
ſquares of their diſtances; or, in other words, 
that the ſquares of their periodical times were 
nearly as the cubes of their diſtances; an analo- 
gy, which, though, like all others, it no doubt 
rendered the ſyſtem ſomewhat more diſtin and 
comprehenſible, was, however, as well as the 
former, of too intricate a nature to facilitate ve- 
ry much the effort of the imagination in conceiv- 
2 0 . | | e 


The truth of both theſe analogies, intricate as 
they were, was at laſt fully eſtabliſned by the 
obſervations of Caſſini. That aſtronomer firſt 
diſcovered, that the ſecondary Planets of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn revolved round their primary. 

| ones, 
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ones, according to the ſame laws which Kepler 
had obſerved in the revolutions of the primary 
ones round the Sun, and that of the Moon round 
the earth; that each of them deſcribed equal 
areas in equal times, and that the ſquares of their 
periodic times were as the cubes of their diſ- 
tances, W hen theſe two laſt abſtruſe analogies, 
which, when Kepler at firſt obſerved them, were 
but little regarded, had been thus found to take 
place in the revolutions of the Four Satellites 
of Jupiter, and in thoſe of the Five of Saturn, 
they were now thought not only ta confirm the 
doctrine of Kepler, but to add a new probabi- | 
lity to the Copernican hypotheſis. The obſer- 
vations of Caſſini ſeem to eſtabliſh it as a law of 
the ſyſtem, that, when one body revolved round 
auother, it deſcribed equal areas in equal times; 
and that, when ſeveral revolved round the fame 
body, the ſquares of their periodic times were 
as the cubes of their diſtances. If the Earth 
and the Five Planets were ſuppoſed to revolve 
round the Sun, thefe laws, it was ſaid, would 
take place univerfally. But if, according to the 
ſyſtem of Ptolemy, the Sun, Moon, and Five 
Planets were ſuppoſed to revolve round the 
Earth, the periodical motions of the Sun and 
Moon would, indeed, obſerve the firſt of theſe 
laws, would each of them deſcribe equal areas 
in equal times; but they would not obſerve the 
ſecond, the ſquares of their periodic times would 
not be as the cubes of their diſtances : and the 


revolutions of the Five Planets would obſerve 
neither 
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neither the one law nor the other. Or if, ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe, the Five 

planets were ſuppoſed to revolve round the Sun, 
while the Sun and Moon revolved round the 
Earth, the revolutions of the Five Planeis round 
the Sun, would, indeed, obſerve both theſe laws; 
but thoſe of the Sun and Moon round the Earth 
would obſerve only the firſt of them. The ana- 
logy of nature, therefore, could be preſerved 
completely, according to no other ſyſtem but that 
of Copernicus, which, upon that account, muſt 
be the true one. This argument is regarded by 
Voltaire, and the Cardinal of Polignac, as an ir- 
refragable demonſtration ; ; even Me Laurin, who 
was more capable of judging; nay, Newton him- 
ſelf, ſeems to mention it as one of the principal 
evidences for the truth of that hypotheſis. Yet, 
an analogy of this kind, it would ſeem, far from 
a demonſtration, could afford, at moſt, but the 
; ſhadow of a probability. : 


It is true, that though Caſſini ſuppoſed the Pla- 
nets to revolve in an oblong curve, it was in a 
curve ſomewhat different from that of Kepler. 
In the elliple the ſum of the two lines, which are 
drawn from any one point in the circumference to 
the two foci, is always equal to that of thoſe 
which are drawn from any other point in the eir- 
cumference to the ſame foct. In the curve of 
Caſlſini, it is not the ſum of the lines, but the rec- 
tangles which are contained under the lines, that 
are always, equal, As this, however, was a pro- 

| portion 
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portion more difficult to be comprehended than 
the other, the curve of Caſſini has never had he 


vogue, 


ee now embarraſſed the ſyſtem of Coper- 
nicus, but the difficulty which the imagination 
telt in conceiving bodies ſo immenſely ponderous 
as the Earth, and the other Planets, revolving 
round the Sun with ſuch incredible rapidity. It 
was in vain that Copernicus pretended, that, 
notwithſtanding the prejudices of ſenſe, this cir- 
cular motion might be as natural to the Planets, 
as it is to a ſtone to fall to the ground. The ima- 
gination had been accuſtomed to conceive ſuch 
objects as tending rather to reſt than motion. 
This habitual idea of their natural inertneſs was 
incompatible with that of their natural motion. 
It was in vain that Kepler, in order to aſſiſt the 
fancy in connecting together this natural inertneſs 
with their, aſtoniſhing velocities, talked of ſome 
vital and immaterial virtue, which was ſhed by 
the Sun into the ſurrounding ſpaces, which was 
whirled about with his revolution round his own 
axis, and which, taking hold of the Planets, fore- 
ed them, in ſpite of their ponderouſneſs and 
ſtrong propenſity to reſt, thus to whirl about the 
center of the ſyſtem. The imagination had no 
hold of this immaterial virtue, and could form no 
determinate idea of what it conſiſted in. The 
imagination, indeed, felt a gap, or interval, be- 
twixt the conſtant motion and the ſuppoſed inert- 


neſs of the Planets, and had in this, as in all other 
caſes, 
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caſes, ſome general idea or apprehenſion chat 
there muſt be a connecting chain of intermediate 
objects to link together theſe diſcordant qualities. 
Wherein this connecting chain conſiſted, it was, 
indeed, at a loſs to conceive; nor did the doc- 
trine of Kepler lend it any aſſiſtance in this reſ- 
pect. That doctrine, like almoſt all thoſe of the 
philoſophy in faſhion during his time, beſtowed a 
name upon this inviſible chain, called it an im- 
material virtue, but afforded no determinate idea 
of what was its nature. 


Des Cartes was the firſt who attempted to aſ- 
certain, preciſely, wherein this inviſible chain con- 
fiſted, and to afford the imagination a train of in- 
termediate events, which, ſucceeding each other 
in an order that was of all others the moſt familiar 
to it, ſhould unite thoſe incoherent qualities, the 
rapid motion, and the natural inertneſs of the 
Planets. Des Cartes was the firſt who explained 


wherein conſiſted the real inertneſs of matter; 


that it was not in an averſion to motion, or in a 
propenſity to reſt, but in a power of continuing 
indifferently either at reſt or in motion, and of re- 
fiſting, with a certain force, whatever endeavour- 
ed to change its ſtate from the one to the other. 
According to that ingenious and fanciful philoſo- 
pher, the whole of infinite ſpace was full of mat- 


ter, for with him matter and extenſion were the 


ſame, and conſequently there could be no void. 
This immenſity of matter, he ſuppoſed, to be 
divided into an infinite number of very ſmall 
cubes ; 


— 
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cubes; all of which, being whirled about upon 
their own centers, neceſſarily gave occaiion to 
the production of two different elements. The 


firſt coufiſted of thoſe angular parts, which, hay- 
ing been neceſſarily rubbed off, and grinded yet 
| ſmaller by their mutual friction, conſtituted the 
moſt ſubtile and moveable part of matter. 'The 
ſecond conſiſted of thoſe little globules that were 
formed by the rubbing off of the firſt. The inter- 
ſtices betwixt theſe globules of the ſecond element 
was filled up by the particles of the firſt. But in 
the infinite colliſions, which muſt occur in an in- 
finite ſpace filled with matter, and all in motion, 
it muſt neceſſarily happen, that many of the glo- 
bules of the ſecond element ſhould be broken and 
grinded down into the firſt. The quantity of the 
firſt element having thus been encreaſed beyond 
what was ſufficient to fill up the interſtices of the 
ſecond, it muſt, in many places, have been heap- 
ed up together, without any mixture of the fecond 
along with it. Such, according to Des Cartes, 
was the original diviſion of matter. Upon this 
infinitude of matter thus divided, a certain quan- 


tity of motion was originally impreſſed by the 


Creator of all things, and the laws of motion were 
ſo adjuſted as always to preſerve the ſame quan- 
tity in it, without increaſe, and without diminu- 
tion. Whatever motion was loſt by one part of 
matter, was communicated to ſome other; and 


whatever was acquired by one part of matter, was 


derived from ſome other: and thus, through an 


eternal revolution, from reſt to motion, and from 
motion 
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motion to reſt, in every part of the univerſe, the 
quantity of motion in the whole was always the 
fame. | | 


But, as there was no void, no one part of mat- 
ter could be moved without thruſting ſome other 
out of its place, nor that without thruſting ſome 
other, and ſoon. To avoid, therefore, an infi- 
nite progreſs, he ſuppoſed, that the matter which 
any body puſhed before it, rolled immediately 
backwards, to ſupply the place of that matter 
which flowed in behind it; as we may obſerve 
in the ſmimming of a fiſh, that the water, which 
it puſhes before it, immediately rolls backwards, 
to ſupply the place of what flows in behind it, 
and thus forms a ſmall circle or vortex round the 
body of the fiſh. It was, in the ſame manner, 


that the motion originally impreſſed by the Crea- 


tor upon the infinitude of matter, neceſſarily pro- 
duced in it an infinity of greater and ſmaller vor- 
tices, or circular ſtreams: and the law of motion 
being ſo adjuſted as always to preſerve the ſame 
quantity of motion in the univerſe, thoſe vortiees 
either continued for ever, or by their diſſolution 
give birth to others of the ſame kind. There was, 
thus, at all times, an infinite number of greater 
and ſmaller vortices, or circular ſtreams, revolv- 
ing in the univerſe. | 


But, whatever moves in a circle, is conſtantly 


endeavouring to fly off from the center of its revo- 


lution. For the natural motion of all bodies is in | 
a ſtraight line. All the particles of matter, there- 


fore, 
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fore, in each of thoſe greater vortices, were con- 
tinually prefling from the center to the circuimfe- 
Tence, with more or leſs force, according to the 
different degrees of their bulk and ſolidity. The 
larger and more ſolid globules of the ſecond ele- 


Ment forced themſelves upwards to the circumfe- 


rence, while the ſmaller, more yielding, and more 
active particles of the firſt, which could flow, 
even through the interſtices of the ſecond, were 
forced downwards to the center. They were 
forced downwards to the center, notwithſtanding 
their natural tendency was upwards to the cir: 
cumference; for the ſame reaſon that a piece 
of wood, when plunged in water, is forced up- 
wards to the ſurface, notwithſtanding its na- 
tural tendency is downwards to the bottom; 
becauſe its tendency downwards is leſs ſtrong 
than that of the particles of water, which, there- 
fore, if one may ſay ſo, preſs in before it, and 
thus force it upwards. But there being a great- 
er quantity of the firſt element than what was 
neceſſary to fill up the interſtices of the ſecond, 
it was neceſſarily accumulated in the center of 
each of theſe great circular ſtreams, and form- 
ed there the fiery and active ſubſtance of the 
Sun. For, according to that philoſopher, the 
Solar Syſtems were infinite in number, each 
Fixed Star being the center of one: and he ts 
among the firſt of the moderns, who thus took 
away the boundaries of the Univerſe ; even Co- 
pernicus and Kepler, themſelves, having con- 
; fined 
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fined it within, what they nen the vault of 
the Firmament. 


The center of each vortex being thus occu- 
pied by the moſt active and moveable parts of 
matter, there was neceſſarily among them, a 
more violent agitation than in any other part of 
the vortex, and this violent agitation of the 
center cheriſhed and ſupported the movement 
of the whole. But, among the particles of the 


firſt element, which fill up the interſtices of the 


ſecond, there are many, which, from the preſ- 
ſure of the globules on all ſides of them, ne- 
ceſſarily receive an angular form, and thus con- 
ſtitute a third element of particles leſs fit for 
motion than thoſe of the other two. As the 
particles, however, of this third element were 
formed in the interſtices of the ſecond, they 
are neceſſarily ſmaller than thoſe of the ſecond, 
and are, therefore, along with thoſe of the firſt, 
urged down towards the center, waere, when 
2 number of them happen to take hold of one 
another, they form ſuch ſpots upon the ſurface 
of the accumulated particles of the firſt ele- 
ment, as are often diſcovered by teleſcopes 
vpon the face of that Sun, which enlightens 
and animates our particular ſyſtem. Thoſe 


{pots are often broken and diſpelled, by the 


violent agitation of the particles of the firſt 


element, as has hitherto happily been the caſe 


with thoſe which have ſucceſſively been formed 
upon the face of our Sun. Sometimes, how- 
ET e. 
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ever, they encruſt the whole ſurface of that 
fire which 1s accumulated in the center; and 


the communication betwixt the moſt active and 


the moſt inert parts of the vortex being thus 
interrupted, the rapidity of its motion imme- 
diately begins to languiſh, and can no longer 
defend it from being ſwallowed up and carried 


away by the ſuperior violence of ſome other 
like circular ſtream; and in this manner, what 


was once a Sun, becomes a Planet. Thus, 
the time was, according to this ſyſtem, when 
the Moon was a body of the ſame kind with 
the Sun, the firey center of a circular ſtream of 


ether, which flowed continually round her; but 


her face having been cruſted over by a con- 
geries of angular particles, the motion of this 
circular ſtream began to languiſh, and could no 
longer defend itſelf from being abſorbed by the 
more violent vortex of the Earth, which was 
then, too, a Sun, and which chanced to be 
placed in its neighbourhood. The Moon, there- 
fore, became a Planet, and revolved round the 
Earth. In proceſs of time, the ſame fortune, 
which had thus befallen the Moon, befell alſo 
the Earth; its face was encruſted by a groſs 
and inactive ſubſtance; the motion of its vor- 
tex began to languiſh, and it was abſorbed by 
the greater vortex of the Sun: but though the 
vortex of the Earth had thus become languid, 
it ſtill had force enough to occaſion both the 
diurnal revolution of the Earth, and the month- 
ly motion of the Moon. For a ſmall circular 
| 5 | ſtream 
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ſtream may eaſily be conceived as flowing round 


the body of the Earth, at the ſame time that 
it is carried along by that great ocean of ether 
which is continually revolving round the Sun; 
in the ſame manner, as in a great whirlpool of 
water, one may often ſee ſeveral ſmall whirl- 
pools, which revolve round centers of their 
own, and at the ſame time are carried round 
the center of the great one. Such was the 
cauſe of the original formation and conſequent 


motions of the Planetary Syſtem. When a ſolid 


body is turned round its center, thoſe parts of 
it, which are neareſt, and thoſe which are re- 


moteſt from the center, complete their revo- 
lutions in one and the ſame time. But it is 


otherwiſe with the revolutions of a fluid: the 
parts of it which are neareſt the center complete 
their revolutions in a ſhorter time, than thoſe 
which are remoter. The Planets, therefore, all 
floating in that immenſe tide of ether which is 


continually ſeiting in from weſt to eaſt round 


the body of the Sun, complete their revolu- 
tions in a longer or a ſhorter time, according 
to their nearneſs or diſtance from him. There 
was, however, according to Des Cartes, no very 
exact proportion obſerved betwixt the times of 
their revolutions and their diſtances from the 
center. For that nice analogy, which Kepler 
had diſcovered betwixt them, having not yet 
been diſcovered by the obſervations of Caſſini, 
was, as I before took notice, entirely diſregard- 


ed by Des Cartes. According to him, too, their 
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orbits might not be perfectly circular, but be 
longer the one way than the other, and thus 
approach to an Ellipſe. Nor yet was it neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppoſe, that they deſcribed this figure 
with geometrical accuracy, or 'even that they 
deſcribed always preciſely the ſame figure. It 
rarely happens, that nature can be mathemati- 
_ cally exact with regard to the figure of the ob- 
jects ſhe produces, upon account of the infi- 
nite combinations of impulſes, which muſt con- 
ſpire to the production of each of her effects. 
No two Planets, no two animals of the ſame 
kind, have exactly the ſame figure, nor is that 
of any one of them perfectly regular. It was 
in vain, therefore, that aſtronomers laboured 
to find that perfect conſtancy and regularity in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, which is 
to be ſound in no other parts of nature. Theſe 
motions, like all others, muſt either languiſh 
or be accelerated, according as the cauſe which 
produces them, the revolution of the vortex of 
the Sun, either languiſhes, or is accelerated; 
and there are innumerable events which may 
occaſion either the one or the other of thoſe 


chauges. 


It was thus, n d Ge endeavoured to 
render familiar to the imagination, the greateſt 
difficulty in the Copernican ſyſtem, the rapid 
motion of the enormous bodies of the Planets. 
When the fancy had thus been taught to con- 


ceive them as floating in an immenſe ocean of 
tber, 
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ether, it was quite agreeable to its uſual habits 
to conceive, that they ſhould follow the ſtream 
of this ocean, how rapid ſoever. This was an 
order of ſucceſſion to which it had been long 
accuſtomed, aud with which it was, therefore, 
quite familiar. This account too, of the mo- 
tions of the Heavens, was connected with a 
_ vaſt, an immenſe ſyſtem, which joined together 
a greater number of the moſt diſcordant phæ- 
nomena of nature, than had been united by 
any other hypotheſis; a ſyſtem in which the 
principles of connection, though perhaps equal- 
ly imaginary, were, however, more diſtin& and 
determinate, than any that had been known 
before; and which attempted to trace to the 
imagination, not only the order of ſueceſſion by 
which the heavenly bodies were moved, but 
that by which they, and almoſt all other natu- 
ral objects, had originally been produced.— 
The Carteſian philoſophy begins now to be al- 
moſt univerſally rejected, while the Copernican 
ſyſtem continues to be univerſally received. 
Yet, it is not eaſy to imagine, how much pro- 
bability and coherence this admired ſyſtem was 
long ſuppoſed to derive from that exploded hy- 
potheſis. Till Des Cartes had publiſhed his 
principles, the disjointed and incoherent ſyſtem 
of Tycho Brahe, though it was embraced hear- 
tily and completely by ſcarce any body, was 
yet conſtantly talked of by all the learned, as, 
in point of probability, upon a level with that 
of Copernicus. They took notice, indeed, of 

| Its 
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its inferiority with regard to coherence and con- 
nection, expreſſing hopes, however, that theſe 
defects might be remedied by ſome future im- 
provements. But when the world beheld that 
complete, and almoſt perfe& coherence, which 
the philoſophy of Des Cartes beſtowed upon 
the ſyſtem of Copernicus, the imaginations of 
mankind could no longer refuſe themſelves the 
pleaſure of going along with ſo harmonious an 
account of things. The ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe 
was every day leſs and leſs talked of, till at laſt 
it was forgotten altogether. 


The ſyſtem of Des Cartes, however, though 
it connected together the real motions of the 
heavenly bodies according to the ſyſtem of Co- 
pernicus, more happily than had been done 
before, did ſo only when they were confidered 
in the groſs; but did not apply to them, when 
they were regarded in the detail. Des Cartes, 
as was ſaid before, had never himſelf obſerved 
the Heavens with any particular application, 
Though he was not Ignorant, therefore, of any 
of the obſervations which had been made be- 
fore his time, he ſeems to have paid them no 
great degree of attention; which, probably, pro- 
ceeded from his own inexperience in the ſtudy 
of Aſtronomy. So far, therefore, from accom- 
modating his ſyſtem to all the minute irregula- 
Tities, which Kepler had aſcertained in the 
movements of the Planets; or from ſhewing, 
particularly, how theſe irregularities, and no 

other, 
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ether, ſhould ariſe from it, he cofitented him- 
ſelf. with obſerving, that perfe& uniformity could 
not be expected in their motion, from the na- 
ture of the cauſes which produced them ; that 
certain irregularities might take place in them, 
for a greater number of ſucceſſive revolutions, 
and afterwards give way to others of a different 
kind: a remark which, happily, relieved him 
from the neceſſity of applying his ſyſtem to the 
obſervations of Kepler, and the other Aſtrono- 
mers, 


But when the obſervations of Caſſini had eſ- 
tabliſhed the authority of thoſe laws, which 
Kepler had firſt diſcovered in the ſyſtem, the 
philoſophy of Des Cartes, which could afford 
no reaſon, why ſuch particular laws ſhould be 
obſerved, might continue to amuſe the learned 
in other ſciences, but could no longer ſatisfy - 
thoſe that were {killed in Aſtronomy. Sir Iſaac 
Newton firſt attempted to give a phyſical ac- 
count of the motions of the Planets, which 
ſhould accommodate itſelf to all the conſtant 
irregularities which aſtronomers had ever ob- 
ſerved in their motions. The phyſical connec- 
tion, by which Des Cartes had endeavoured to 
bind together the movements of the Planets, 
was the laws of impulſe; of all the orders of 
ſucceſſion, thoſe which are moſt familiar to the 
imagination ; as they all flow from the inertneſs 
of matter. After this quality, there is no other, 
with which we are ſo well acquainted, as that 
| | of 
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of gravity. We never act upon matter, but 
we have occaſion to obſerve it. The ſuperior 
genius and ſagacity of Sir Iſaac Newton, there- 
fore, made the moſt happy, and, we may now, 
ſay, the greateſt and moſt admirable improve- 
ment that was ever made in philoſophy, when 
he diſcovered, that he could join together the 
movements of the Planets by ſo familiar a prin- 
ciple of connection, which completely removed 
all the difficulties the Imagination had hitherto 
felt in attending to them. He demonſtrated, 
that, if the Planets were ſuppoſed to gravitate 
towards the Sun, and to one another, and at 
the ſame time to have had a projecting force 
originally impreſſed upon them, the primary 
ones might all deſcribe ellipſes in one of the 
foci of which that great luminary was placed; 
and the ſecondary ones might deſcribe figures 
of the ſame kind round their reſpective prima- 
ries, without being diſturbed by the continual 
motion of the centers of their revolutions. That 
if the force, which retained each of them in 
their orbits, was like that of gravity, and di- 
rected towards the Sun, they would, each of 
them, deſcribe equal areas in equal times. T hat 
if this attractive power of che Sun, like all other 
qualities which are diffuſed in rays from a 
center, diminiſhed in the ſame proportion as 
the ſquares of the diſtances increaſed, their 
motions would be ſwifteſt when neareſt the 
Sun, and ſloweſt when fartheſt off from him, 
in the ſame proportion in which, by obſerva- 
tion, 


* 
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uon, they are diſcovered to be; and that, upon 
the ſame ſuppoſition, of this gradual diminution 
of their reſpeRive gravities, their periodic times 


would bear the ſame proportion to their dif- 


tances, which Kepler and Caſſini had eſtabliſh- 
ed betwixt them. Having thus ſhown, that 
gravity might be the connecting principle which 
joined together the movements of the Planets, 


he endeavoured next to prove that it really 


was ſo. Experience ſhews us, what is the pow- 
cr of gravity . near the ſurface of the Earth. 
That it is ſuch as to make a body fall, in the 
firſt ſecond of its deſcent, through about fif- 
teen Pariſian feet. The Moon is about ſixty 
ſemidiameters of the Earth diſtant from its ſur- 
face. If gravity, therefore, was ſuppoſed to 
diminiſh, as the ſquares of the diſtance increaſe, 
A body, at the Moon, would fall towards the 
Earth in a minute; that is, in ſixty ſeconds, 
through the ſame ſpace, which it falls near its 
ſurface in one ſecond. But the arch which the 
Moon deſcribes in a minute, falls, by obſerva- 
tion, about fifteen Pariſian feet below the tan- 
gent drawn at the beginning of it. 80 far, 
therefore, the Moon may be conceived as con- 
ſtantly falling towards the Earth, 


The ſyſtem of Sir Tae Newton correſponded 
to many other irregularities which Aſtronomers 
had obſerved in the Heavens. It aſſigned : a reaſon, 
why the centers of the revolutions of the Planets 
were not bara: dh in the center of the Sun, but 
: in 
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in the common center of gravity of the Sun and 


the Planets. From the mutual attraction of the 
Planets, it gave a reaſon for ſome other 1rregula- 
rities in their motions; irregularities, which are 
quite ſenſible in thoſe of Jupiter and Saturn, when 
thoſe Planets are nearly in conjunction with one 
another. But of all the irregularities in the Hea- 
vens, thoſe of the Moon had hitherto given the 
greateſt perplexity to Aſtronomers; and the ſyſ- 
tem of Sir Iſaac Newton correſponded, if poſſible, 
yet more accurately with them than with any of 
the other Planets. The Moon, when either in 
conjunction, or in oppoſition to the Sun, appears 
furtheſt from the Earth, and neareſt to it when 
in her quarters. According to the ſyſtem of that 
philoſopher, when ſhe is in conjunction with the 
Sun, ſhe is nearer the Sun than the Earth is; 
conſequently, more attracted to him, and, there. 
fore, more ſeparated from the Earth. On the 
contrary, when in oppoſition to the Sun, fheis 
further from the Sun than the Earth. The Earth, 
therefore, is more attracted to the Sun; and, 
conſequently, in this caſe, too, further ſeparat- 
ed from the Moon. But, on the other hand, 


when the Moon is in her quarters, the Earth and 
the Moon, being both at equal diſtance from the 


Sun, are equally attracted to him. They would 


not, upon this account alone, therefore, be 
brought nearer to one another. As it is not in 
parallel lines, however, that they are attracted 
towards the Sun, but in lines which meet in his 


center, they are, thereby, ſtillfurther approach- 
| | ed 
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ed to one another. Sir Iſaac Newton computed 


the differences of the forces, with which the 


Moon and the Earth ought, in all thoſe different 
ſtuations, according to his theory, to be impel- 
led towards one another; and found, that the 
different degrees of their approaches, as they had 
been obſerved by Aſtronomers, correſponded ex- 
aQly to his computations. As the attraction of 
the Sun, 1n the conjunctions and oppoſitions, 
diminiſhes the gravity of the Moon towards the 
Earth, and, conſequently, makes her neceſſari- 
ly extend her orbit, and, therefore, require a 
longer periodical time to finiſh it. But, when 
the Moon and the Earth are in that part of the or- 


bit which is neareſt the Sun, this attraction of the 


Sun will be the greateſt; conſequently, the gra- 
vity of the Moon towards the Earth, will there 
be moſt diminiſhed ; her orbit be moſt extended; 
and her periodic time be, therefore, the longeſt. 
This 1s, alfo, agreeable to experience, and in 
the very ſame proportion, in which, by compu- 


tation, from theſe principles, it might be ex- 
pected. | 


The orbit of the Moon is not preciſely in the 
fame Plane with that of the Earth; but makes a 
very ſmall angle with it. The points of interſec- 
tion of theſe two Planes, are called, the Nodes 
of the Moon. Theſe Nodes of the Moon are in 
continual motion, and 1 in eighteen or nineteen 


years, revolve backwards, from eaſt to weſt, 


through all the different points of the Ecliptic. 
| For 
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For the Moon, after having finiſhed her periodi. 
cal revolution, generally interſects the orbit of the 
Earth ſomewhat behind the point where ſhe had 
interſeQed it before. But, though the motion of 
the Nodes is thus generally retrograde, it is not 
always ſo, but is ſometimes direct, and ſome- 
times they appear even ſtationary; the Moon ge- 
nerally interſects the Plane of the Earth's orbit, 
behind the point where ſhe had interſected it in 


| her former revolution; but ſhe ſometimes inter- 


ſeats it before that point, and ſometimes in the 
very ſame point. It 1s the fituation of thoſe Nodes 
which determines the times of Eclipſes, and their 


motions had, upon this account, at all times, 


been particularly attended to by Aftronomers. 
Nothing, however, had perplexed them more, 
than to account for theſe ſo inconſiſtent motions, 
ard, at the ſame time, preſerve their ſo much 


ſought-for regularity -in the revolutions of the 
Moon. For they had no other means of caune&- 


ing the appearances together, than by ſuppoſing 
the motions which produced them, to be, in rea- 
lity, perfectly regular and equable. The hiſtory of 
Aſtronomy, therefore, gives an account of a 

reater number of theories invented for connedt- 


ing together the mations of the Moon, than for 


connecting together thoſe of all the other heavenly 
bodies taken together. The theory of gravity, 
connected together, in the moſt accurate manner, 
by the different actions of the Sun and the Earth, 
all thoſe irregular motions; and it appears, by 


caleulation, that the time, the quantity, and the 
duration 
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duration of thoſe direct and retrograde motions 
of the Nodes, as well as of their ſtationary ap- 
pearances, might be expected to be exactly ſuch, 
as the obſervations of Aſtronomers have deter- 
mined them. | 


The ſame principle, the attraction of the Sun, 
which thus accounts for the motions of the Nodes, 
connects, too, another very perplexing irregula- 
rity in the appearances of the Moon; the per- 
petual variation in the inclination of her orbit to 
that of the Earth. | 

As the Moon revolves in an ellipſe, which has 
the centre of the Earth in one of its foci, the 
longer axis of its orbit is called the Line of its 

Apſides: This line is found, by obſervation, 

not to be always directed towards the ſame points 
of the Firmament, but to revolve forwards, from 
weſt to eaſt, ſo as to paſs through all the points 
of the Ecliptic, and to complete its period in 
about nine years; another irregularity, which 
had very much perplexed Aſtronomers, but 
which the theory of gravity ſufficiently account- 
ed for. | | 


The Earth bad hitherto been regarded as per- 
feftly globular, probably for the ſame reaſon 
which had made men imagine, that the orbits of 
the Planets muſt neceſſarily be perfectly circular. 

But Sir Iſaac Newton, from mechanical princi- 


ples, concluded, that, as the parts of the Earth 
muſt 
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muſt be more agitated by her diurnal revolution 
at ihe Equator, than at the Poles, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſomewhat elevated at the firſt, and 
flattened at the ſecond. The obſervation, that 
the oſcillations of pendulums were ſlower at the 
Equator than at the Poles, ſeeming. to demon- 
ſtrate, that gravity was ſtronget at the Poles, and 
weaker at the Equator, proved, he thought, that 
the Equator was further from the centre than the 
Poles. All the meaſures, however, which had 
hitherto been made of the Earth, ſeemed to ſhow 
the contrary, that it was drawn out towards the 
| Poles, and flattened towards the Equator. New- 
ton, however, preferred his mechanical compu- 
tations to the former meaſures of Geographers 
and Aſtronomers; and in this he was confirmed 
by the obſervations of Aſtronomers on the figure 
of Jupiter, whoſe diameter at the Pole ſeems to 
be to his diameter at the Equator, as twelve to 
thirteen; a much greater inequality than could 
de ſuppoled to take place betwixt the correſpon- 
dent diameters of the Earth, but which was ex- 
actly proportioned to the ſuperior bulk of Jupi- 
ter, and the ſuperior rapidity with which he per- 
forms his diurnal revolutions. The obſervations 
of Aſtronomers at Lapland and Peru have fully 
confirmed Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem, and have not only 
demonſtrated, that the figure of the Earth is, in 
general, ſuch as he ſuppoſed it; but that the 
Proportion of its axis to the diameter of its 
Equator is almoſt preciſely ſuch as he had com- 
puted ii. And of all the proots that have ever 

been 
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been adduced of the diurnal revolution of the 
Earth, this perhaps is the moſt ſolid and ſatis- 
factory. | 


Hipparchus, by comparing his own obferva- 
tions with thoſe of ſome former Aſtronomers, 
had found that the equinoxial points were not 
always oppoſite to the ſame part of the Heavens, 
but that they advanced gradually eaſtward by fo 
flow a motion, as to be ſcarce ſenfible in one 
hundred years, and which would require thirty- 
fix thouſand to make a complete revolution of 
the Equinoxes, and to carry them ſucceſſively 
through all the different points of the Echliptic. 
More accurate obſervations diſcovered that this 
proceſſion of the Equinoxes was not ſo flow 
as Hipparchus had imagined it, and that it re- 
quired ſomewhat leſs than twenty-ſix thouſand 
years to give them a complete revolution. While 
the ancient ſyſtem of Aſtronomy, which repre- 
ſented the Earth as the immoveable centre of the 
univerſe, took place, this appeafance was neceſ- 
ſarily accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the Fir- 
mament, beſides its rapid diurnal revolution 
round the poles of the Equator, had hkewiſe a 
flow periodical one round thoſe of the Ecliptic. 
And when the ſyſtem of Hipparchus was by the 
{choolmen united with the ſolid Spheres of Arif. 
totle, they placed a new chriſtaline Sphere above 
the Firmament, in order to join this motion to 
the reſt. In the Copernican ſyſtem, this appear- 
ance. had hitherto been connected with the other 


parts 
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parts of that hypotheſis, by ſuppoſing a ſmall 
revolution in the Earth's axis from eaſt to weſt. 
Sir Iſaac Newton connected this motion by the 
ſame principle of gravity, by which he had united 
all the others, and ſhewed, how the elevation of 
the parts of the Earth at the equator muſt, by 
the attraction of the Sun, produce the ſame re- 
trograde motion of the Nodes of the Ecliptic, 
which it produced of the Nodes of the Moon. 
He computed the quantity of motion which could 
ariſe from this action of the Sun, and his calcula- 
tions here too entirely correſponded with the ob- 
ſervations of Aſtronomers: 


Comets had hitherto, of all the appearances 
in the Heavens, been the leaſt attended to by 
Aſtronomers. The rarity and inconſtancy of 
their appearance, ſeemed to ſeparate them en- 
tirely from the conſtant, regular, and uniform 
objects in the Heavens, and to make them re- 
ſemble more the inconſtant, tranfitory, and ac- 
cidental phænomena of thoſe regions that are 
in the neighbourhood of the Earth. Ariſtotle, 
Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and Purbach, 
therefore, had all degraded them below the 
Moon, and ranked them among the meteors 
of the upper regions of the air. The obſer- 
vations of Tycho Brahe demonſtrated, that they 
aſcended into the celeſtial regions, and were 
often higher than Venus or the Sun. Des Car- 
tes, at random, ſuppoſed them to be always 
higher than even the orbit of Saturn; and ſeems, 
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by the ſuperior elevation he thus beſtowed upon 
them, to have been willing to compenſate that 


unjuſt degradation which they had ſuffered for 


ſo many ages before. The obſervations of ſome 
later Aſtronomers demonftrated, that they too 
revoived about the Sun, and might therefore 
be parts of the Solar Syſtem. Newton accord- 
ingly applied his mechanical principle of gra- 
vity to explain the motions of theſe bodies. 


That they defcribed equal areas in equal times, 


had been diſcovered by the obſervations of fome 
later Aſtronomers; and Newton endeavoured 
to ſhow how from this principle, and thofe ob- 
ſervations, the nature and poſition of their fe- 


veral orbits might be aſcertained, and their pe- 


riodic times determined. His followers have, 
from his principles, ventured even to predict 


the returns of ſeveral of them, particularly of 


one which is to make its appearance in 1758*. 
We muſt wait for that time before we can de- 
termine, whether his philofophy correſponds 
as happily to this part of the ſyſtem as to all 
the others. In the mean time, however, the 
ductility of this principle, which applied itſelf 
ſo happily to theſe, the moſt irregular of all the 
celeſtial appearances, and which has introduc- 
ed ſuch complete coherence into the motions 


of all the W Bodies, has ſerved not a 


K £42» ON little 


* It muſt be obſerved, that the whole of this 2 
written previous to the date here mentioned; and that che 
return of che comet happened agreeably to the prediction. 
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little to recommend it to the imaginations of 
mankind. | 


But of all the attempts of the Newtonian 
Philoſophy, that which would appear to be the 
moſt above the reach of human reaſon and ex- 
perience, is the attempt to compute the weights 
and denſities of the Sun, and of the ſeveral 
Planets. An attempt, however, which was in- 
diſpenfibly neceſſary to complete the coherence 
of the Newtonian ſyſtem. The power of attrac- 
tion which, according to the theory of gravity, 
each body poſſeſſes, is in proportion to the 
quantity of matter contained in that body. But 
the periodic time in which one body, at a gi- 
ven diſtance, revolves round another that at- 
tracts it, is ſhorter in proportion as this power 


is greater, and conſequently as the quantity of 


matter in the attracting body. If the denſities 
of Jupiter and Saturn were the ſame with that 
of the Earth, the periodic times of their ſeve- 
ral Satellites would be ſhorter than by obſervation 
they are found to be. Becauſe the quantity of 
matter, and conſequently the attracting power 
ot each of them, would be as the cubes of their 
diameters. By comparing the bulks of thoſe 
Planets, and the periodic times of their Satel- 
lites, it is found that, upon the hypotheſis of 
gravity, the denſity of Jupiter muſt be greater 
than that of Saturn, and the denſity of the 
Earth greater than that of Jupiter. This ſeems 


to eſtabliſh it as a law in the ſyſtem, that the 


nearer 
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nearer the ſeveral Planets approach to the Sun, 
the denſity of their matter is the greater: a 
conſtitution of things which would ſeem to be 
the moſt advantageous of any that could have 
been eſtabliſhed; as water of the ſame denſity 


with that of our Earth, would freeze under the 


Equator of Saturn, and boil under that of Mer- 
cury. | | 


Such is the ſyſtem of Sir Iſaac Newton, a ſyſ- 


iem whoſe parts are all more ſtrictly connected 
together, than thoſe of any other philoſophical 
hypotheſis. Allow his principle, the univer- 
flity of gravity, and that it decreaſes as the 
{quares of the diſtance increaſe, and all the ap- 
pearances, which he joins together by it, ne- 
ceſſarily follow. Neither is their connection 
merely a general and looſe connection, as that 
of moſt other ſyſtems, in which either theſe 
appearances, or ſome ſuch like appearances, 
might indifferently have been expected. It is 
every where the moſt preciſe and particular that 
can be imagined, and aſcertains the time, the 
place, the quantity, the duration of each indi- 
vidual phænomenon, to be exactly ſuch as, by 
obſervation, they have been determined to be. 
Neither are the principles of union, which it 


employs, fuch as the imagination can find any 


diffculty in going along with. The gravity of 
matter 1s, of all its qualities, after its inertneſs, 
that which is moſt familiar to us. We never 
act upon it without having occaſion to obſerve 

K 2 this 
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this property. The law too, by which it is fup- 


poſed to diminiſh as it recedes from its centre, 
is the ſame which takes place in all other qua- 
lities which are propagated in rays from a cen- 
tre, in light, and in every thing elſe of the ſame 
kind. It is ſuch, that we not only find that 
it does take place in all ſuch qualities, but we 
are neceſſarily determined to conceive that, from 
the nature of the thing, it muſt take place. The 
oppoſition which was made 1n France, and in 
ſome other foreign nations, to the prevalence of 
this ſyſtem, did not ariſe from any difficulty 
which mankind naturally felt in conceiving gra- 


vity as an original and primary mover in the 


conſtitution of the univerſe. The Carteſian yl. 
tem, which had prevailed ſo generally before it, 
had accuſtomed mankind to conceive motion 
as never beginning, but in conſequence of im- 
pulſe, and had conneQed the deſcent of heavy 
bodies, near the ſurface of the Earth, and the 


other Planets, by this more general bond of 


union; and it was the attachment the world 


had conceived for this account of things, which 


indiſpoſed them to that of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
His ſyſtem, however, now prevails over all op- 
poſition, and has advanced to the acquiſition 
of the moſt univerſal empire that was ever eſta- 
bliſhed in philoſophy. His principles, it mult 
be acknowledged, have a degree of firmneſs 


and ſolidity that we ſhould in vain look for in 


any other ſyſtem. The molt ſceptical cannot 


avoid feeling this. They not only connect to- 
5 | gether 
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ether molt perfectly all the phænomena of the 
Heavens, which had been obſerved before his 
time, but thoſe alſo which the perſevering induſ- 
try and more perfect inſtruments of later Aſtrono- 
mers have made known to us; have been either 


cally and immediately explained by the applicati- 


on of his principles, or have been explained in 


conſequence of more laborious and accurate cal- 
culations from theſe principles, than had been in- 


ſututed before. And even we, while we have 
been endeavouring to repreſent all philoſophical 
ſyſtems as mere inventions of the imagination, to 
connect together the otherwiſe, disjointed and diſ- 
cordant phenomena of nature, have inſenſibly 
been drawn in, to make uſe of language expreſ- 
ing the connecting principles of this one, as if 
they were the real chains which Nature makes uſe 
of to bind together her ſeveral operations. Can 
we wonder then, that it ſhould have gained the 
general and complete approbation of mankind, 
and that it ſhould now be conſidered, not as an 
attempt to connect in the imagination the phæno- 
mena of the Heavens, but as the greateſt difco- 
very that ever was made by man, the diſcove- 
ry of an immenſe chain of the moſt important and 
ſublime truths, all cloſely connected together, by 
one capital fat, of the reality of which we have 
ih experiente. * * * © #0 2. 
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NOTE by the EDITORS: 


The Author, at the end of this Effay, left ſome 
Notes and Memorandums, from which it appears, 
that he confidered this part of his Hiſtory of 
Aſtronomy as imperfect, and needing ſeveral ad- 
ditions. The Editors, however, choſe rather to 
publiſh than to ſuppreſs it. Tt muſt be viewed, 
not as a Hiſtory or Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Aſtronomy, but chiefly as an additional 1lluftra- 
tion of thoſe Principles in the Human Mind which 
Mr. Smith has pointed out to be the univerſal | 
motives of en Reſearches. 
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PRINCIPLES 
WHICH LEAD AND DIRECT 
PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRIES; 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


HISTORY of the ANCIENT PHYSICS, 


Wh ee 8 


OF THE 


FROM arranging and methodizing the Syſtem 


of the Heavens, Philoſophy deſcended to the 
conſideration of the inferior parts of Nature, of 
the Earth, and of the bodies which immediately 
ſurround it. If the objects, which were here pre- 
ſented to its view, were inferior in greatneſs or 
beauty, and therefore leſs apt to attract ihe atten- 
tion of the mind, they were more apt, when they 
came to be attended to, to embarrals and perplex 
it, by the variety of their ſpecies, and by the 


intricacy and ſeeming irregularity of the laws or 


orders of their ſucceſſion. The ſpecies of objects 
in the Heavens are few 1 in number; the Sun, the 


Moon, the Planets, and the Fixed Stars, are all 


which thoſe Philoſophers could diſtinguiſh. All 


the changes too, which are ever obſerved in 


theſe bodies, evidently ariſe from ſome difference 
in the velocity and direction of their ſeveral mo- 
tions; but the variety of meteors in the air, of 

clouds, 
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clouds, rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, 
rain, hail, ſnow, is vaſtly greater; and the order 
of their ſucceſhon ſeems to be ſtill more irregular 
and unconſtant. The ſpecies of foſhls, minerals, 
plants, animals, which are found in the Waters, 
and near the ſurface of the Earth, are ſtill more 
intricately diverſified ; and if we regard the dif. 
ferent manners of their production, their mutual 
influence in altering, deſtroying, ſupporting one 


another, the orders of their ſucceſſion ſeem to ad- 


mit of an almoſt infinite variety. If the imagi- 
nation, therefore, when 1t confidered the appear- 
ances 1n the Heavens, was often perplexed, and 
driven out of its natural career, it would be much 
more expoſed to the ſame embarraſſment, when 
it directed its attention to the objects which the 


Earth preſented to it, and when it endeavoured to 


trace their progreſs and ſucceſſive revolutions. 


Jo introduce order and coherence into the 
mind's conception of this ſeeming chaos of diſſi- 
milar and disjointed appearances, it was neceſſa- 


ry to deduce all their qualities, operations, and 


laws of ſucceſſion, from thoſe of ſome particular 
things, with which it was perfectly acquainted 
and familiar, and along with its imagination 
could glide ſmoothly and eafily, and without in- 
terruption. But as we would 1n vain attempt to 
deduce the heat of a ſtove from that of an open 
chimney, unleſs we could ſhow that the ſame fire 
which was expoſed in the one, lay concealed in 


the other; ; ſo it was impoſſible to deduce the qua- 
lities 
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lities and laws of ſucceſſion, obſerved in the more 


uncommon appearances of Nature, from thoſe 
of ſuch as were more familiar, if thoſe cuſtoma- 
ry objects were not ſuppoſed, however diſguiſed 
m their appearance, to enter into the compoſi- 
tion of thoſe rarer and more ſingular phænome- 


na. To render, therefore, this lower part of 


the great theatre of nature a coherent ſpectacle to 
the imagination, it became neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
firſt, That all the ſtrange objects of which it 
conſiſted were made up out of a few, with which 


the mind was extremely familiar: and ſecondly, 


That all their qualities, operations, and rules of 
ſucceſſion, were no more than different diverſi- 
fications of thoſe to which it had long been ac- 
euſtomed, in theſe primary and elementary ob- 
jects. 


Of all the bodies of which theſe inferior parts 
of the univerſe ſeem to be compoſed, thoſe with 


which we are moſt familiar, are the Earth, which 
we tread upon; the Water, which we every day 


ule; the Air, which we conſtantly breath; and 
the Fire, whoſe benign influence 1s not only re- 
quired for preparing the common neceſſaries of 
life, but for the continual ſupport of that viral 
principle which actuates both plants and animals. 
Theſe, therefore, were by Empedocles, and the 


other philoſophers of the Italian ſehool, ſuppoſ- 


ed to be the elements, out of which, at leaſt, all 
the inferior parts of nature were compoſed. The 
familiarity of thoſe bodies to the mind, naturally 

5 8 diſpoſed 
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_ diſpoſed it to look for ſome reſemblance to them 
in whatever elſe was preſented to its conſidera- 


tion. The diſcovery of ſome ſuch reſemblance 
united the new object to an aſſortment of things, 
with which the imagination was perfectly ac- 
quainted. And if any analogy could be obſerv- 


ed betwixt the operations and laws of ſucceſſion. 


of the compound, and thoſe of the imple objects, 
the movement of the fancy, in tracing their pro- 
greſs, became quite ſmooth, and natural, and 
eaſy. This natural anticipation, too, was ſtill 
more confirmed by ſuch a flight and inaccurate 
analyſis of things, as could be expected in the 
infancy of ſcience, when the curioſity of man- 
kind, graſping at an account of all things be- 
fore it had got full ſatisfaction with regard to any 
one, hurried on to build, in imagination, the im- 
menſe fabric of the univerſe. The heat, ob- 


ſerved in both plants and animals, ſeemed to de- 


monſtrate, that Fire made a part of their com po- 


ſition. Air was not leſs neceſſary for the ſubſiſt- 


ance of both, and ſeemed, too, to enter into the 
fabric of animals by reſpiration, and into that of 
plants by ſome other means. The juices which 
eirculated through them ſhowed how much of 


their texture was owing. to Water. And their 
reſolution into Earth by putrefaQtion, diſcovered: 


that this element had not been left out in their 
original formation. A ſimilar analyſis ſeemed to 
ſhew the ſame principles in moſt other compound 
bodies. 


The 
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The vaſt extent of thoſe bodies ſeemed to ren- 
der them, upon another account, proper to be 
the great ſtores out of which nature compound- 
ed all the other ſpecies of things. Earth and 
Water divide almoſt the whole of the terreſtrial 
globe between them. The thin tranſparent co- 
vering of the Air ſurrounds it to an immenſe 
height upon all ſides. Fire, with its attendant, 
hght, ſeems to deſcend from the celeſtial re- 
gions, and might, therefore, either be ſuppoſed 
to be diffuſed through the whole of thoſe æthe- 
rial ſpaces, as well as to be condenſed and con- 
globated in thoſe luminous bodies, which ſparkle 
acroſs them, as by the Stoics; or, to be placed 
immediately under the ſphere of the Moon, in 
the region next below them, as by the Peripa- 
tetics, who could not reconcile the devouring 
nature of Fire with the ſuppoſed unchangeable 

eſſence of their ſolid and cryſtalline ſpheres. 


The qualities, too, by which we are chiefly 
accuſtomed to characterize and diſtinguiſh natu- 
ral bodies, are all of them found, in the higheſt 
degree in thoſe Four Elements. The great di- 
vifions of the objects, near the ſurface of the 
Earth, are thoſe into hot and cold, moiſt and 
dry, light and heavy. Theſe are the moſt re- 
markable properties of bodies; and it is upon 
them that many of their other moſt ſenfible qua- 
lities and powers ſeem to depend. Of theſe, 
heat and cold were naturally enough regarded by 
thoſe firſt — into nature, as the active, 

moiſture 


ons. 
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moiſture and dryneſs, as the paſſive qualities of 
matter. It was the temperature of heat and cold 
which ſeemed to occaſion the growth and diſſolu- 
tion of plants and animals; as appeared evident 
from the effects of the change of the ſeaſons up- 
on both. A proper degree of moiſture and dry- 


| neſs was not leſs neceſſary for theſe purpoſes ; as 


was evident from the different effects and pro- 
ductions of wet and dry ſeaſons and foils. It 
was the heat and cold, however, which aQuated 
and determined thoſe two otherwiſe inert quali- 
ties of things, to a ſtate either of reſt or motion. 
Gravity and levity were regarded as the two 
principles of motion, which directed all ſublu- 
Vary things to their proper place: and all thoſe 
fix qualities, taken together, were, upon fuch 
all inattentlve view of of nature, as muſt be ex- 
pected in the beginuings of philoſophy, readily 
enough apprehended to be capable of connecting 
together the moſt remarkable revolutions, which 
occur in theſe inferior parts of the univerſe. 
Heat and dryneſs were the qualities which cha- 
racterized the element of Fire; heat and moil- 
ture that of Air; moiſture and cold that of Wa- 


ter; cold and dryneſs that of Earth. The natu- 


ral motiou of two of theſe elements, Earth and 
Water, was downwards, upon account of their 
gravity. This tendency, however, was ſtronger 
in the one than in the other, upon account of 
the ſuperior gravity of Earth. The natural mo- 


tion of the two other elements, Fire and Air, 


was upwards, upon account of their levity; aud 
| this 
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this tendency, too, was ſtronger in the one than 
in the other, upon account of the ſuperior levity 
of Fire. Let us not deſpiſe thoſe ancient philo- 
ſophers, for thus ſuppoſing, that theſe two ele- 


ments had a poſitive levity, or a real tendency 


upwards. Let us remember, that this notion has 
an appearance of being confirmed by the moſt 


obvious obſervations ; that thoſe facts and expe- 


riments, which demonſtrate the weight of the 
Air, and which no ſuperior ſagacity, but chance 
alone, preſented to the moderns, were altogether 
unknown to them; and that, what might, in ſome 
meaſure have ſupplied the place of thoſe experi- 
ments, the reaſonings concerning the cauſes of 
the aſcent of bodies, in fluids ſpecifically heavier 
than themſelves, ſeem to have been unknown 1n 
the ancient world, till Archimedes diſcovered 
them, long after their ſyſtem of phyſics was com- 
pleted, and had acquired an eſtabliſhed reputa- 


tion: that thoſe reaſonings are far from being ob- 


vious, and that by their inventor, they ſeem to 
have been thought applicable only to the aſcent 


of Solids in Water, and not even to that of So- 


lids in air, much leſs to that of one fluid in 
another. But it is this laſt only which could ex- 
plain the aſcent of flame, vapours, and fiery ex- 
halations, without the ſuppoſition of a ſpecific 
levity. | 


Thus, each of thoſe Four Elements had, in 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe, a place which was 


peculiarly allotted to it, and to which it natu- 


rally 


3 


ture, as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſmnable. 
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rally tended. Earth and Water rolled down to 
the centre; the Air ſpread itfelf above them; 
while the Fire ſoared aloft, either to the celet- 
tial region, or that which was immediately be- 
low it. When each of thoſe ſimple bodies had 
thus obtained its proper ſphere, there was no- 
thing in the nature of any one of them to make 
it paſs into the place of the other, to make the Fire 
deſcend into the Air, the Air into the Water, or 
the Water into the Earth; or, on the contrary, 
to bring up the Earth into the place of the Wa- 
ter, the Water into that of the Air, or the Air 
into that of the Fire. All ſublunary things, there- 
fore, if left to themſelves, would have remain- 
ed in an eternal repoſe. The revolution of the 
heavens, thoſe of the Sun, Moon, and Five Pla- 
nets, by producing the viciſſitudes of Day and 
Night, and of the Seaſons, prevented this torpor 
and inactivity from reigning through the infe- 
rior parts of nature; inflamed by the rapidity of 
their circumvolutions, the element of Fire, and 
forced it violently downwards into the Air, into 
the Water, and into the Earth, and thereby pro- 
duced thoſe mixtures of the different elements 
which kept up the motion and circulation of the 


lower paris of nature; occaſioned, fometimes, 


the entire tranimutation of one element into ano- 
ther, and ſometimes the production of forms 
and ſpecies different from them all, and in which, 
though the qualities of them all might be found, 
they were fo altered and attempered by the mix- 


Thus, 
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Thus, if a ſmall quantity of Fire was mixed 
with a great quantity of Air, the moiſture. and 
moderate warmth of the one entirely ſurmount- 
ed and ehanged into their own eſſence the in- 
tenſe heat and dryneſs of the other; and the 
whole aggregate became Air. The contrary of 
which happened, if a fmall quantity of Air was 
mixed with a great quantity of Fire: the whole, 
in this caſe, became Fire. In the ſame manner, 
if a ſmall quantity of Fire was mixed with a 
great quantity of Water, then, either the moiſ. 
ture and cold of the Water might ſurmount 
the heat and dryneſs of the Fire, ſo as that the 
whole ſhould become Water; or, the moiſture 
of the Water might ſurmount the dryneſs of the 
Fire, while, in its turn, the heat of the Fire ſur- 
mounted the coldneſs of the Water, ſo as that 
the whole aggregate, its qualities being heat and 
moiſture, ſnould become Air, which was regard. 
edias the more natural and eaſy metamorphoſis of 
the two. In the ſame" manner they explained 
how like changes were produced by the different 
mixtures of Fire and Earth, Earth and Water, 
Water and Air, Air and Earth; and thus they 
connected together the ſucceſſive tranſmutations 
a the' eee into one another. 


7 Brery mixture of the Elements, however, did 
not produce an entire tranſmutation. They were 
ſometimes ſo blended together, that the qualities 
of the one, not being able to deſtroy, ſerved 
__ to attemper thoſe of the other. Thus, Fire, 

L when 
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when mixed with water, produced ſometimes a 
watery vapour, whoſe qualities were heat and. 
" moiſture ; which partook at once of the levity of 


the Fire; and of the gravity, of the Water, and 


which was elevated by the firſt into the Air, but 
retained by the laſt from aſcending into the re- 


gion of Fire. The relative cold, which they 


ſuppoſed prevailed in the middle region of the 
Air, upon account of its equal diſtance, both 
from the region of Fire, and from the rays that 
are reflected by the ſurface of the Earth, con- 
denſed this vapour into Water; the Fire eſcaped 
it, and flew upwards, and the Water fell down in 
rain, or, according to the different degrees of cold 
that prevailed in the different ſeaſons, was ſome- 
times congealed into ſnow, and ſometimes into 
hail. In the ſame manner, Fire, when mixed 
with Earth, produced ſometimes a fiery exhala- 


tion, whoſe qualities were heat and dryneſs, 


which being elevated by the levity of the firſt 
into the Air condenſed by the cold, fo as to take 
fire, and being at the ſame time ſurrounded by 
watery vapours, burſt forth into thunder and 
lightning, and other fiery meteors. Thus they 
connected together the different appearances in 
the Air, by the qualities of their Four Elements; 
and from them, too, in the ſame manner, they 
endeavoured to deduce all the other qualities in 
the other homogeneous bodies, that are near the 
ſurface of the Earth. Thus, to give an exam- 
ple, with regard to the hardneſs and ſoftneſs of 
bodies; heat and moiſture, they obſerved, were 

the 
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the great ſoftners of, matter. Whatever was 
hard, therefore, owed that quality either to the 
abſence of heat, or to the abſence of moiſture. 
Ice, cryſtal, lead, gold, and almoſt all metals, 
owed their hardneſs to the abſence of heat, and 
were, therefore, diſſolveable by Fire. Rock- 
falt, nitre, alum, and hard clay, owed that qua- 
lity to the abſence of moiſture, and were, there- 
fore, diſſolveable in water. And, in the ſame 
manner, they endeavoured to connect toge- 
ther moſt of the other tangible qualities of mat- 
ter. Their principles of union, indeed, were 
often ſuch as had no real exiſtence, and were 
aways vague and undetermined in the higheſt 
degree; they were ſuch, however, as might be 
expected in the beginnings of ſcience, and ſuch 
as, with all their imperfections, could enable 
mankind both to think and to talk, with more 
coherence, concerning thoſe general ſubjects, 
than without them they would have been capa- 
ble of doing. Neither was their ſyſtem entirely 
devoid either of beauty or magnificence. Each 
of the Four Elements having a particular region 

allotted to it, had a place of reſt, to which it 

naturally tended, by its motion, either up or 

down, in a ſtraight line, and where, when it 

bad arrived, it naturally ceaſed to move. Earth 

deſcended, till it arrived at the place of Earth; 

Water, till it arrived at that of Water; and Air, 

ll it arrived at that of Air; and there each of 
them tended to a ſtate of eternal-repoſe and in- 


action. The Spheres conſiſted of a F ifth Ele- 
| 1 | ment, 
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ment, which was neither light nor heavy, and 
whoſe natural motion made it tend, neither to the 
center, nor from the center, but. revolve round 
it in a circle. As, by this motion, they could 
never change their fituation with regard to the 
ecnter, they had no place of repoſe, no place 
to which they naturally tended more than to 


any other, but revolved round and round for 


ever. This Fifth Element was ſubject neither 
to generation nor corruption, nor alteration 


of any kind; for whatever changes may hap- 


pen in the Heavens, the ſenſes can ſcarce per- 
ceive them, and their appearance is the fame 
in one age as in another. The beauty, too, of 


their ſuppoſed cryſtalline ſpheres ſeemed ſtil 


more to entitle them to this diſtinction of un- 


changeable immortality. It was the motion of 


thoſe Spheres, which occaſioned the mixtures of 


the Elements, and from thence, the production 
of all the forms and ſpecies, that diverſify the 
world. It was the approach of the Sun and of 
the other Planets, to the different parts of the 
Earth, which, by forcing down the element of 
Fire, occaſioned the generation of thoſe forms, 
It was the recefs of thoſe bodies, which, by al- 
lowing each Element to eſcape to its proper 
ſphere, brought about, in an equal time, their 
corruption. It was the periods of thoſe great 
lights of Heaven, which meafured out to all ſub- 
lunary things, the term of their duration, of 
their growth, and of their decay, either in one, 
or in a number of ſeaſons, ** as the Ele- 

ments 
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ments of which they were compoſed; were ei- 
ther imperfectly or accurately blended and mix- 
ed with one another. Immortality, they could 
beſtow upon no individual form, becauſe the 
principles out of which it was formed, all tend- 
ing to diſengage themſelves, and to return to 
their proper ſpheres, neceſſarily, at laſt, brought 
about its diſſolution. But, though all individu- 
als were thus periſhable, and conſtantly decay- 
ing, every ſpecies was immortal, becauſe the 
ſubje& matter out of which they were made, and 
the revolution of the Heavens, the cauſe of their 
ſucceſhve generations, were always the ſame. | 


In the firſt ages of the world, the ſeeming in- 
coherence of the appearances of nature, ſo con- 
founded mankind, that they deſpaired of diſco- 
vering in her operations any regular ſyſtem. 


Their ignorance, and confuſion of thought, ne- 


ceſſarily gave birth to that pufillanimous ſuperſti- 
tion, which aſcribes almoſt every unexpected 


event, to the arbitrary will of ſome deſigning, 


though inviſible beings, who produced it for 
ſome private and particular purpoſe. The idea 
of an univerſal mind; of a God of all, who ori- 
ginally formed the whole, and who governs the 
whole by general laws, directed to the conſerva- 
tion and proſperity of the whole, without regard 


to that of any private individual, was a notion 


to which they were utterly ſtrangers. Their 
gods, though they were apprehended to inter- 


poſe, upon ſome particular occaſions, were fo far 


from 
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from being regarded, as the creators of the 
world, that their origin was apprehended to be 
poſterior to that of the world. The Earth, ac- 
cording to Heſiod, was the firſt production of 
the chaos. The Heavens aroſe out of the Earth, 
and from both together, all the gods, who af- 
terwards inhabited them, Nor was this notion 
. confined to the vulgar, and to thoſe poets who 
' ſeem to have recorded the vulgar theology. Of 
all the philoſophers of the Ionian ſchool, Anax- 
agoras, it is well known, was the firſt who fup- 
poſed, that mind and underſtanding were requi- 
fite to account for the firſt origin of the world, 
and who, therefore, compared with the other 
philoſophers of his time, talked, as Ariftotle 


obſerves, like a ſober man among drunkards; 


but whoſe opinion was, at that time, fo remark- 
able, that he ſeems to have got a ſirname from 
it. The ſame notion, of the ſpontaneous origin 
of the world, was embraced, too, as the ſame 


author tells us, by the early Pythagoreans, a 


ſe, which, in the antient world, was never re- 


garded as irreligious. Mind, and underſtand- 


ing, conſequently Deity, being the moſt per- 


fe, were neceſſarily, according to them, the 
laſt productions of Nature. For in all other 
things, what was moſt perfect, they obſerved, 
always came laſt. As in plants and animals, 
it is not the ſeed that is moſt perfect, but the 
complete animal, with its members, in the one; 
and the complete plant, with all its branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, in the other. This 

notion, 
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notion, which could take place only while Na- 
ture was ſtill conſidered as, in ſome meaſure, 
diſorderly and inconſtant in her operations, was 
neceſſarily renounced by thoſe philoſophers, 
when, upon a more attentive ſurvey, they diſ- 
covered, or imagined they had diſcavered, more 
diſtinctly, the chain which bound all her diffe- 
rent parts to one another. As ſoon as the Uni- 
verſe was regarded as a complete machine, as 
a coherent ſyſtem, governed by general laws, 
and directed to general ends, viz. its own pre- 
ſervation and proſperity, and that of all the 
ſpecies that are in it; the reſemblance which it 
evidently bore to thoſe machines which are pro- 
duced by human art, neceſſarily impreſſed thoſe 


ſages with a belief, that in the original forma- 


tion of the world there muſt have been em- 
ployed an art reſembling the human art, but as 
much ſuperior to it, as the world is ſuperior to 
the machines which that art produces. The 


unity of the ſyſtem, which, according to this 


ancient philoſophy, is moſt perfect, ſuggeſted 
the idea of the unity of that principle, by 
whoſe art it was formed; and thus, as ignorance 
begot ſuperſtition, ſeience gave birth to the firſt 
theiſm that aroſe among thoſe nations, who were 
not enlightened by divine Revelation. Accord- 
ing to Timæus, who was followed by Plato, 
that intelligent Being, who formed the world, 
endowed it with a principle of life and under- 
ſtanding, which extends from its centre to its 
remoteſt circumference, which is conſcious of 


all 


joined them, from the exertion of which his 


of the earth were formed by thoſe inferior dei- 
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all its changes, and which governs and directs 
all its motions to the great end of its formation. 
This Soul of the World was itſelf a God, the 
greateſt of all the inferior, and created deities; 
of an effence that was indifloluble, by any 
power but by that of him who made it, and 
which was united to the body of the world, ſo 
as to be inſeparable by every force, but his wha 


goodneſs ſecured them. The beauty of the ce- 
leſtial ſpheres attracting the admiration of man- 
kind, the conſtancy and regularity of their mo- 
tions ſeeming to manifeſt peculiar wiſdom and 
underſtanding, they were each of them ſup- 
poſed to be animated by an Intelligence of a 
nature that was, in the ſame manner, indiſſo- 
juble and immortal, and iuſeparably united to 
that ſphere which it inhabited. All the mortal 
and changeable beings which people the ſurface 


ties; for the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
ſeemed plainly to influence the generation and 
growth of both plants and animals, whoſe frail 
and fading forms bore the too evident marks of 
the weakneſs of thoſe inferior cauſes, which 
joined their different parts to one another. Ac- 
cording to Plato and Timæus, neither the Uni- 
verſe, nor even thoſe inferior deities, who go- 


vern the Univerſe, were eternal, but were form- 1 
ed in time, by the great Avthor of all things, \ 
out of that matter which had exiſted from all : 
eternity. This at leaſt their words ſeem to im- 1 


port, 
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port, and thus they are underſtood by Cicero 
and by all the other writers of earlier antiquity, 


though ſome of the later „ HIVE 1 tee 
preted them e "TT 


Avnet to Ariſtotle, ins: ſeems to i Rove 
followed the doQrine of Ocellus, the world was 
eternal; the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. 
He found it difficult, it would ſeem, to conceive 
what could hinder the Firſt Cauſe from exert- 
ing his divine energy from all eternity. At 
whatever time he began to exert it, he muſt 
have been at reſt during all the infinite ages of 
that eternity which had paſſed before it. To 
what obſtruction, from within, or from without, 
could this be owing? or how could this obſtruc- 
tion, if ever it had ſubfiſted, have ever been 
removed? His idea of the nature and manner 
of exiſtence of this Firſt Cauſe, as it is ex- 
preſſed in the laſt book of his Phyfics, and 
the five laſt chapters of his Metaphyſics, is 
indeed obſcure and unintelligible in the higheſt. 
degree, and has perplexed his commentators 
more than any other parts of his writings. Thus 
far, however, he ſeems to expreſs himſelf plainly 
enough: that the Firſt Heavens, that of the 
Fixed Stars, from which are derived the mo- 
tions of all the reſt, is revolved by an eternal, 
immoveable, unchangeable, unextended being, 
whoſe eſſence conſiſts in intelligence, as that of 
a body conſiſts in ſolidity and extenſion ; and 
which is therefore ce and always intel- 


ligent, 


| 
4 
| 
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hgent, as a body is neceſſarily and always ex- 
tended: that this Being was the firſt and ſu- 


preme mover of the Univerſe: that the inferior 


Planetary Spheres derived each of them its pe- 
culiar revolution from an inferior being of the 
ſame kind; eternal, immoveable, unextended, 
and neceſſarily intelligent; that the ſole object 


of the intelligence of thoſe beings was their 


own eſſence, and the revolution of their own 
ſpheres; all other inferior things being unwor- 
thy of their conſideration; and that therefore 
whatever was below the Moon was abandoned 
by the gods to the direction of Nature, and 
Chance and Neceſſity. For though thoſe ce- 
leſtial beings were, by the revolutions of their 
ſeveral Spheres, the original cauſes of the ge- 
neration and corruption of all ſublunary forms, 
they were cauſes who neither knew nor intended 
the effects which they produced. This renown- 
ed philoſopher ſeems, in his theological no- 
tions, to have been directed by prejudices 
which, though extremely natural, are not very 
philoſophical. The revolutions, of the Heavens, 
by their grandeur and conſtancy, excited his 
admiration, and ſeemed, upon that account, to 
be effects not unworthy a Divine Intelligence. 
Whereas the meanneſs of many things, the 
diſorder and confuſion of all things below, ex- 
citing no ſuch agreeable emotion, ſeemed to 
have no marks of being directed by that Su- 
preme Underſtanding. Yet, though this opi- 
nion ſaps the foundations of human worſhip, 

and 
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and muſt have the ſame effects upon ſociety as 
Atheiſm itſelf, one may eaſily trace, in the Me- 
taphyſics upon which it is grounded, the origin 
of many of the notions, or rather of many of 
the expreſſions, in the ſcholaſtic theology, to 
which no notions can be annexed. 


The Stoics, the moſt religious of all the an- 
cient ſeas of philoſophers, ſeem in this, as 1n 
moſt other things, to have altered and refined 
upon the doctrine of Plato. The order, har- 
mony, and coherence which this philoſophy be- 
ſtowed upon the Univerſal Syſtem, ſtruck them 
with awe and veneration. As, in the rude ages 
of the world, whateyer particular part of Na- 
ture excited the admiration of mankind, was 
apprehended to be animated by ſome particular 
divinity ; fo the whole of Nature having, by 
their reaſonings, become equally the object of 
admiration, was equally apprehended to be ani- 
mated by a Univerſal Deity, to be itſelf a Di- 
vinity, an Animal; a term which to our ears 
ſeems by no means ſynonimous with the fore- 
going; whoſe body was the ſolid and ſenſible 
parts of Nature, and whoſe ſoul was that æthe- 


rial Fire, which penetrated and aQuated the 
| Whole. For of all the four elements, out of 


which all things were compoſed, Fire or Ether 
ſeemed to be that which bore the greateſt re- 
ſemblance to the Vital Principle which informs 
both plants and animals, and therefore moſt 
likely to be the Vital Principle which animated 

the 
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the Univerſe. This” infinite and unbounded 
Ether, which extends itſelf from the centre be- 
yond the remoteſt circumference of Nature, and 
was endowed with the moſt conſummate reaſon 
and intelligence, or rather was itſelf the very ef. 


ſence of reaſon and intelligence, had originally 


formed the world, and had communicated a por- 
tion, or ray, of its own eſſence to whatever was 
endowed with life and ſenſation, which, upon 
the diſſolution of thoſe forms, either immediately 
or ſome time after, was again abſorbed into that 


ocean of Deity from whence it had originally 


been detached. In this ſyſtem the Sun, the Moon, 
the Planets, and the Fixed Stars, were each of 
them alſo inferior divinities, animated by a de- 
tached portion of that ætherial eſſence which was 
the ſoul of the wold. In the ſyſtem of Plato, the 
Intelligence which animated the world was differ- 
ent from that which originally formed it. Neither 
were theſe which animated the celeſtial ſpheres, 
nor thoſe which informed inferior terreſtrial ani- 
mals, regarded as portions of this plaſtic ſoul of 
the world. Upon the diſſolution of animals, 
therefore, their ſouls were not abſorbed in the ſoul 
of the world, but had a ſeparate and eternal exiſ- 
tence, which gave birth to the notion of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls. Neither did it ſeem unnatural, 
that, as the ſame matter which had compoſed one 
animal body might be employed to compoſe ano- 
ther, that the ſame intelligence which had ani- 
mated one ſuch being ſhould again animate ano- 


ther. But in the ſyſtem of the Stoics, the intelli- 
gence 
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| gence which originally formed, and that which 


animated the world, were one and the ſame, all 
inferior intelligences were detached portions of 
the great one ; and therefore, in alonger, orin a 
ſhorter time, were all of them, even the gods 


themſelves, who animated the celeſtial bodies, 


to be at laſt reſolved into the infinite eſſence of 
this almighty Jupiter, who, at a deſtined period, 
ſhould, by an univerſal conflagration, wrap up all 
things, in that ztherial and fiery nature, out of 
which they had originally been deduced, again 
to bring forth a new Heaven and a new Earth, 
new animals, new men, new deities; all of which 
would again, at a fated time, be ſwallowed up in 
alike conflagration, again to be re-produced, and 


again to be re-deſtroyed, and ſo on without end. 
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In every tranſmutation, either of one element | 
into another, or of one compound body, either | 
into the elements out of which it was compoſed, 
or into another compound body, it ſeemed evi- 
dent, that, both in the old and in the new ſpecies, 
there was ſomething that was the ſame, and ſome- 
thing that was different. When Fire was chang- 
ed into Air, or Water into Earth, the Stuff, or 
Subject-matter of this Air and this Earth, was 
evidently the ſame with that of the former Fire 
or Water; but the Nature or Species of thoſe 
new bodies was entirely different. When, in the 
ſame manner, a number of freſh, green, and 
odoriferous flowers were thrown together in a 
heap, they, in a ſhort time, entirely changed 
their nature, became putrid and loathſome, and 
liſſolved into a confuſed maſs of ordure, which 
bore no reſemblance, either in its ſenſible quali- 
ties or in its effects, to their former beautiful ap- 
ä pearance. 
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pearance. But how different ſoever the ſpecies, 
the ſubject matter of the flowers, and of the or- 
dure, was, in this caſe too, evidently the ſame. 
In every body, therefore, whether ſimple or 
mixed, there were evidently two principles, whoſe 
combination conſtituted the whole nature of that 
particular body. The firſt was the Stuff, or Sub- 
ject- matter, out of which it was made; the ſe- 
cond was the Species, the Specific Eſſence, the 
Eflential, or, as the ſchoolmen have called it, 
the Subſtantial Form of the Body. The firſt 
ſeemed to be the fame in all bodies, and to have 
neither qualities nor powers of any kind, but to 
be altogether inert and imperceptible by any of 
the ſenſes, till it was qualified and rendered ſen- 
ſible by its union with ſome ſpecies or eſſential 


form. All the qualities and powers of bodies 


ſeemed to depend upon their ſpecies or eſſential 
forms. It was not the Stuff or matter of Fire, or 
Air, or Earth, or Water, which enabled thoſe 
elements to produce their ſeveral effets, but that 


eſſential form which was peculiar to each of them. 


For it ſeemed evident, that Fire muſt produce 
the effects of Fire, by that which rendered it 
Fire; Air, by that which rendered it Air; and 
that in the fame manner all other ſimple and mixt 
bodies muſt produce their ſeveral effects, by that 
which conſtituted them ſuch or ſuch bodies; that 
is, by their ſpecific Eſſence or eſſential forms. 
But it is from the effects of bodies upon one ano- 
ther, that all the changes and revolutions in the 


material world ariſe. Since theſe, therefore, de- 
pend 
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pend upon the ſpecific eſſences of thoſe bodies, 


it muſt be the buſineſs of philoſophy, that ſcience 
which endeavours to connect together all the dif- 
ferent changes that occur in the world, to deter» 
mine wherein the ſpecific Eſſence of each object 
conliſts, in order to foreſee what changes or 
revolutions may be expected from it. But 
the ſpecifie Eſſence of each individual object 
is not that which is peculiar to it as an indi- 
vidual, but that which is common to it, with 
all other objects of the ſame kind. Thus the 


ſpecific Eſſence of the Witer, which now ſtands 


before me, does not confiſt in its being heated by 
the fire, or cooled by the Air, in ſuch a particv- 
lar degree; in its being contained in a veſſel of 
ſuch a form, or of ſuch dimenſions. Theſe are 
all accidental circumſtances, which are altoge- 
ther extraneous to its general nature, and upon 
which none of its effects as Water depend. Phi- 
loſophy, therefore, in conſidering the general 
nature of Water, takes no notice of thoſe particu- 
lars which are peculiar to this Water, but con- 
fines itfelf to thoſe things which are common to 
all Water. If in the progreſs of its enquiries, it 
ſhould deſcend to confider the nature of Water 
that is modified by ſuch particular accidents, it 
ſtill would not confine its conſideration to this 
Water contained in this veſſel, and thus heated 
at this ire, but would extend its views to Water 
in general contained in ſuch kind of veſſels, and 
heated to ſuch a degree at ſuch a fire. In every 
cale, therefore, Species, or Univerſals, and not 
| 9 Individuals, 
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Individuals, are the objects of Philoſophy. Be- 
cauſe whatever effects are produced by individu- 
als, whatever changes can flow from them, muſt 
all proceed from ſome univerſal nature that is con- 
tained in them. As it was the buſineſs of Phyſics, 
or Natural Philoſophy, to determine wherein con- 
ſiſted the Nature and Effence of every particular 
Species of things, in order to conne& together all 
the different events that occur in the materia] 
world; ſo there were two other ſciences, which, 
though they had originally ariſen out of that ſyſ- 
tem of Natural Philoſophy I have juſt been de- 
ſcribing, were, however, apprehended to go be- 
fore it, 1n the order in which the knowledge of 
Nature ought to be communicated. The firſt of 
., theſe, Metaphyſics, conſidered the general na- 
ture of Univerſals, and the different ſorts or ſpe- 
cies into which they might be divided. The ſe- 
cond of theſe, Logics, was built upon this doc- 
trine of Metaphyſics; and from the general na- 
ture of Univerſals, and of the ſorts into which 
they were divided, endeavoured to aſcertain the 
general rules by which we might diſtribute all par- 
ticular objects into general claſſes, and determine 
to what claſs each individual object belonged; for 
in this, they juſtly enough apprehended, confiſted 
the whole art of philoſophical reaſoning. As the 
firſt of theſe two ſciences, Metapbylics, is altoge- 
ther ſubordinate to the ſecond, Logic, they ſeem, 
before the time of Ariſtotle, to have been regard- 
ed as one, and to have made up between them 


that aucient Dialectic of which we hear ſo much, 
and 
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and of which we underſtand ſo little: neither 
does this ſeparation ſeem to have been much at- 
tended to, either by his own followers, the anci- 
ent Peripatetics, or by any other of the old ſects 
of philoſophers. The later ſchoolmen, indeed, 
have diſtinguiſhed between Ontology aud Logic ; 
but their Ontology contains but a ſmall part of 
what is the ſubje& of the metaphyſical books of 
Ariſtotle, the greater part of which, the doctrines 


of Unjverſals, and every thing that is preparato- 


ry to the arts of defining and dividing, has, ſince 
the days of Porphyry, been inſerted into their 
Logic, FR. | 


According to Plato and Timæus, the princt- 
ples out of which the Deity formed the World, 
and which were themſelves eternal, were three in 
number. The Subject-matter of things, the Spe- 
cies or ſpecific Eſſences of things, and what was 
made out of theſe, the ſenſible objects themſelves. 


Theſe laſt had no proper or durable exiſtence, 
but were in perpetual flux and ſucceſſion. For as 


Heraclitus had ſaid, that no man ever paſſed the 
ſame river twice, becauſe the water which he had 
paſſed over once was gone before he could paſs 


over it a ſecond time; fo, in the ſame manner, 


no man ever ſaw, or heard, or touched the ſame 
ſenſible object twice. When I look at the win- 
dow, for example, the viſible. ſpecies, which 
ſtrikes my eyes this moment, though reſembling, 
is different from that which ſtruck my eyes the 


immediately preceding moment. When I ring 


the 
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the bell, the ſound, or audible ſpecies which J 
hear this moment, though reſembling in the ſame 
manner, is different, however, from that which 
I heard the moment before. When I lay my hand 
on the table, the tangible ſpecies which I feel this 
moment, though reſembling, in the ſame man- 
ner, 1s numerically difterent too from that which 
] felt the moment before. Our ſenſations, there- 
fore, never properly exift or endure one mo- 
ment ; but, in the very inſtant of their genera- 
tion, periſh and are annihilated for ever. Nor 
are the cauſes of thoſe ſenſations more permanent. 
No corporeal ſubſtance is ever exactly the fame, 
either in whole or in any aſiignable part, during 
two ſucceſſive moments, but by the perpetual ad- 
dition of new parts, as well as loſs of old ones, 
is in continual flux and ſucceſhon. Things of ſo 
fleeting a nature can never be the objects of 
ſcience, or of any ſteady or permanent judg- 
ment. While we look at them, in order to 
conſider them, they are changed and gone, and 
annihilated for ever. The objects of ſcience, 
and of all the ſteady judgments of the under. 
ſtanding, muſt be permanent, unchangeable, al- 
ways exiſtent, and liable neither to generation 
nor corruption, nor alteration of any kind. Such 
are the ſpecies or ſpecific eſſences of things. 
Man is perpetually changing every particle of his 
body; and every thought of his mind is in con- 

tinual flux and ſucceſſion. But humanity, or hu- 
man nature, is always exiſtent, is always the 
ſame, is never generated, and 18 never corrupted. 


This, therefore, is the object of ſcience, reaſon, 
and 
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and underſtanding, as man is the object of ſenſe, 
and of thoſe inconſtant opiuions which are found- 
ed upon ſenſe, As the objects of ſenſe were ap- 
prehended to have an external exiſtence, inde- 
pendent of the act of ſenſation, ſo theſe objects 
of the underſtanding were much more ſuppoſed to 


have an external exiſtence independent of the act 
of underſtanding, Theſe external effences were, 


according to Plato, the exemplars, according to 
which the Deity formed the world, and all the 
ſenſible objects that are in it. The Deity compre- 
hended within his infinite eſſence, all theſe ſpe- 
cies, or eternal exemplars, in the ſame manner 


as he comprehended all ſenfible objects. 


Plato, however, ſeems to have regarded the firſt 
of thoſe as equally diſtin& with the ſecond from 
what we would now call the Ideas or Thoughts of 
the Divine Mind *, and even io have ſuppoſed, 

that 

* He calls them, indeed, Ideas, a word which, in him, in 
Ariſtotle, and all the other writers of earlier antiquity, figni- 
fies a Species, and is perfectly ſynonimous with that other 
word Eides, more frequently made uſe of by Ariftotle. As, by 
ſome of the later ſects of philoſophers, particularly by the Stoics, 
all ſpecies, or ſpecific eflences, were regarded as mere creatures 
of the mind, formed by abſtraction, which had no real exiſ- 
tence external to the rhoughts that conceived them, the word 


Idea came, by degrees, to its preſent fignification, to mean, | 


firſt, an abſtract thought or conception; and afterwards, a 
thought or conception of any kind; and thus became ſynony- 
mous with that other Greek word Evo, from which i it had 
originally a very different meaning. When the later Plato- 


niſts, who lived at a time when the notion of the ſeparate ex- 


iſtence of ſpecific eſſences were univerſally exploded, began to 
comment upon the writings of Plato, and upon that ſtrange 
fancy 
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that they had a particular place of exiſtence, be⸗ 
yond the ſphere of the vifible corporeal world; 
though 


fancy that, in his writings, there was a double doQrine; and 
that, they were intended to ſeem to mean one thing, while at 


bottom they meant a very different, which the writings of ng 


man in his ſenſes ever were, or ever could be intended to do; 

they repreſented his doctrine as meaning no more, than that 
the Deity formed the word after what we would now call an 
Idea, or plan conceived in his own mind, in the ſame manner 
as any other artiſt. But, if Plato had meant to expreſs no 


more than this moſt natural and fimple of all notions, he might 


ſurely have expreſſed it more plainly, and would hardly, one 
would think, have talked of it with ſo much emphaſis, as of 
ſomething which it required the utmoſt reach of thought to 
comprehend. According to this repreſentation, Plato's notion 
of Species, or Univerſals, was the ſame with that of Ariſtotle. 
Ariftotle, however, does not ſeem to underſtand it as ſuck; 
he beſtows a great part of his Metaphyſics upon confuting 1 it, 
and oppoſes i itin all his other works; nor does he, in any one 
of them, give the leaſt hint, or infinuation, as if it could be 
ſuſpected that, by the Ideas of Plato, was meant the thoughts 
or conceptions of the Divine Mind. Is it poſhble that he, who 
was twenty years in his ſchool, ſhould, during all that time, 
have miſunderſtood him, eſpecially when his meaning was ſo 
very plain and obvious? Neither is this notion of the ſeparate 
exiſtence of Species, diſtin both from the mind which con- 
ceives them, and from the ſenſible objects which are made to 
reſemble them, one of thoſe doctrines which Plato would but 
ſeldom have occaſion to talk of. However it may be inter- 


preted, it is the very baſis of his philoſophy ; neither is there a 


fingle dialogue in all his works which does not refer to it. Shall 
we ſuppoſe, that that great philoſopher, who appears to have 
been ſo much ſuperior to his maſter in every thing but elo- 
quence, wilfully, and upon all occafions, miſrepreſented, not 
one of the deep and myſterious doctrines of the philoſophy of 
Plato, but the firft and moſt fundamental principle of all his 

reaſonings: 
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. though this has been much controverted, both 
j by the later Platoniſts, and by fome very Judi- 
> 7 | cious 
4 reaſonings; when the writings of Plato were in the hands of 
it every body; when his followers and diſciples were ſpread all 
0 over Greece; when almoſt every Athenian of diſtinction, 
= that was nearly of the ſame age with Ariftotle, muſt have 
at been bred in his ſchool; when Speufippus, the nephew and 
A ſucceſſor of Plato, as well as Xenoerates, who continued the 


ſchool in the Academy, at the ſame time that Ariftotle held 


; 

4 his in the Lyceum, muſt have been ready, at all times, to ex- 

bt poſe and affront him for ſuch groſs difingenuity. Does not 

4 Cicero, does not Seneca underſtand this doctrine in the ſame 

of manner as Ariſtotle has repreſented it? Is there any author 

5 in all antiquity who ſeems to underſtand it otherwiſe, earlier 

_ than Plutarch, an author, who ſeems to have been as bad a 

5 critic in philoſophy as in hiſtory, and to have taken every 

k; thing at ' ſecond-hand in both, and who lived after the 

it, origin of that eelectic philoſophy, from whence the later 

ne Platoniſts aroſe, and who ſeems himſelf to have been one of 

by that ſe? Is there any one paſſage i in any Greek author, near 

its the time of Ariſtotle and Plato, in which the word Idea is 

bh uſed in its preſent meaning, to ſignify a thought or concep- 

e, tion? Are not the words, which i in all languages expreſs 

la reality or exiſtence, directly oppoſed to thoſe which expreſs 

te thought, or conception only? Or, is there any other diffe- 

n= rence betwixt a thing chat exiſts, and a ching that does not 

to exiſt, except this, that the one is a mere conception, and that 

ut the other 1s ſomething more than a conception? With what 

„„ propriety, therefore, could Plato talk of thoſe eternal ſpecies, 

A as of the only things which had any real exiſtence, if they J 
I were no more than the conceptions of the Divine Mind? 4 
ve Had not the Deity, according to Plato, as well as according : 
9. to the Stoics, from all eternity, the idea of every individual, | 
1 as well as of every ſpecies, and of the ſtate in which every | | 
of individual was to be, in each different inſtance of its exiſtence? 

in Were not all the divine ideas, therefore, of each individual, or 


Z 
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cious modern critics, who have followed the in- 


terpretation of the later Platoniſts, as what did 
5 moſt 


of all che different ſtates, which each individual was to be in 
during the courſe of its exiſtence, equally eternal and unalter- 
able with thoſe of the ſpecies? With what ſenſe, therefore, 
could Plato ſay, that the firſt were eternal, becaule the Deity 
had conceived them from all eternity, fince he had conceived 
the others from all eternity too, and ſince his ideas of the Spe- 
cies could, in this reſpect, have no advantage of thoſe of the 


Individual? Does nt Plato, in many different places, talk of 


the Ideas of Species or Univerſals ag innate, and having been 
impreſſed upon the mind in its ſtate of pre-exiſtence, when it 
had an opportunity of viewing theſe Species as they are in 
themſelves, and not as they are exprefſed in their copies, or 
repreſentative upon earth? But if the only place of the 
exiſtence of thoſe Species was the Divine Mind, will not this 
ſuppoſe, that Plato either imagined, like Father Malbranche, 
that in its ſtate of pre-exiſtence, the mind ſaw all things in 
God; or that it was itſelf an emanation of the Divinity? 
'That he maintained the firſt opinion, will not be pretended 
by any body who 1s at all verſed in the hiſtory of ſcience, 
That enthuſiaſtic notion, though it may ſeem to be favoured 
by ſome-paſſages in the Fathers, was never, it is well known, 


_ coolly and literally maintained by any body before that Car- 


teſian philoſopher. 'Thet the human mind was itſelf an ema- 
nation of the Divine, though it was the doctrine of the Stoics, 
was by no means that of Plato; though, upon the notion of a 
pretended double doArine, the contrary has lately been aſſerted. 
According to Plato, the Deity formed the ſoul of the world 
out of that ſubſtance which is always the ſame, that is, out of 
Species or Univerſals; out of that which is always different, 
that is, out of corporeal ſubſtances; and out of a ſubſtance 
that was of a middle nature between theſe, which it is not eaſy 
to underſtand what he meant by. Out of a part of the ſame 
compoſition, he made thoſe inferior intelligences who animated 
the celeſtial ſpheres, to whom he delivered the remaining part 


of 


F 


2 
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moſt honour to the judgment of that renowned 
phulolopher. All the objects in this world, con- 
tiuued he, are particular and individual. Here, 
therefore, the human mind has no opportunity 
of ſeeing any Species, or Univerſal Nature. 
Whatever ideas it has, therefore, of ſuch beings, 
for it plainly has them, it muſt derive from the 
memory of what it has ſeen, in ſome former pe- 
riod of its exiſtence, when it had an opportuuity 
of viſiting the place or Sphere of Univerſals. 
For-ſome time after it is immerſed in the body, 
during its iofancy, its childhood, and a great 
part of its youth, the violence of thoſe paſſions 
which it derives from the body, and which are 
all directed to the particular and individual ob- 


jects of this world, hiuder it from turning its 


attention to thoſe Univerſal Natures, with which 
it had been converſant in the world from whence 
it came. The Ideas, of theſe, therefore, ſeem, 
in this firſt period of its exiſtence here, to be 
overwhelmed in the conſuſion of thoſe turbulent 
emotions, and to be almoſt entirely wiped out 
of its remembrance. During the continuance 
of this ſtate, it is incapable of Reaſoning, Sct- 
ence and Philoſophy, which are converſant 

about 


of it, to form from thence the ſouls of men and animals. 'The 
ſouls of thoſe inferior deities, though made out of a ſimilar 
ſubſtance or compoſition, were not regarded as parts, or ema- 
nations of that of the world; nor were thoſe of animals, in 
the ſame manner, regarded as parts or emanations of thoſe in- 
ferior deities; much leſs were any of them regarded as parts, 
or emanations of the great Author of all things. 


” „rr 
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about Univerſals. Its whole attention is turned 
towards particular objects, concerning which, 
being directed by no general notions, it forms 
many vain and falſe opinions, and is filled with 
error, perplexity, and confuſion. But, when 
age has abated the violence of its paſſions, and 


compoſed the confuſion of its thoughts, it then 


becomes more capable « of reflection, and of turn- 
ing its attention to thoſe almoſt forgotten 1deas 
of things with which it had been converſant in 
the former ſtate of its exiſtence. All the par- 
ticular objects in this ſenſible world, being 
formed aſter the eternal exemplars in that in- 
tellectual world, awaken, upon account of their 
reſemblance, inſenſibly, and by flow degrees, 

the almoſt obliterated ideas of theſe laſt. The 
beauty, which 1s ſhared in different degrees 


among terreſtrial objects, revives the ſame idea 


of that Univerſal Nature of beauty which ex- 


iſts in the intellectual world: particular acts of 


juſtice, of the univerſal nature of juſtice; par- 
ticular reaſonings, and particular ſciences, of 
the univerſal nature of ſcience, and reaſoning; 
particular roundneſſes, of the univerſal nature 
of roundneſs; particular ſquares, of the univer- 
ſal nature of ſquareneſs. Thus ſcience, which 
is converſant about Univerſals, is derived from 
memory; and to inſtruc any perſon concerning 
the general nature of any ſubject, is no more 
than to awaken in him the remembrance of 
what he formerly knew about it. This both 


Plato and Socrates imagined they could ſtill 
further 


the Species or Specific Eſſence of things. This, 
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further confirm, by the fallacious experiment, 
which ſhewed, that a perſon might be led to 
diſcover himſelf, without any information, any 


general truth, of which he was before igno- 
rant, merely by being aſked a number of pro- 


perly arranged and connected queſtions con- 


cerning it. 


The more the ſoul was accuſtomed to the 
conſideration of thoſe Univerſal Natures, the 
leſs it was attached to any particular and indi- 
vidual objects; it approached the nearer to the 
original perfection of its nature, from which, 
according to this philoſophy, it had fallen. 
Philoſophy, which accuſtoms it to confider the 
general Eſſence of things only, and to abſtra& 
from all their particular and ſenſible circum- 
ſtances, was, upon this account, regarded as 


the great purifier of the ſoul. As death ſepa- 


rated the ſoul from the body, and from the 
bodily ſenſes and paſſions, it reſtored it to that 
intellectual world, from whence it had origi- 
nally deſcended, where no ſenſible Species called 
off its attention from thoſe general Eſſences of 
things. Philoſophy, in this life, habituating it 
to the ſame conſiderations, brings it, in ſome 
degree, to that ſtate of happineſs and perfec- 
tion, to which death reſtores the ſouls of juſt 
men in a life to come. 


Such was the doctrine of Plato concerning 


at. 
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at leaſt, is what his words ſeem to import, and 


thus he is underſtood by Ariſtotle, the moſt 
intelligent and the moſt renowned of all his 
diſciples. It is a doctrine, which, like many 
of the other doctrines of abſtrat Philoſophy, 
is more coherent in the expreſſion than in the 
idea; and which ſeems to have ariſen, more from 
the nature of language, than from the nature of 
things. With all its imperſe&ions it was excu- 
fable, in the beginnings of philoſophy, and is 
not a great deal more remote from the truth, 
than many others which have fince been ſubſti- 
tuted in its room by ſome of the greateſt pretend- 


ers to accuracy and preciſion. Mankind have 


had, at all times, a ſtrong propenſity to realize 


their own abſtractions, of which we ſhall imme 


diately ſee an example, in the notions of that 
very philoſopher who firſt expoſed the ill-ground- 
ed foundation of thoſe Ideas, or Univerſals, of 
Plato and Timaus. To explain the nature, 
and to account for the origin of general Ideas, 


is, even at this day, the greateſt difficulty in ab- 


ſtract philoſophy. How the human mind, when 
it reaſons concerning the general nature of tri- 
angles, ſhould either conceive, as Mr. Locke 
imagines it does, the idea of a triangle, which is 
neither obtuſangular, nor rectangular, nor acu- 
tangular; but which was at once both none and 
all of thoſe together; or ſhould, as Malbranche 
thinks neceſfary for this purpoſe, comprehend 
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Sz 


at once, within its finite capacity, all poſſible 


triangles of all poſſible forms and dimenſions, 
which 


— 
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which are infinite in number, is à queſtion, to 
which it is ſurely not eaſy to give a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. Malbranche, to ſolve it, had recourſe 
to the enthuſiaſtic and unintelligible notion of 
the intimate union of the human mind with the 
divine, in whoſe infinite eſſence the immenſity 
of ſuch ſpecies could alone be comprehended ; 
and in which alone, therefore, all finite intelli- 
gences could have an opportunity of viewing 
them. If, after more than two thouſand years 
reaſoning about this ſubject, this ingenious and 
ſublime philoſopher was forced to have recourſe 


to fo ſtrange a fancy, in order to explain it, can 


we wonder that Plato, in the very firft dawn- 
ings of ſcience, ſhould, for the ſame purpoſe, a- 


dopt an hypotheſis, which has been thought, 


without much reaſon, indeed, to have ſome af- 
finity to that of Malbranche, and which is not 
more out of the way? 


What ſeems to have miſled thoſe early philoſo- 
phers, was, the notion, which appears, at firſt, 
natural enough, that thoſe things, out of which 
any object is compoſed, muſt exift antecedent to 
that object. But the things out of which all par- 
ticular objects ſeem to be compoſed, are the ſtuff 
or matter of thoſe objects, and the form or ſpe- 
eific Eſſence, which determines them to be of 
this or that claſs of things. Theſe, therefore, 
it was thought, muſt have exiſted antecedent to 


the obje& which was made up between them. 


Plato, 
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Plato, who held; that the ſenſible world, which, 
according to him, is the world of individuals, 
was made in time, neceſſarily conceived, that 
both the univerſal matter, the obje& of a ſpuri- 
ous reaſon, and the ſpecific eſſence, the object 
of proper reaſon and philoſophy out of which 
it was compoſed, muſt have had a ſeparate exiſ- 
tence from all eternity. This intellectual world, 
very different from the intellectual world of Cud- 
worth, though much of the language of one has 


been borrowed from that of the other, was ne- 
ceſſarily, and always exiſtent; whereas the ſen- 


fible world owed its origin to the free will and 


bounty of its author. 


A notion of this kind, as long as it is expreſ- 
ſed in very general language; as long as it is not 
much reſted upon; nor attempted to be very 
particularly and diſtinctly explained, paſſes eafily 
enough, through the indolent imagination, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſubſtitute words in the room of 
ideas; and if the words ſeem to hang eaſily to- 
gether, requiring no great preciſion in the ideas. 
It vaniſhes, indeed; is diſcovered to be altoge- 
ther incomprehenſible, and eludes the graſp of 
the imagination, upon an attentive conſideration. 
It requires, however, an attentive conſideration ; 
and if it had been as fortunate as many other 
opinions of the ſame kind, au about the ſame 


ſubject, it might, without examination, have con- 


tinued to be the current pholoſophy for a centu- 
| 
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ry or two. Ariſtotle, however, ſeems immediate-- 


ly to have diſcovered, that it was impoſſible to 
c -*ive, as actually exiſtent, either that general 
matter, which was not determined by any parti- 
cular ſpecies, or thoſe ſpecies which were not 
embodied, if one may ſay ſo, in ſome particular 

portion of matter. Ariſtotle, too, held, as we 
have already obſerved, the eternity of the ſenſi- 
ble world. Though he held, therefore, that all 
ſenſible objects were made up of two principles, 
both of which, he calls, equally, ſubſtances, the 
matter and the ſpecific eſſence, he was not oblig- 
ed to hold, like Plato, that thoſe principles ex- 
iſted prior in the order of time to the objects 
which they afterwards compoſed. They were 
prior, he ſaid, in nature, but not in time, ac- 


cording to a diſtinction which was of uſe to 


him upon ſome other occaſions. He diſtinguiſh- 
ed, too, betwixt actual and potential exiſtence. 
By the firſt, he ſeems to have underſtood, what 
is commonly meant, by exiſtence or reality; by 
| the ſecond, the bare poſſibility of exiſtence. 
His meaning, I ſay, ſeems to amount to this; 
though he does not explain it preciſely in this 
manner. Neither the material Eſſence of body 
could, according to him, exiſt actually without 
being determined by ſome ſpecific Eſſence, to 
ſome particular claſs of things, nor any ſpecific 
Eſſence without being embodied in ſome parti- 
cular portion of matter. Each of theſe two prin- 
ciples, however, could exiſt potentially in this 
leparate ſtate. That matter exiſted potentially, 


N 8 which, 
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which, being endowed with a particular form, 
could be brought into actual exiſtence; and that 
form, which, by being embodied in a particu- 
lar portion of matter, could, in the ſame man- 


ner, be called forth into the claſs of complete 
realities. . This potential exiſtence of matter and 


form, he ſometimes talks of, in expreſſions 
which very much reſemble thoſe of Plato, to 
whoſe notion of ſeparate Eſſence it bears a very 
great Oy 


Ariſtotle, who ſeems in many things original, 
and who endeavoured to ſeem to be ſo in all 
things, added the principle of privation to thoſe 
of matter and form, which he had derived from 
the ancient Pythagorean ſchool. When Water 
is changed into Air, the tranſmutation is brought 
about by the material principle of thoſe two ele- 
ments being deprived of the form of Water, 
and then aſſuming the form of Air. Privation, 
therefore, was a third principle oppoſite to form, 
which entered into the generation of every Spe» 
cies, which was always from ſome other Spe- 


cies. It was a principle of generation, but not 


of compolition, : as 1s obvious. 


The Stoics, wht opinions W. in all the 


different parts of philoſophy, either the ſame 
with, or very nearly allied to thoſe of Ariſtotle 


and Plato, though often diſguiſed in very dif- 


ferent language, held, that all things, even the 
elements themſelves, were compounded. of two 
| principles, 
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principles, upon one of which depended all the 


active; and upon the other, all the paſſive pow- 


ers of theſe bodies. The laſt of theſe, they call- 


ed the Matter; the firſt, the Cauſe, by which 


they meant the very ſame thing which Ariſtotle 


and Plato underſtood, by their ſpecific Eſſences. 
Matter, according to the Stoics, could have no 
exiſtence ſeparate from the cauſe or efficient 
principle which determined it to ſome particu- 
lar claſs of things. Neither could the efficient 
principle exiſt ſeparately from the material, in 
which it was always neceſſarily embodied. Their 


opinion, therefore, ſo far coincided with that of 


the old Peripatetics. The efficient principle, 
they ſaid, was the Deity. By which they meant, 


that it was a detached portion of the etherial 


and divine nature, which penetrated all things, 
that conſtituted what Plato would have called the 
ſpecific Eſſence of each individual object; and 
ſo far their opinion coincides pretty nearly with 
that of the latter Platoniſts, who held, that the 
ſpecific Effences of all things were detached 
portions of their created deity, the ſoul of the 
world; and with that of ſome of the Arabian 
and Scholaſtic Commentators of Ariſtotle, who 
held, that the ſubſtantial forms of all things de- 
ſcended from thoſe Divine Eſſences which ani- 
mated the Celeſtial Spheres. Such was the doc- 
trine of the four principal Seas of the ancient 
Philoſophers, concerning the ſpecific Eſſences of 
things, of the old Pythagoreans, of the Acade- 


demical, Peripatetic, and Stoical Sets, 
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As this doctrine of ſpecific Eſſences ſeems na- 
turally enough to have ariſen from that ancient 
ſyſtem of Phyſics, which I have above deſcribed, 
and which is, by no means, devoid of probabi- 
Itty, ſo many of the doctrines of that ſyſtem, 


which ſeem to us, who have been long accuſtom- 
ed to another, the moſt incomprehenſible, necel- 


ſarily flow from this metaphyſical notion. Such 
are thoſe of generation, corruption, and altera- 
tion; of mixture, condenſation, and rarefaction. 
A body was generated or corrupted, when it 
changed its ſpecific Eſſence, and paſſed from one 
denomination to another. It was altered when 
it changed only fome of its qualities, but ſtill 
| retained the ſame ſpecific Eſſence, and the ſame 
denomination. Thus, when a flower was wither- 
ed, it was not corrupted; though ſome of its 


qualities were changed, it ſtill retained the ſpe- 
cific Eſſence, and therefore juſtly paſſed under 


the denomination of a flower. But, when, in 
the further progreſs of its decay, it crumbled 
into earth, it was corrupted ; it loſt the ſpecific 
Eſſence, or ſubſtantial form of the flower, and 
aſſumed that of the earth, and therefore juſtly 
changed its denomination. 


The ſpecific Eſſence, or univerſal nature that 
was lodged in each particular claſs of bodies, 
was not itſelf the object of any of our ſenſes, 


but could be perceived only by the underfland- 


ing. It was by the ſenſible qualities, however, 


that we judged of the ſpecific Effence of each 
object. 
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object. Some of theſe ſenſible qualities, there- 
fore, we regarded as eſſential, or ſuch as ſhowed, 
by their preſence or abſence, the preſence or ab- 
ſence of that eſſential form from which they ne- 
ceſſarily flowed: Others were accidental, or ſuch 
whoſe preſence or abſence had no ſuch neceſſary 
conſequences. The firſt of theſe two ſorts of 


qualities was called Properties; the ſecond, Ac- 


cidents, 


In the Specific Eſſence of each object itſelf, 
they diſtinguiſhed two parts; one of which was 
peculiar and characteriſtical of the claſs of things 
of which that particular object was an individu- 


al, the other was common to it with ſome other 


higher claſſes of things. Theſe two parts were, 
to the Specific Eſſence, pretty much what the 
Matter and the Specific Eſſence were to each in- 
dividual body. The one, which was called the 
Genus, was modified and determined by the 
other, which was called the Specific Difference, 
pretty much in the ſame manner as the univerſal 
matter contained in each body was modified and 
determined by the Specific Eſſence of that par- 
ticular claſs of bodies. Theſe four, with the 
Specific Eſſence or Species itſelf, made up the 
number of the Five Univerſals, ſo well known 
in the ſchools by the names of Genus, Species, 


Differentia, Proprium, and Accidents. 
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NATURE or rnar IMITATION 


WHICH TAKES PLACE IN WHAT ARK CALLED 


THE IMITATIVE ARTS, 


OF THR 


IMITATIVE ARTS, 


PART I 


Tux moſt perfect imitation of an object of any 
kind muſt in all caſes, it is evident, be another 
object of the ſame kind, made as exactly as poſ, 
ible after the ſame model. What, for example, 
would be the moſt perfect imitation of the car: 


pet which now lies before me? Another carpet, 


certainly, wrought as exactly as poſſible after the 
ſame pattern. But, whatever might be the me- 
rit or beauty of this ſecond carpet, it would not 
be ſuppoſed to derive any from the circumſtance 
of its having been made in imitation of the firſt. 
This circumſtance of its being not gn original, 


but a copy, would even be conſidered as ſome 


diminution of that merit ; a greater or ſmaller, 
in proportion as the object was of a nature to 


lay claim to a greater or ſmaller degree of ad- 


miration. It would not much diminiſh the merit 


of a common carpet, becauſe in ſuch trifling ob- 
jects, which at beſt can lay claim to ſo little 


beauty 
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beauty or merit of any kind, we do not always 
think it worth while to affect originality: it would 
diminiſh a good deal that of a carpet of very ex- 


quifite workmanſhip. In objects of {till greater 


importance, this exact, or, as it would be called, 
this ſervile imitation, would be conſidered as the 
moſt unpardonable blemiſh. To build another 
St. Peter's, or St. Paul's church, of exactly the 


Tame dimenſions, proportions, and ornaments 


with the preſent buildings at Rome, or London, 


would be ſuppoſed to argue ſuch a miſerable bar- 
renneſs of genius and invention as would dil. 


grace the moſt expenſive magnificence. 


The exact reſemblance of the correſpondent 
parts of the ſame object is frequently conſider. 
ed as 2 beauty, and the want of it as a defor- 
mity ; as in the correſpondent members of the 
human body, in the oppoſite wings of the ſame 
building, in the oppoſite trees of the ſame alley, 
in the correſpondent compartments: of the ſame 
piece of carpet-work, or of the ſame flower-gar- 
den, in the chairs or tables which ſtand in the 
correſpondent parts of the ſame room, &c. But 
in objects of the fame kind, which in other re- 
ſpects are regarded as altogether ſeparate and 
unconnected, this exact reſemblance is ſeldom 


_ conſidered as a beauty, nor the want of it as a 


deformity. A man, and in the ſame manner a 
Horſe, is handſome or ugly, each of them, on 
account of his own intrinfe beauty or deformi- 


ty, without any regard to their reſembling on 
not 
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not reſembling, the one, another man, or 


the other, another horſe. A ſet of coach- 


horſes, indeed, is ſuppoſed to be handſomer 
when they are all exactly matched; but each 
horſe is, in this caſe, confidered not as a ſepa- 


rated and vnconneRted object, or as a whole by 


himſelf, -but as a part of another whole, to the 
other parts of which he ought to bear a certain 
correſpondence : Separated from the ſet, he de- 
rives neither beauty from his reſemblance, nor 
deformity from his unlikeneſs to the other horſes 
which compoſe | it. a 


Even in the correſpondent parts of the ſame 
object, we frequently require no more than a 
reſemblance in the general outline. If the in- 
ſerior members of thoſe correſpondent parts are 
too minute to be ſeen diſtinctly, without a ſepa- 
rate and diſtin& examination of each part by 


itſelf, as a ſeparate and unconnected object, we 


ſhould ſometimes even be diſpleaſed if the re- 
ſemblance was carried beyond this general out- 
line. In the correſpondent parts of a room we 
frequently hang pictures of the ſame ſize; thoſe 
pictures, however, reſemble one another in no- 


thing but the frame, or, perhaps, in the general 


character of the ſubject: If the one is a land- 


ſcape, the other is a landſcape too; if the one 


repreſents a religious or a Bacchanalian ſubject, 
its companion repreſents another of the ſame 


kind. Nobody ever thought of repeating the 
ſame picture: in each correſpondent frame. The 


frame, 
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frame, and the general character of two or three 
pictures, is as much as the eye can comprehend 
at one view, or from one ſtation. Each picture, 


in order to be ſeen diſtinctly, and underſtood 


thoroughly, muſt be viewed from a particular 
ſtation, and examined by itſelf as a ſeparate 


and unconnected object. In a hall or portico, 


adorned with ftatues, the nitches, or perhaps 
the pedeſtals, may exactly reſemble one another, 
but the ſtatues are always different. Even the 
maſks which are ſometimes carried upon the 
different key-ſtones of the ſame arcade, or of 
the correſpondent*doors and windows of the 
fame front, though they may all reſemble one 
another in the general outline, yet each of them 
has always its own peculiar features, and a gri- 
mace of its own. There are ſome Gothic build- 
ings in which the correſpondent windows re- 
ſemble one another only in the general outline, 
and not in the ſmaller ornaments and ſubdivi- 
| fions. Theſe are different in each, and the ar- 
chitect had conſidered them as too minute to 
be ſeen diſtinctly, without a particular and ſe- 
parate examination of each window by itſelf, 
as a ſeparate and unconnected object. A variety 
of this ſort, however, I think, is not agreeable. 
In objects which are ſuſceptible only of a cer- 
tain inferior order of beauty, ſuch as the frames 
of pictures, the nitches or the pedeſtals of ſta- 
tues, &c. there ſeems frequently to be affectation 


in the ſtudy of variety, of which the merit is 


ſcarcely ever ſufficient to compenſate the want 
- ST, | of 
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of that perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs, of that ea- 
ſineſs to be comprehended and remembered; 
which is the natural effect of exact uniformity. 
In a portico of the Corinthian or Ionic order, 
each column reſembles every other, not only in 
the general outhne, but in all the minuteſt or- 
naments ; though ſome of them, in order to be 
ſeen diſtinctly, may require a ſeparate and diſ- 
tinct examination in each column, and in the 
entablature of each intercolumniation. In the 
inlaid tables, which, according to the preſent 
faſhion, are ſometimes fixed in the correſpond- 
ent parts of the ſame room, the pictures only 
are different in each. All the other more fri- 
volous and fancitul ornaments are commonly, 
ſo far at leaſt as I have obſerved the faſhion, 
the ſame in them all. Thoſe ornaments, how- 
ever, in order to be ſeen diſtinctly, require 
a ſeparate and diſtin examination of each 
table. 8 


The extraordinary reſemblance of two natural 


objects, of twins, for example, is regarded as 


a curious circumſtance ; which, though it does 
not increaſe, yet does not diminiſh the beauty 
of either, conſidered as a ſeparate and uncon- 
nected object. But the exact reſemblance of 
two productions of art, ſeems to be always con- 
ſidered as ſome diminution of the merit of at 
leaſt one of them; as it ſeems to prove, that 


one of them, at leaſt, is a copy either of the 


other, or of ſome other original. One may ſay, 
>» even 
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even of the copy of the picture, that it derives 
its merit, not ſo much from its reſemblance to 
the original, as from its reſemblance to the ob- 
jet which the original was meant to reſemble, 
The owner of the copy, ſo far from ſetting any 
high value upon its reſemblance to the original, 
is often anxious to deſtroy any value or merit 
which it might derive from this circumſtance, 
He is often anxious to perſuade both himſelf 
and other people that it 1s not a copy, but an 
original, of which what paſſes for the original is 
only a copy. But, whatever merit a copy may 
derive from its reſemblance to the original, an 
original can certainly derive none from the re- 
ſemblance oi its copy. 


But though a production of art ſeldom derives 
any merit from its reſemblance to another object 
of the ſame kind, it frequently derives a great 

deal from its relemblance to an object of a diffe- 
rent kind, whether that object be a production 
of art or of nature. A painted cloth, the work 
of ſome laborious Dutch artiſt, ſo curiouſly ſhaded 
and coloured as to repreſent the pile and ſoftneſs 
of a woollen one, might derive ſome merit from 
its reſemblance even to the ſorry carpet which 
now lies before me. The copy might, and pro- 
bably would, in this caſe, be of much greater 
value than the original. But if this carpet was 
repreſented as ſpread, either upon a floor or 
upon a table, and projecting from the back ground 
of the picture, with exact obſer vation of perſpec- 

Ive, 


as Aſop, or Scarron, might not make a diſagree- 
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tive, and of light and ſhade, the merit of the 


imitation would be ſtill greater. 


In Painting, a plain ſurface of one kind is 
made to reſemble, not only a plain ſurface of 
another, but all the three dimenſions of a ſolid 
ſubſtance. In Statuary and Sculpture, a ſolid 
ſubſtance of one kind, is made to reſemble a 
ſolid ſubſtance of another. The diſparity be- 
tween the object imitating, and the object imi- 
tated, is much greater in the one art than in the 
other; and the pleaſure ariſing from the imitation 


ſeems to be greater in proportion as this * 


is greater. 


In Painting, the imitation frequently pleaſes, 
though the original object be indifferent, or even 
offenſive. In Statuary and Sculpture it 1s other- 


wiſe. The imitation ſeldom pleaſes, unleſs the 


original object be in a very high degree either 


great, or beautiful, or intereſting. A butcher's 
ſtall, or a kitchen-drefler, with the objects which 


they commonly preſent, are not certainly the 
happieſt ſubjects, even for Painting. They 
have, however, been repreſented with ſo much 
care and ſucceſs by ſome Dutch maſters, that it 


is impoſſible to view the pictures without ſome 


degree of pleaſure. They would be moſt abſurd 


ſubjects for Statuary or Sculpture, which are, 


however, oapable of repreſenting them. The 
picture of a very ugly or deformed man, fuch 


able 
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able piece of furniture; The ſtatue certainly 
would. Even a vulgar ordinary man or woman, 
engaged in a vulgar ordinary action, like what 


we lee with ſo much pleaſure in the pictures of 


Rembrant, would be too mean a ſubject for Sta- 


tuary. Jupiter, Hercules, and Apollo, Venus 
and Diana, the Nymphs and the Graces, Bac- 


chus, Mercury, Antinous and Meleager, the 
miſerable death of Laocoon, the melancholy fate 
of the children of Niobe, the Wreſtlers, . the 
fighting, the dying gladiator, the, figures of gods 
and goddeſles, of heroes and heroines, the moſt 
perfect forms of the human body, placed either 


in the nobleſt attitudes, or in the moſt intereſt- 


ing ſituations which the human imagination is 


capable of conceiving, are the proper, and 


therefore have always been the favourite ſub- 
jects of Statuary: that art cannot, without de- 
grading ſelf, ſtoop to repreſent any thing that 
is offenſive, or mean, or even indifferent. Paint- 


ing is not lo diſdainful; and, though capable of | 


repreſenting the nobleſt objects, it can, without 
forfeiting its title to pleaſe, ſubmit to imitate thoſe 
of a much more humble nature. The merit of 
the imitation alone, and without any merit in the 
imitated object, is capable of ſupporting the dig- 
nity of Painting; it cannot ſupport that of Sta- 
tuary. There would ſeem, therefore, to be 


more merit in the one ſpecies of imitation than 


in the other. 


In 


\ 
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In Statuary, ſcarcely any drapery is agreeable. 
The beſt of the ancient ſtatues were either alto- 
gether naked or almoſt naked; and thoſe of which 
any conſiderable part of the body is covered, are 
repreſented as clothed in wet linen a ſpecies of 
clothing which moſt certainly never was agreeable 
to the faſhion of any country. This drapery too 
is drawn fo tight, as to expreſs beneath its nar- 
row foldings. the exact form and outline of any 
limb, and almoſt of every muſcle of the body. 
The elothing which thus approached the neareſt 
to no clothing at all, had, it ſeems, in the judg- 
ment of the great artiſts of antiquity, been that 
which was moſt ſuitable to Statuary. A great 
painter of the Roman {chool, who had formed his 
manner almoſt entirely upon the ſtudy of the an- 
cient ſtatues, imitated at firſt their drapery in 
his pictures; but he ſoon found that in Painting 
it had the air of meanneſs and poverty, as if the 
perſons who wore it could ſcarce afford clothes 
enough to cover them ; and that larger folds, and 
a looſer and more flowing drapery, were more 
ſuitable to the nature of his art. In Painting, the 
imitation of ſo very inferior an object as a ſuit of 
clothes is capable of pleaſing; and, in order to 
give this object all the magnificence of which it is 
capable, it is neceſſary that the folds ſhould be 
large, looſe, and flowing. It is not neceſſary in 
Painting that the exact form and outline of every 
limb, and almoſt of every muſcle of the body, 
ſhould be expreſſed beneath the folds of the dra- 
pery; it is ſufficient if theſe are ſo diſpoſed as to 
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indicate in general the fituation and attitude of 
the principal limbs. Painting, by the mere force 
and merit of its imitation, can venture, without 
the hazard of difpleafing, to ſubſtitute, upon ma- 
ny occaſions, the inferior in the room of the ſu- 


perior object, by making the one, in this manner, 


cover and entirely conceal a great part of the 
other. Statuary can ſeldom venture to do this, 
but with the utmoſt reſerve and caution ; and the 
fame drapery, which 1s noble and magnificent in 
the one art, appears clumſy and awkward in the 
other. Some modern artifts, however, have attempt- 
ed to introduce into Statuary the drapery. which is 
peculiar to Painting. It may not, perhaps, upon 
every occaſion, be quite ſo. ridiculous as the mar- 
ble periwigs in Weſtminſter Abbey: but, if it 


.does not always appear clumſy and awkward, it 


is at beſt always infipid and unintereſting. 


| It is not the want of colouring which hinders 
many things from pleaſing in Statuary, which 
pleaſe in Painting; it is the want of that degree of 
diſparity between the imitating and the imitated 
object, which is neceſſary, in order to render in- 
tereſting the imitation of an object which is itſelf 
not intereſting. Colouring, when added to Sta- 
tuary, fo far from increafing, deſtroys almoſt en- 
tirely the pleaſure which we receive from the imi- 
tation; becauſe it takes away the great ſource of 
that pleaſure, the diſparity between the imitating 
and the imitated objet. That one ſolid and co- 
| loured object ſhould exactly reſemble another ſo- 
lid and coloured object, ſeems to be a matter of 

| | 10 
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30 great wonder or admiration. A painted ſta- 
tue, though it certainly may reſemble a human 


| figure much more exactly than any ſtatue which 


is not painted, is generally acknowledged to be 
a diſagreeable, aud even an offenſive object; and 
ſo far are we from being pleaſed, with this ſu- 
perior likeneſs, that we are never ſatisfied witn 
it; and, after viewing it again and again, we al- 


ways find that it is not equal to what we are dif- 


poled to imagine it might have been: though it 
jhould ſeem to want ſcarce any thing but the life, 
we could not pardon it for thus wanting what it 
is altogether impoſſible it ſhould have. The 
works of Mrs. Wright, a ſelf-taught artiſt of great 
merit, are perhaps more perfect in this way than 
any thing I have ever ſeen. They do admirably 


well to be ſeen now and then as a ſhow ; but the 


beſt of them we ſhould find, if brought home to 
our own houſe, and placed in a ſituation where it 
was to come after into view, would make, inſtead 
of an ornamental, a moſt offenſive piece of houſe- 
hold furniture. Painted ſtatues, accordingly, are 
univerſally reprobated, and we ſcarce ever meet 
with them. To colour the eyes of ſtatues is not 
altogether ſo uncommon : even this, however, is 
mg er by all good judges. - © I cannot bear 
it, (a gentleman uſed to lay, of great knowledge 
5 judgment in this art,) © I cannot bear | 11 1 
. want them to ſpeak to me. | 


Artificial fruits and flowers ſometimes imitate 
ſo exactly the natural objects which they repreſent, 
that they frequently deceive us. We ſoon grow 

O2 weary 
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weary of them, however; and, though they ſeem 
to want nothing but the freſhneſs and the fla- 
vour of natural fruits and flowers, we cannot par- 
don them, in the ſame manuer, for thus wanting 
what 1t 1s altogether impoſſible they ſhould have. 
But we do not grow weary of a good flower and 
fruit painting. We do not grow weary of the fo- 
liage of the Corinthian capital, or of the flowers 
which ſometimes ornament the frize of that order. 
Such imitations, however, never deceive us; 
their reſemblance to the original objects is always 
much inferior to that of artificial fruits and flow- 
ers. Such as it is, however, we are contented 
with it; and, where there is ſuch diſparity be- 
tween the imitating and the imitated objects, we 
find that it is as great as it can be, or as we ex- 
ped that it ſhouſtd be. Paint that foliage and thoſe 
flowers with the natural colours, and, inſtead of 
pleaſing more, they will pleaſe much leſs. The 
reſemblance, however, will be much greater; 
but the diſparity between the imitating and the 
imitated objects will be ſo much leſs, that even this 
ſuperior reſemblance will not ſatisfy us. Where 
the diſparity 1s very great, on the contrary, we 
are often contented with the moſt imperfect re- 
ſemblance; with the very imperfect reſemblance, 
for example, both as to figure and colour, of 
fruits and flowers 1n ſhell-work. 


It may be obſerved, however, that, though in 
Sculpture the imitation of flowers and foliage 


pleaſes as an ornament of architecture, as a part 
2» 


highly pleaſed. 
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of the dreſs which is to ſet off the beauty of a dif- 
ferent and more important object, it would not 
pleaſe alone, or as a ſeparate and unconnected 


object, in the ſame manner as a fruit and flower 
painting pleaſes. Flowers and foliage, bow ele- 


gant and beautiful ſoever, are not ſufficiently in- 
tereſting; 'they have not dignity enough, if I 
may ſay ſo, to be proper ſubjects for a piece of 
Sculpture, which is to pleaſe alone, and not as 


the ornamental appendage of ſome other object. 


In T apeſtry and Needle-work, in the ſame 


manner as in Painting, a plain ſurface is ſome- 
times made to repreſent all the three dimenſions 


of a ſolid ſubſtance. But both the ſhuttle of the 
weaver, and the needle of the embroiderer, are 
inſtruments of imitation ſo much inferior to the 


pencil of the painter, that we are not ſurpriſed to 


find a proportionable inferiority in their produc- 
tions. We have all more or leſs experience that 


they uſually are much inferior; and, in appreci- 


ating a piece of Tapeſtry or Needle-work, we ne- 
ver compare the imitation of either with that of a 
good picture, for it never could ſtand that com- 
pariſon, but with that of other pieces of Tapeſtry 
or Needle-work. We take into conſideration, not 
only the diſparity between the 1mitating and the 
imitated object, but the awkwardneſs of the in- 
ſtruments of imitation ; and if it is as well as any 
thing that can be expected from theſe, if it is bet- 
ter than the greater part of what actually comes 
from them, we are often not only contented but 


| A good 
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A good Painter will often execute in a few days 

a ſubje&t which would employ the beſt tapeſtry- 
weaver many years; though, in proportion to 
his time, therefore, the latier is always. much 
worſe paid than the former, yet his work in the 
end comes commonly much dearer to market, 
The great expence of good Tapeſtry, the circum- 
ſtance which confines it to the palaces of princes 
and great lords, gives it, in the eyes of the great- 
er part of people, an air of riches and magnifi- 
cence, which contributes ſtill further to compen- 
ſate the imperfection of its imitation. In arts 
u hich addreſs themſelves, not to the prudent and 
the wiſe, but to the rich and the great, to the 
proud and the vain, we ought not to wonder if 
the appearance. of great expence, oi being what 
few people can purchaſe, of being one of the ſur- 
eſt characteriſtics of great fortune, ſhould often 
ſtand in the place of exquiſite beauty, and con- 
tribute equally to recommend their productions. 
As the idea of expence ſeems often to embelliſh, 
fo that of cheapneis ſeems as frequently to taraiſh 
the luſtre even of very agreeable objects. The 
difference between real and falſe jewels is what 
even the experienced eye of a jeweller can ſome- 
tunes with difficulty diſtinguiſh. Let an unknown 
lady, however, come into a public allembly, 
with a head-dreſs which appears to be very richly 
adorned with diamonds, and let a jeweller only 
whiſper 1 in our ear that they are falſe ſtones, not 
only the lady will immediately fink in our imagi- 
nation from the rank of a princeſs to that of a 
; very 
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very ordinary woman, but the head- dreſs, from 
an object of the moſt ſplendid magnificence, will 
at once become an impertinent piece of tawdry 
and tinſel finery. 


It was ſome years ago the faſhion to ornament 
a garden with yew and holly trees, clipped into 
the artificial ſhapes of pyramids, and columns, 
and vaſes, and obeliſks. It is now the faſhion 
to ridicule this taſte as unnatural. The figure of 
a pyramid or obeliſk, however, is not more un- 
natural to a yew-tree than to a block of porphyry 
or marble. When the yew-tree is preſented to 
the eye in this artificial ſhape, the gardener does 
not mean that it ſhould be underſtood to have 
grown in that ſhape; he means, firſt, to give it 
the ſame beauty of regular figure, which pleaſes 
ſo much in porphyry and marble; and, ſecond- 
ly, to imitate in a growing tree the ornaments of 
thoſe precious materials : he means to make an 
obje& of one kind reſemble another object of a 
very different kind; ; and to the original beauty 
of figure to join the relative beauty of imitation : - 
but the diſparity between the imitating and the 
imitated object is the foundation of the beauty of 
imitation, It is becauſe the one object does not 
naturally reſemble the other, that we are o much 
pleaſed with it, when by art it is made to do ſo. 
The ſhears of the gardener, it may be ſaid, in- 
deed, are very clumſy inſtruments of Sculpture. 
They are ſo, no doubt, when employed to imi- 
tate 
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tate the figures of men, or even of animals. 
But in the ſimple and regular forms of pyramids, 
vaſes, and obeliſks, even the ſhears of the gar- 
dener do well enough. Some allowance too is 
naturally made for the neceſſary imperfection of 
the inſtrument, in the ſame manner as in Tapeſ- 
try and Needle-work. In ſhort, the next time 
you have an opportunity of ſurveying thoſe out- 
of-faſhion ornaments, endeavour only to let your- 
ſelf alone, and to reſtrain for a few minutes the 
fooliſh paſſion for playing the critic, and you 
will be ſenſible that they are not without ſome de- 
gree of beauty; that they give the air of neatneſs 
and correct culture at leaſt to the whole garden; 
and they are not unlike what the © retired leiſure, 
that” (as Milton ſays) “ in trim gardens takes his 
pleaſure,” might be amuſed with. What then, 
it may be ſaid, has. brought them into ſuch uni- 
verſal diſrepute among us? In a pyramid or obe- 
liſk of marble, we know that the materials are ex- 
penſive, and that the labour which wrought them 
into that ſhape muſt have been ſtill more ſo. Tn a 
pyramid or obeliſk of yew, we know that the ma- 
| terials could coſt very little, and the labour {till 
leſs. The former are ennobled by their ex- 
pence ; the latter degraded by their cheapnels. 
In the cabbage-garden of a tallow-chandler we 
may ſometimes perhaps have ſeen as many co- 
lumns and vaſes, and other ornaments in yew, as 
there are in marble and pophyry at Verſailles : it 
is this vulgarity which has diſgraced them. The 
rich and the great, the proud and the vain, will 

not 
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not admit into their gardens an ornament which 
the meaneſt of the people can have as well as they. 
The taſte for theſe ornaments came originally 


from France; where, notwithſtanding that 1n- 


conftancy of faſhion with which we ſometimes re- 
proach the natives of that country, it ſtill conti- 


nues in good repute. In France, the condition 


of the inferior ranks of people is ſeldom ſo happy 
as it frequently is in England; and you will there 
ſeldom find even pyramids and obeliſks of yew 
in the garden of a tallow-chandler. Such orna- 
ments, not having in that country been degrad- 
ed by their vulgarity, have not yet been exclud- 
ed from the gardens of princes and great lords. 


The works of the great maſters in Statuary and 
Painting, it is to be obſerved, never produce 
their effect by deception. They never are, and 
it never is intended that they ſhould be miſtaken 
for the real objects which they repreſent. Paint- 
ed Statuary may ſometimes deceive an inattentive 
eye: proper Statuary never does. The little 
pieces of perſpective in Painting, which it is in- 
tended ſhould pleaſe by deception, repreſent al- 
ways ſome very ſimple, as well as inſignificant 
object; a roll of paper, for example, or the ſteps 
of a ſtaircaſe, in the dark corner of ſome paſ- 
ſage or gallery. They are generally the works too 
of ſome very inferior artiſts. After being ſeen 
once, and producing the little ſurpriſe which it 
is meant they excite, together with the mirth 
which commonly accompanies it, they never 

| pleaſe. 
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pleaſe more, but appear ever after infpid and 
tireſome. 
"> 


I The proper pleaſure which we derive from 
thoſe two imitative arts, ſo far from being the ef. 
fe& of deception, is altogether incompatible with 
it. That pleaſure is founded altogether upon our 
wonder at. ſeeing an object of one kind repreſent 
ſo well an obje& of a very different kind, and 
upon our admiration of the art which ſurmouats ſo 
happily that diſparity which Nature had eſtabliſh. 
ed between them. The nobler works of Statuary 
and Painting appear to us a ſort of wonderful 
phenomena, differing in this reſpe& from the 
wonderful phænomena of Nature, that they 
carry, as it were, their own explication along 
with them, and demonſtrate, even to the eye, 
the way and manner in which they are produced. 
The eye, even of an unſkilful ſpectator, immedi- 
ately diſcerns, in ſome meaſure, how it is that a 
certain modification of figure in Statuary, and of 
brighter and darker colours in Painting, can re- 
preſent, with ſo much truth and vivacity, the ac- 
tions, paſſions, and behaviour of men, as well 
as a great variety of other objects. The pleaſing 
wonder of ignorance is accompanied with the ſtill 
more pleaſing ſatisfaction of ſcience. We wonder 
and are amazed at the effet ; and we are pleaſed 
ourſelves, and happy to find that we can com- 
prehend, in ſome meaſure, how that wonderful an 


effect is produced. 


A good 
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A good looking: -glaſs repreſents the objects 
which are ſet beſore it with much more truth and 
vivacity than either Statuary or Painting. But, 
though the ſcience of optics may explain to the 
underſtanding, the looking-glaſs itſelf does not at 
all demonſtrate to the eye how this effect is 
brought about, It may exctte the wonder of ig- 
norance; and in a clown, who had never beheld 
a eee before, I have ſeen that wonder 


riſe almoſt to rapture and extaſy; but it cannot 


give the ſatisfaction of ſcience. In all looking- 
glaſſes the effects are produced by the ſame means, 
applied exactly in the ſame manner. In every 
different ſtatue and picture the effects are produc- 
ed; though by fimilar, yet not by the ſame means; 
and thoſe means too are applied in a different 
manner in each. Every good ſtatue and picture! is 
a freſh wonder, which at the ſame time carries, 
in ſome mealure, Its own explication along with 
it. After a little uſe and experience, all looking- 
glaſſes ceaſe to be wonders altogether ; and even 
the ignorant become ſo familiar with them, as not 
to think that their effects require any explication. 
A looking-glaſs, beſides, can repreſent only pre- 
ſent objects; and, when the wonder is once fair- 
ly over, we clots, in all caſes, rather to con- 
template the ſubſtance than to gaze at the ſhadow. 
One's own face becomes then the moſt agreeable 
object which a looking-glaſs can repreſent to us, 
and the only object which we do not ſoon grow 
weary with looking at; it is the only preſent ob- 
ject of which we can ſee only the ſhadow : whe- 

— _ 
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ther handſome or ugly, whether old or young, 
it is the face of a friend always, of which the 
features correſpond exactly with whatever ſenti- 
ment, emotion, or paſſion we may happen at that 
moment to feel. 


In Statuary, the means by which the wonder- 
ful effect is brought about appear more ſimple 
and obvious than in Painting; where the diſpa- 
rity between the imitating and the imitated ob- 
Je being much greater, the art which can con- 
quer that greater diſparity appears evidently, and 
_ almoſt to the eye, to be founded upon a much 
deeper ſcience, or upon principles much more 
abſtruſe and profound. Even in the meaneſt 
ſubjeas we can often trace with pleaſure the in- 
genious means by which Painting ſurmounts this 
diſparity. But we cannot do this in Statuary, 
becauſe the diſparity not being ſo great, the 
means do not appear ſo ingenious. And it is 
upon this account, that in Painting we are often 
delighted with the- repreſentation of many things, 
which in Statuary would appear infipid, tireſome, 
and not worth the looking at, : 


It ought to be obſerved, however, that though 
in Statuary the art of imitation appears, in ma- 
ny reſpects, inferior to what it is in Painting, 
yet, in a room ornamented with both ſtatues and 
Pictures of nearly equal merit we ſhall generally 
find that the ſtatues draw off our eye from the 


pictures. There is generally but one, or little 
more 


= 
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more than one, point of view from which a 


picture can be ſeen with advantage, and it al- 
ways preſents to the eye preciſely the ſame ob- 


jet. There] ere many different points of view 


from which a ſtatue may be ſeen with equal ad- 
vantage, and from each it preſents a different 
object. There is more variety in the pleaſure 


which we receive from a good ſtatue, than in 


that which we receive from a good picture; and 
one ſtatue may frequently be the ſubject of many 
good pictures or drawings, all different from one 
another. The ſhadowy relief and projecting of 
a picture, beſides, is much flattened, and ſeems 
almoſt to vaniſh away altogether, when brought 


into compariſon with the real and ſolid body 


which ſtands by it. How nearly ſoever theſe 
two arts may ſeem to be a-kin, they accord ſo 
very ill with one another, that their different 
productions ought, perhaps, ſcarce ever to be 
ſeen together. 


PF A: F + £ 


AFTER the pleaſures which ariſe from the 
gratification of the bodily appetites, there ſeem 
to be none more natural to man than Muſic and 
Dancing. In the progreſs of art and- improve- 
ment they are, . the firſt and earlieſt 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures of kis own invention ; for thoſe whicli 
ariſe from the gratification of the bodily appe- 
tites cannot be ſaid to be of his own invention. 
No nation has yet been diſcovered ſo uncivilized 
as to be altogether without them. It ſeems even 
to be amongſt the moſt barbarous nations that 
the uſe and practice of them is both moſt fre- 
quent aid moſt univerſal, as among the negrocs 
of Africa and the ſavage tribes of America. In 
civilized nations, the inferior ranks of people 
have very little leifure, and the ſuperior ranks 
have many other amuſements; neither the one 
nor the other, therefore, can ſpend. much of 
their time in Muſic and Dancing. Among ſa- 
Vage nations, the great body of the people have 
frequently great intervals of leiſure, and they have 
ſcarce any other amuſement; they naturally, 
therefore, ſpend a great part of their time in al- 
molt the ouly one they have. 

What the ancients called Rhythmus, what we 
call Time or Meaſure, is the connecting princi- 
ple of thoſe two arts; Mufic confiſting in a ſue- 
ceſſion of a certain ſort of ſounds, and Dancing 
in a ſucceſſion of a certain fort of ſteps, geſ- 
tures, and motions, regulated according to time 
or meaſare, and thereby formed into a ſort of 
whole or ſyſtem; which in the one art is called 
a ſong or tune, and in the other a dance; the 


time or meaſure of the dauce correſponding al- 
ways 


* 
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ways exaAlly with that of the ſong or tune which 
accompanies and di rects it*. 


The human voice, as it is always the beſt, ſo 
it would naturally be the firſt and earlieſt of all 
muſical inſtruments: in ſinging, or in the firſt 
attempts towards ſinging, it would naturally em- 
ploy ſounds as ſimilar as poſſible to thoſe which 
it had been accuſtomed to; that is, it would em- 
ploy words of ſome kind or other, pronouncing 


them only in time and meaſure, and generally 


with a more melodious tone than had been uſual 
in common converſation. Thoſe words, howe- 
yer, might not, and probably would not, for a 
long time have any meaning, but might reſem- 
ble the ſyllables which we make uſe of in ſol-ſa- 
ing, or the derry-down-down of our common bal- 
lads; and ſerve only to aſſiſt the voice in form- 
ing ſounds proper to be modulated into melody, 
and to be lengthened or ſhortened according to 
the time and meaſure of the tune. This rude 
form of vocal Muſic; as it is by far the moſt 


ſimple and obvious, fo it naturally would be the 


firſt and earlieſt. 


In the ſucceſſion of ages it could not fail to 
occur, that in the room of thoſe unmeaning or 
muſical words, if I may call them fo, might be 


ſubſtituted words which expreſſed ſome ſenſe or 


meaning, 


* The Author's Obſervations on the Affinity between Mu- 
fie, Dancing, and Poetry, are annexed to the end of Part III, 
of this Eſſay. 
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meaning, and of which the pronunciation might 
coincide as exactly with the time and meaſure of 
the tune, as that of the muſical words had done 


before. Hence the origin of Verſe or Poetry, 


The Verſe would for a long time be rude and im- 
perfect. When the meaning words fell ſhort of 
the meaſure required, they would frequently be 
| eked out with the unmeaning ones, as is ſome- 
times done in our common ballads. W hen the 
public ear came to be ſo refined as to reject, in 
all ſerious Poetry, the unmeaning words altoge- 
ther, there would ftill be a liberty aſſumed of 
altering and corrupting, upon many occaſions, 
the pronunciation of the meaning ones, for the 
ſake of accommodating them to the meaſure. 
The ſyllables which compoſed them would, for 
this purpoſe, ſometimes be improperly length- 
ened, and ſometimes improperly ſhortened; and 
though no unmeaning words were made uſe of, 
yet an unmeaning ſyllable would ſometimes be 
ſtuck, to the beginning, to the end, or into the 
middle of a word. All theſe expedients we 
find frequently employed in the verſes even of 
| Chaucer, the father of the Engliſh Poetry. Ma- 
ny ages might paſs away before verſe was com- 
monly compoſed with ſuch correctneſs, that the 
uſual and proper pronunciation of the words 
alone, and without any other artifice, ſubjected 
the voice to the obſervation of a time and mea- 
ſure, of the ſame kind with the time and mea- 


ſure of en 
The 
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The Verſe would naturally expreſs ſome ſenſe 
winch ſuited the grave or gay, the joyous or 
melancholy humour of the tune which it was 
lung- te; being as it were blended.and united 
wits wat tune, it would ſeem to give ſenſe and 
meaning to what otherwiſe might not appear to 
have any, or at leaſt any which could be clearly 
and diſtinctly underſtood, without the NE: 
niment of ſuch an explication. 8 : 

| — 

A pantomime drnce may frequently anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe, and, by repreſenting ſome 
adventure in love or war, may ſeem to give 
ſenſe and meaning to a Muſic which might not 
otherwiſe appear to have any. It is more natu- 
ral to mimic, by geſtures and motions, the ad- 
ventures of common life, than to expreſs them 
in Verſe or Poetry. The thought itfelf is more 
obvious, and the execution is much more eaſy. 
If this mimicry was accompanied by mufic, it 
would of its own accord, and almoſt without 
any intention of doing fo, accommodate, in ſome 
meaſure, its different ſteps. and movements to 
the time and meaſure of the tune; eſpecially if 
the ſame perſon both ſung the tune and per- 
formed the mimicry, as is ſaid to be frequently 
the caſe among the ſavage nations of Africa 
and America. Pantomime Dancing might in 
this manner ſerve to give a diſtinct ſenſe and 
meaning to Mufic many ages before the in- 
vention, or at leaſt before the common uſe of 
Poetry. We hear little, accordingly, of the 
„„ Poetry 


F 
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Poetry of the ſavage nations of Afriea aud 


America, but a great deal of their pantomime 
dances. | | | 


Poetry, however, is capable of expreſſing 
many things fully and diſtinaly, which Dane- 
ing either cannot repreſent at all, or can re- 
preſent but obfcutely and imperfectly; ſuch as 
the reaſonings and judgments of the under- 
ſtandings; the ideas, fancies, and ſuſpicions of 
the imagination; the ſentiments, emotions, and 
paſſions of the heart. In the power of expreſ- 
ſing a meaning with clearneſs and diſtinction, 
Dancing is ſuperior to Mufic, and Poetry to 
Dancing. 


Of thoſe three Siſter Arts, which originally, 


perhaps, went always together, and which at 


all times go frequently together, there are 
two which can fubfift alone, and ſeparate from 
their natural companions, and one which can- 
not. In the diſtinct obſervation of what the 
ancients called Rhythmus, of what we call Time 
and Meaſure, conſiſts the eſſence both of Danc- 
ing and of Poetry or Verſe; or the characteriſ- 
tical quality which diſtinguiſhes the former from 
all other motion and action, and the latter from 
all other difcourſe. But, concerning the pro- 
portion betweeu thoſe intervals and diviſions of 
duration which eonſtitute what is called time 
and meaſure, the ear, it would ſeem, can judge 
with much more preciſion than the eye; and 
Poetry 


2 
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Poetry, in the ſame manner as Muſic, addreſſes 
itſelf to the ear, whereas Dancing addreſſes it- 
ſelf to the eye. In Daneing, the rhythmus, 
the proper proportion, the time and meaſure 
of its motions, cannot diſtinctly be perceived, 

unleſs they are marked by the more diſtinct 
time and meaſure of Muſic. It is otherwiſe in 
Poetry; no accompaniment is neceſſary to mark 


the meaſure of good Verſe. Muſic and Poe- 


try, therefore, can each of them ſubſiſt alone; 
Dancing always requires the accompaniment of 
Muſie. : 


It is Hi Muſic which can beſt ſubſiſt 
apart, and ſeparate from both Poetry and Danc- 
ing. Vocal Muſic, though it may, and fre- 
quently does, conſiſt of notes which have no 
diſtinct ſenſe or meaning, yet naturally calls for 


the ſupport of Poetry. But Muſic, married 


to immortal Verſe,” as Milton ſays, or even to 
words of any kind which have a diſtin& ſenſe or 
meaning, is neceſſarily and eſſentially imitative. 
Whatever be the meaning of thoſe words, 
though, like many of the ſongs of ancient 
Greece, as well as ſome of thoſe of more mo- 
dern times, they may expreſs. merely ſome max- 
ims of prudence and morality, or may contain 
merely the ſimple narrative of ſome important 
event, yet even in ſuch dida@ic and hiſtorical 
ſongs there will ſtill be imitation ; there will {till 
be a thing of one kind, which by art is made 


to reſemble a thing of a very different kind; 


P 2 there | 
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there will ſtill be Muſic imitating diſcourfe 
there will ſtill be rhythums and melody, ſhaped 
and faſhioned into the form either of a good 
moral counſel, or of an amuſing and intereſting 


ſtory. 


In this firſt ſpecies of imitation, which being 
eſſential to, is therefore inſeparable from, all 
fach Vocal Muſic, there may, and there com- 
monly 1s, added a fecond. The words may, 
and commonly do, expreſs the ſituation of ſome 
particular perſon, and all the ſentiments and 
paſhons which he feels from that fituation. Tt 
is a joyous companion who gives vent to the 
gaiety and mirth with which wine, feſtivity, and 
good company inſpire him. It is a lover who 
complains, or hopes, or fears, -or deſpairs. It 
is a generous man who expreſſes either his gra- 
titude for the favours, or his indignation: at the 
injuries, which may have been done to him. 
It is a warrior who prepares himſelf to confront 
danger, and who provokes or defies his enemy. 
It is a perſon in proſperity who humbly returns 
thanks for the goodneſs, or one in affliction who 
with contrition implores the mercy and forgive- 
neſs, of that inviſible Power to whom he looks 
up as the Director of all the events of human 
life. The ſituation may comprehend not only 
one, but two, three, or more perfons; it may 
excite in them all either ſimilar or oppoſite ſenti- 
ments; What is a ſubject of ſorrow to one, being 
an occaſion of joy and triumph to another; and 


they 
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they may all expreſs, ſometimes ſeparately and 

fometimes together, the particular way in which 

each of them is affected, as in a duo, trio, or 
a chorus. 


All this it may, and it frequently has been 
ſaid 1s unnatural ; nothing being more ſo, than 
to ſing when we are anxious to perſuade, or in 
earneſt to expreſs any very ſerious purpoſe. But 
it ſhould be remembered, that. to make a thing 
of one kind reſemble another thing of a very 
different kind, is the very circumſtance which, 
in all the Imitative Arts, conſtitutes the merits 
of imitation ; and that to ſhape; and as it were 

to bend, the meaſure and the melody of Muſfic, 
ſo as to imitate the tone and the language of 
counſel and converſation, the accent and the 
ſtyle of emotion and paſſion, is to make a thing 
of one kind reſemble another thing of a mou 
different kind, 


The tone and the movements of Mufic, tho? 
naturally very different from thoſe of converſa- 
tion and paſſion, may, however, be ſo managed 
as to ſeem to reſemble them. On account of the 
great diſparity between the imitating and the 
imitated object, the mind in this, as in the other 
caſes, cannot only be contented, but delighted, 
and even charmed and tranſported, with ſuch 
an imperfect reſemblance as can be had. Such 
imitative Muſic, therefore, when ſung to words 
which explain and determine its meaning, may 
ee frequently 
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frequently appear to be a very perfect imita- 
tion. It is upon this account, that even the 
incomplete Muſic of a recitative ſeems to ex- 
preſs ſometimes all the ſedateneſs and com- 
poſure of ſerious but calm diſcourſe, and 


ſometimes all the exquiſite ſenſibility of the 


moſt intereſting paſſion. The more complete 
Muſic of an air is ſtill ſuperior, and, in the 
imitation of the more animated paſſions, has 
one great advantage over every ſort of diſ- 
courſe, whether Proſe or Poetry, which is 
not ſung to Muſic. In a perſon who is ei- 
ther much depreſſed by grief or enlivened by 
joy, who is ſtrongly affected either with love 
or hatred, with gratitude or reſentment, with 
admiration or contempt, there 1s commonly 
one thought or idea which dwells upon his 
mind, which continually haunts him, which, 
when he has chaced it away, immediately re- 
turns upon him, and which in company makes 
him abſent and inattentive. He can think but 
of one object, and he cannot repeat to them 
that object ſo frequently as it recurs upon him. 
He takes refuge in ſolitude, where he can 
with freedom either indulge the extaſy or give 
way to the agony of the agreeable or diſa- 
greeable paſſion which agitates him; and where 
he can repeat to himſelf, which he does ſome- 
times mentally, and ſometimes even aloud, and 
almoſt always in the ſame words, the particu- 
lar thought which either, delights or diſtreſſes 
him. Neither Proſe nor Poetry can venture to 

| imitate 
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is thoſe almoſt endleſs repetitions of paſſion. 
They may defcribe them as I do now, but they 
dare not imitate them ; they would become moſt 
inſufferably tireſome if they did. The Muſic of 
a paſſionate air not only may, but frequently does, 
imitate them; and it never makes its way fo di- 
rectly or ſo irrefiſtibly to the heart as when it does 
ſo. It is upon this account that the words of an 
air, eſpecially of a paſſionate one, though they 
are ſeldom very long, yet are ſcarce ever ſung 
ſtraight on to the end, like thoſe of a recitative ; 
but are almoſt always broken into parts, which 
are tranſpoſed and repeated again and again, ac- 
cording to the fancy or judgment of the compoſ- 
er. It is by means of ſuch repetitions only, that 
Muſic can exert thoſe peculiar powers of imita- 
tion' which diſtinguiſh it, and in which it excels 
all the other Imitative Arts, Poetry and Elo- 
quence, it has accordingly been often obſerved, 
produce their effect always by a connected variety 
and ſucceſſion of different thoughts and ideas: 
but Muſic frequently produces its effects by a re- 
petition of the ſame idea; and the ſame ſenſe ex- 
preſſed in the ſame, or nearly the ſame, combi- 
nation of ſounds, though at firſt perhaps it may 
make ſcarce any impreſſion upon us, yet, by being 
repeated again and again, it comes at laſt gradu- 
ally, and by little and little, to move, to agate, 
and to tranſport us. 


To theſe powers of imitating, Muſic naturally, 


or rather neceſſarily, joins the happieſt choice ip 
die 
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the objects of its imitation. The ſentiments and 
paſſions which Muſic can beft imitate are thoſe 
which unite and bind men together in ſociety ; 
the ſocial, the decent, the virtuous, the inte- 
reſting and affecting, the amiable and agreeable, 
the awful and reſpectable, the noble, elevating, 
and commanding paſſions. Grief and diſtreſs are 
intereſting and affecting; humanity and compal- 


fion, joy and admiration, are amiable and agree- 


able; devotion is awſul and reſpectable; the ge- 
nerous contempt of danger, the honourable in- 
dignation at injuſtice, are noble, elevating, and 
commanding. But it is theſe and ſuch like paſſi- 
ons which Mukic is fitteſt for imitating, and which 
it in fact moſt frequently imitates. They are, if 
I may fay fo, all Muſical Paffions ; their natural 


tones are all clear, diſtin, and almoſt melodi- 


ous; and they naturally expreſs themſelves 1n a 
language which is diſtinguiſhed by paufes at regu- 
lar, and almoſt equal, intervals; and which, up- 
on that account, can more eaſily be adapted to 
the regular returns of the correſpondent periods 


of a tune. The paſſions, on the contrary, which 


envy, the ſcreaming outcries of daſtardly fear, 


drive men from one another, the unſocial, the 
hateful, the indecent, the vicious paſſions, can- 
not eaſily be imitated by Muſie. The voice of 
furious anger, for example, is harſh and diſcor- 
dant; its periods are all irregular, ſometimes ve- 
ry long and ſometimes very ſhort, and diftin- 
guiſhed by no regular pauſes. The obſcure and 
almoſt inarticulate grumblings of black malice and 


the 
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the hideous growlings of brutal and implacable 
revenge, are all equally diſcordant. It is with 
difficulty that Muſic can imitate any of thoſe paſ- 
ons, and the Muſic which does imitate them is 
not the moſt agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may conſiſt, without any impropriety, of the 


imitation of the ſocial and amiable paſſions. It 


would be a ſtrange entertainment which confiſted 


altogether in the imitation of the odious and vici- 


ous. A fingle ſong expreſles almoſt always ſome 
ſocial, agreeable, or intereſting paſſion. In an 
opera the unſocial and diſagreeable are ſometimes 
introduced, but it is rarely, and as diſcords are 


introduced into harmony, to ſet off by their con- 


traſt the ſuperior beauty of the oppoſite paſhons. 
What Plato ſaid of Virtue, that it was of all beau- 


ties the brighteſt, may with ſome ſort of truth be 


ſaid of the proper and natural objects of muſical 
imitation. They are either the ſentiments and 
paſſions, in the exerciſe of which confiſt both 
the glory and the happineſs of humaa life, or they 
are thoſe from which it derives its moſt delicious 
pleaſures, and moſt enlivening joys; or, at the 
worſt and the loweſt, they are thoſe by which it 
calls upon our indulgence and compaſſionate aſſiſ- 
tance to its unavoidable weaknefles, its s diſtreſſes, 
and its misfortunes. | 


To the merit of its imitation and to that of its 
happy choice in the objects which it imitates, the 
great merits of Statuary and Painting, Muſic - 
joins another peculiar and exquiſite merit of its 

own, 
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own. Statuary and Painting cannot be ſaid to 
add any new beauties of their own to the beauties 
of Nature which they imitate; they may aſſem- 
ble a great nu pe of thoſe beauties, and group 
them in a more, agreeable manner than they are 
commonly, or Mw AS ever, to be found in na- 
ture. It may perhaps be true, what the artiſts 
are ſo fond of telling us, that no woman ever 
equalled, in all the parts of her body, the beauty 
of the Venus of Medicis, nor any man that of the 
Apollo of Belvidere. But they muſt allow, ſurely, 
that there is no particular beauty in any part or 
feature of thoſe two famous ſtatues, which is not 
at leaſt equalled, if not much excelled, by what 
is to be found in many living ſubjects. But Mu- 
fic, by arranging, and as it were bending to its 
own time and meaſure, whatever ſentiments and 
paſſions it expreſſes, not only aſſembles and 
groups, as well as Statuary and Painting, the 
different beauties of Nature which it imitates, 
but it clothes them, beſides, with a new and an 


exquiſite beauty of its own ; it clothes them with 


melody and harmony, which, like a tranſparent 
mantle, far from concealing any beauty, ſerve 


only to give a brighter colour, a more enlivening 


luſtre, and a more engaging grace 4 to every beau- 
N which they infold. ; 


To theſe two ſorts of imitation,—to that gene- 
ral one, by which Muſic is made to reſemble diſ- 
courſe, and to that particular one, by which it is 
made to expreſs the ſentiments and feelings with 

which 
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which a particular ſituation inſpires a particular 
perſon, — there is frequently joined a third. The 
perſon who fings may join to this double imitation 
of the ſinger the additional imitation of the actor; 
and expreſs, not only by the modulation and ca- 
dence of his voice, but by his countenance, by 
his attitudes, by his geſtures, and by his moti- 
ons, the ſentiments and feelings of the perſon 
whoſe ſituation is painted in the ſong. Even in 
private company, though a ſong may ſometimes 
perhaps be ſaid to be well ſung, it-can never be 
ſaid to be well performed, unleſs the ſinger does 
ſomething of this kind; and there is no compari- 
lon between the effect of what is ſung coldly from 
a muſic-book at the end of a harpſichord, and of 
what is not only ſung, but acted with proper free- 
dom, animation, and boldneſs, An opera actor 
does no more than this; and an imitation which 
is ſo pleaſing, and which appears even ſo natural, 
in private ſociety, ought not to appear forced, 
unnatural, or diſagreeable upon the ſtage. 


In a good opera actor, not only the modula- 
tions and pauſes of his voice, but every motion 
and geſture, every variation, either in the air of 
his head, or in the attitude of his body, corre- 
ſpond to the time and meaſure of the Muſic : 
they correſpond to the expreſſion of the ſenti- 
ment or paſſion which the Mufic imitates, and 
that expreſſion neceſſarily correſponds to this 
time and meaſure. Mufic is as it were the ſoul 
which auimates him, which informs every fea- 
| . . 
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ture of his countenance, and even directs every 
movement of his eyes. Like the muſical ex- 
preſſion of a ſong, his action adds to the natural 
grace of the ſentiment or action which it imi- 
tates, a new and peculiar grace of its own ; the 


exquiſite and engaging grace of thoſe geſtures 


and motions, of thoſe airs and attitudes which 
are directed by the movement, by the time and 
meaſure of Muſic; this grace heightens and en- 


livens that expreſſion. Nothing can be more 


deeply affecting than the intereſting ſcenes of the 
ſerious opera, when to good Poetry and good 
Muſic, to the Poetry of Metaſtaſio and the Mu- 
fic of Pergoleſi, is added the execution of a 
good actor. In the ſerious opera, indeed, the 
action is too often ſacrificed to the Muſic; the 
caſtrati, who perform the principal parts, being 
always the moſt inſipid and miſerable actors. 
The ſprightly airs of the comic opera are, in the 


ſame manner, in the higheſt degree enlivening 


and diverting. Though they do not make us 


laugh ſo loud as we ſometimes do at the ſcenes 


of the common comedy, they make us fmile 
more frequently ; ; and the agreeable gaiety, the 
temperate joy, if I may call it fo, with which 
they inſpire us, is not only an elegant, but a 
moſt delicious pleaſure. The deep diſtreſs and 
the great paſſions of tragedy are capable of pro- 
ducing ſome effect, though it ſhould be but in- 
differently acted. It is not ſo with the lighter 
misfortunes and leſs affecting ſituations of come- 
dy: unleſs it is at leaſt tolerably acted, it is al- 
n together 
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together inſupportable. But the caſtrati are 


ſrarce ever tolerable actors; they are according- 
ly ſeldom admitted to play in the comic opera; 
which, being upon that account commonly bet- 


ter performed, the ſerious appears to many peo- 


ple the better entertainment of the two. 


The imitative powers of Inſtrumental are much 
inferior to thoſe of Vocal Muſic; its melodious 
but unmeaning and inarticulated ſounds cannot, 
like the articulations of the human voice, relate 
diſtinctly the circumſtances of any particular 
ſtory, or deſcribe the different ſituations which 
thoſe circumſtances produced; or even expreſs 
clearly, and ſo as to be underſtood by every 
hearer, the various ſentiments and paſhons which 
the parties concerned felt from theſe fituations : 
even its imitation of other ſounds, the objects 
which it can certainly beſt imitate, is common- 
ly ſo indiſtinct, that alone, and without any ex- 
plication, it might not readily ſuggeſt to us what 
was the imitated object. The rocking of a cra- 
dle is ſuppoſed to be imitated in that concerto 
of Corelli, which is ſaid to have been compoſ- 
ed for the Nativity: but, unleſs we were told 
beforehand, it might not readily occur to us 
what it meant to imitate, or whether it meant 
to imitate any thing at all; and this imitation 
(which, though perhaps as ſucceſsful as any 
other, 1s by no means the diſtinguiſhed beauty 
of that admired compoſition) might ouly ap- 
pear to us a ſingular and odd paſſage in Muſic. 

The 
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The ringing of bells and the finging of the lark 
and nightingale are imnated in the ſymphony of 
Inftrumental Mnfic which Mr. Handel has com- 
poſed for the Allegro and Penſeroſo of Milton: 


theſe are not only ſounds but muſical ſounds, 


and may therefore be ſuppoſed to be more with- 
in the compaſs of the powers of muſical imita- 
tion. It is accordingly univerſally acknowledg- 
ed, that in thefe imitations this great maſter has 
been remarkably ſucceſsful; and yet, unleſs the 
verſes of Milton explained the meaning of the 
Muſic, it might not even in this caſe readily oc- 


cur to us what it meant to imitate, or whether 


it meant to imitate any thing at all. With the 
explication of the words, indeed, the imitation 
appears, what it certainly is, a very fine one; 
but without that explication it might perhaps ap- 
pear only a ſingular paſſage, which had leſs con- 
nexion either with what went before or with 
what came after it, than any other in the Muſic. 


Inſtrumental Muſic is ſaid ſometimes to imi- 
tate motion; but in reality it only either imitates 
the particular ſounds which accompany certain 
motions, or it produces founds of which the 


time and meaſure bear ſome correſpondence to 


the variations, to the pauſes and interruptions, 
to the ſucceſſive accelerations and retardations of 
the motion which it means to imitate: it is in 
this way that it ſometimes attempts to expreſs the 
march and array of an army, the confuſion and 
hurry of a battle, &c. In all theſe caſes, how- 

ever, 
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ever, its imitation is ſo very indiſtinct, that with- 
out the accompaniment of ſome other art, to ex- 
plain and interpret its meaning, it would be al- 
moſt always unintelligible ; and we could ſcarce 
ever know with certainty, either what it meant 
to imitate, or whether it meant to imitate any 
thing at all. e 


In the imitative arts, though it is by no means 
neceſſary that the imitating ſhould ſo exactly re- 
ſemble the imitated object, that the one ſhould 
ſometimes be miſtaken for the other, it is, hows» 
ever, neceſſary that they ſhould reſemble at leaſt 
ſo far, that the one ſhould always readily ſuggeſt 
the other. It would be a ſtrange picture which 
required an infcription at the foot to tell us, not 
only what particular perſon it meant to repre- 
ſent, but whether 1t meant to repreſent a man 
or a horſe, or whether it meant to be a pic- 
ture at all, and to repreſent any thing. The 
imitations of inſtrumental Muſic may, in ſome 
reſpects, be ſaid to reſemble ſuch pictures. There 
is, however, this very eſſential difference be- 
tween them, that the picture would not be much 
mended by the inſcription; whereas, by what 
may be conſidered as very little more than ſuch 
an inſcription, inſtrumental Muſic, though it 
cannot always even then, perhaps, be ſaid pro- 
perly to imitate, may, however, produee all the 
eſſects of the fineſt and moſt perfect imitation. 
In order to explain in what manner this is brought 
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about, it will not be neceſſary to deſcend into 
any great depth of philoſophical ſpeculation. . 


That train of thoughts and ideas which is con- 
tinually paſſing through the mind does not al- 
ways move on with the ſame pace, if I may ſay 
ſo, or with the ſame order and connection. 


When we are gay and cheerful, its motion is 


briſker and more lively, our thoughts ſucceed 
one another more rapidly, and thoſe which im- 


mediately follow one another feem frequently 
either to have but little connection, or to be 


connected rather by their oppoſition than by 
their mutual reſemblance. As in this wanton 


and playful diſpoſition of mind we hate to dwell 


long upon the ſame thought, ſo we do not much 


care to purſue reſembling thoughts; and the va- - 


riety of contraſt is more agreeable to us than the 


famene!s of reſemblance. It is quite otherwiſe 


when we are melancholy and deſponding ; we 
then frequently find ourſelves haunted, as it 
were, by ſome thought which we would gladly 


chaſe away, but which conſtantly purſues: us, 
and which admits no followers, attendants, or 


companions, but ſuch as are of its own kindred 
and complexion. A flow ſucceſſion of reſem- 
bling or cloſely connected thoughts is the cha- 
racteriſtic of this diſpoſition of mind; a quick 
ſucceſhon of thoughts, frequently contraſted and 
in general very lightly connected, is the charac- 


teriſtic of the other. What may be called the 


natural fate of the mind, the tate in which we 
are 
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are neither clated nor dejected, the ſtate of ſe- 


dateneſs, tranquillity, and compolure, holds a 
fort of middle place between thoſe two oppoſite 


extremes ; our thoughts ſucceed one another 


more ſlowly, and with a more diſtinct connec- 
tion than in the one; more quickly, and. with 2 
greater variety, than in the other. 


Acute ſounds 15 W gay, ſprightly, 
and enlivenipg; grave ſounds ſolemn, awful, 


and melancholy. There ſeems too to be ſome 


natural connection between acuteneſs in tune 
and quickneſs in time or ſucceſſion, as well as 
between gravity and ſlowneſs: an acute ſound 
ſeems to fly off more quickly than a grave one: 
the treble is more cheerful than the baſs; its 
notes likewiſe commonly ſucceed one ano- 
ther more rapidly. But, inſtrumental Mu- 
fic, by a proper arrangement, by a quicker or 
flower ſucceſſion of acute and grave, of re- 


ſembling and contraſted ſounds, can not only 


accommodate itſelf to the gay, the ſedate, or 
the melancholy mood; but if the mind is ſo 
far vacant as not to be diſturbed by any diſ- 
orderly paſhon, it can, at leaſt for the moment, 
and to a certain degree, produce every poſſi- 
ble modification of each. of thoſe moods or diſ- 
poſitions.. We all readily diſtinguiſh the cheer- 
ful, the gay, and the ſprightly. Muſic, from 
the melancholy, the plaintive, and the affe&- 
ing; and both theſe from what holds a ſort of 
middle kee n them, the ſedate, the tran- 
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quil, and the compoſing. And we are all ſen- 
fible that, in the natural and ordinary ſtate - of 
the mind, Muſic can, by a fort of incantation, 
footh and charm us into fome degree of that 
particular mood or diſpoſition which accords 
with its own character and temper. In a con- 
cert of inſtrumental Mufie the attention is en- 
gaged, with pleaſure and delight, to liſten to 
a combination of the moſt agreeable and melo- 
dious ſounds, which follow one another, ſome- 


times with 4a quicker, and ſometimes with a 


flower fucceſſion; and in which thoſe that im- 
mediately follow one another ſometimes exactij 
or nearly reſemble, and ſometimes contraſt with 
one another in tune, in time, and in order of 
arrangement. The mind being thus ſucceſſively 
occupied by a train 'of objects, of which the 
nature, ſucceſſion, and connection correſpond, 
fometimes to the gay, ſometimes to the tran- 
quil, and ſomerimes to the melancholy mood 
or diſpofition, it is itſelf ſueceſſively led into 
each of thoſe mobds or diſpoſitions ; and is thus 
brought into a ſort of harmony or concord with 
the Mufic which fo * 9297 1 its atten- 


4 4 


tion. . 


It is not, however, | by imitation properly, 
that inſtrumental Mufic produces this effect: 
inftrumental Muſic does not imitate, as vocal 
Müfic, as Painting, or as Dancing would imi- 
tate, a gay, a ſedate, or a melancholy perſon; 


it does not tell us, as any of thoſe other arts 
could 
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could tell us, a pleaſant, a ſerious, or a melan- 
choly ftory. It is not, as in vocal Muſie, in 
Painting, or in Dancing, by ſympathy with the 
gaiety, the ſedateneſs, or the melancholy and 
diftreſs of ſome other perſon, that inſtrumental 
Muſic ſoothes us into each of theſe diſpoſitions: 


it becomes itſelf a gay, a ſedate, or a melan- 


choly object; and the mind naturally aſſumes 
the mood or difpofition which at the time cor- 
reſponds to the object which engages its 

tention. Whatever we feel from e 
Mufic is an original, and not a ſympathetie 
feeling: it is our own gaiety, ſedateneſs, or 
melaucholy: not the reflected e ano- 


| ther Sens i | 61 


When we Follow the winding atopy of ond 
happily fituated and well laid out garden, we 
are preſented with a ſucceſſion of landſcapes, 
which are ſometimes gay, ſometimes” gloomy, 
and ſometimes calm and ſerene; if the mind 
is in its natural ſtate, it ſuits itſelf to the ob- 
jects which fucreſſively preſent themſelves, anti 
varies in ſome degree its mood and preſent u- 


mour with every variation of the ſcene. It 


would be improper, however, to ſay that thoſe 
ſcenes imitated the gay, the calm, or the me- 
lancholy mood of the mind; they may pro- 
duet in their turn each of thoſe moods, : /but 
they tannot imitate any of them. Inſtrumen- 
tal Muſic, in the ſame manner, though it ean 
extite all thoſe different diſpeſitions, eannot 

Qz imitate 
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imitate any of them. There are no two things 
in nature more perfectly diſparate than ſound 
and ſentiment; and it is impoſſible by any 
human power to faſhion the one into any 
thing that bears any real reſemblance to the 


other. 


This power of exciting and varying the dif- 
ferent moods and diſpoſitions of the mind, 
which inſtrumental Muſic really poſſeſſes to a 
very conſiderable degree, has been the princi- 
pal ſource of its reputation for thoſe great 
imitative powers which have been aſcribed to 
it. Painting,“ ſays an Author, more capable 
of feeling ſtrongly than of analifing accurately, 
M. Rouſſeau of Geneva, Painting, which 
< prefents its imitations, not to the imagination, 
« but to the ſenſes, and to only one of the 
< ſenſes, can repreſent nothing beſides the ob- 
« jets of fight. Muſic; one might imagine, 
© ſhould be equally confined to thoſe of hearing. 
< It imitates; however, every thing, even thoſe 
objects which are perceivable by fight only. 
*© By a delufion that ſeems almoſt inconceivable, 
« it can, as it were, ptit the eye into the ear; 

and the greateſt wonder, of an art which acts 
only by motion and ſucceſſion, is, that it can 
„ imitate reſt and repoſe. Night, Sleep, Soli- 
„ tude, and Silence are all within the compaſs 
„of mufical imitation. T hough all Nature 
< ſhould be afleeþ, the perſon who contem- 


= 3 it is awake; and the art of the mu- 
« ſician 
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e fictan conſiſts in ſubſtituting, in the room of 
© an image of what is not the object of hearing, 
* that of the movements which its preſence 
* would excite in the mind of the ſpeRator.”— 


That is, of the effects which it would produce 


upon his mood and diſpoſition. “ The muſician 


(continues the ſame Author) will ſometimes, 


not only agitate the waves of the ſea, blow up 
* the flames of a conflagration, make the rain 
<« fall, the rivulets flow and ſwell the torrents, 
<* but he will paint the horrors of a hideous de- 
% fart, darken the walls of a ſubterraneous dun- 
* geon, calm the tempeſt, reſtore ſerenity and 


e tranquillity to the air and the ſky, and ſhed 


cc from the orcheſtra a new freſhneſs over the 
“ oroves and the fields. He will not directly re- 
ce preſent any of theſe objects, but he will excite 


e in the mind the ſame movements which it t would 


* feel from omg! them.“ 


Upon this very eloquent deſcription of Mr. 
Rouſſeau I muſt obſerve, that without the accom- 
paniment of the ſcenery and action of the opera, 
without the affiſtance either. of the ſcene-painter 
or of the poet, or of both, the inſtrumental Mu- 
fic of the orcheſtre could produce none. of the 
effects which are here aſcribed to it; and we 
could never know, we could never even gueſs, 
which of the gay, melancholy, ox tranquil ob- 
Jets above mentioned it meant to repreſent to 
us; or whether it meant to repreſent any of 
| them, and not merely to entertain us with a 
concert 


. 
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concert of gay, melancholy, or tranquil Muſic ; 
or, as the ancients called them, of the Diaſtal- 
tic, of the Syſtaltic, or of the Middle Muſic. 
With that accompaniment, indeed, though. it 
cannot always even then, perhaps, be ſaid pro- 
perly to imitate, yet by ſupporting the invitation 
of ſome other art, it may produce all the ſame 
effects upon us as if itſelf had imitated in the 
fineſt and moſt perfect manner. Whatever be 
the object or fituation which the ſcene- painter 
repreſents upon the theatre, the Muſic of the 
_ orcheſtra, by diſpoſing the mind to the ſame ſort 
of mood and temper. which it would feel from 
the preſence of that object, or from ſympathy 
with the perſon who was placed in that fitua- 
tion, can greatly enhance the effect of that imi- 
tation: it can accommodate itſelf to every di- 
verſity of ſcene. The melancholy of the man 
who, upon ſome great occaſion, only finds him- 
ſelf alone in the darkneſs, the filence and ſoli- 
tude of the night, 1s very difierent from that 
of one who, upon a like oecaſion, finds him- 
ſelf in the midſt of fome dreary and inhoſpitable 
deſert; and even in this ſituation his feelings 
would not be the ſame as if he was ſhut up in 
a ſubterraneous dungeon. The different degrees 
of preeiſion with which the Muſic of the or- 
cheſtra can accommodate itſelf to each of thoſe 
_ diverfities, muſt depend upon the taſte, the 
ſenſibility, the fancy and imagination of the 
compoſer: it may ſometimes, perhaps, contri- 
bute to this preciſion, that it ſhould imitate, as 

| well 
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well as it can, the ſounds which either naturally 
accompany, or which might be ſuppoled to ae- 
company, the particular objects repreſented. 
The ſymphony in the French opera of Alcyone, 
which imitated the violence of the winds and 
the daſhing of the waves, in the tempeſt which 
was to drown Ceyx, is much commended by 
cotemporary writers. That in the opera of 
Iſſe, which imitated that murmuring in the 
leaves of the oaks of Dodona,. which might be 
ſuppoſed to precede the miraculous pronuncia- 
tion of the oracle: and that in the opera of 
Amadis, of which the diſmal accents imitated 
the ſounds which might be ſuppoſed to accom- 


pany the opening of the tomb of Ardan, be- 


fore the apparition of the ghoſt of that war- 
rior, are ſtill more celebrated. Juſtrumental 
Muſic, however, without violating too much 
its own melody and harmony, can imitate but 
imperfectly the ſounds of natural objects, of 
which the greater part have neither melody 
nor harmony. Great reſerve, great diſeretion, 
and a very nice diſcernment are requiſite, in 
order to introduce with propriety ſuch imper- 
fect imitations, either into Poetry or Mufie; 
when repeated too often, when continued too 
long, they appear to be what they feally are, 
mere tricks, in which a very inferior artiſt, if 
he will only give himſelf the trouble to attend 
to them, can eaſily, equal the greateſt. I have 
ſeen a Latin tranſlation. of Mr. Pope's Ode on 
St. Cecilia's. day, which in this reſpeR- very 
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much excelled the original. Such imitations are. 


ſtill eaſier in Muſic. Both in the one art and 
in the other, the difficulty is not in making 
them as well as they are capable of being made, 
but in knowing when and how far to make them 
at all : but to be able to accommodate the tem- 
per and charaQter of the Muſic to every pecu- 
liarity of the ſcene and ſituation with ſuch exact 
preciſion, that the one. ſhall produce the very 
ſame effect upon the mind as the other, is not 
one of thoſe tricks in which an inferior artiſt 


can cafily equal the greateſt; it is an art which 
requires all the judgment, knowledge, and in- 


vention of the moſt conſummate maſter. It is 
upon this art, and not upon its imperfect 1 imt- 
tation, either of real or imaginary ſounds, that 
the great eſſects of inſtrumental Muſic depend ; 


ſuch imitations ought perhaps to be admitted 


only ſo far as they may fometimes contribute 


to aſcertain the meaning, and thereby to enhance 


the effects of this art. 


By eser to extend the effects of 
ſcenery beyond what the nature of the thing 
will admit of, it has been much abuſed; and 
in the common, as well as in the muſical drama, 


many imitations have been attempted, which, 
after the firſt and ſecond time we have ſeen - 


them, neceſſarily appear ridiculous : ſuch are, 
the Thunder rumbling from the Muſtard- bowl, 
and the Snow of Paper and thick Hail of Peaſe, 
ſo my expoſed th Mr. Pope. Such i imitations 
| reſemble 


C 
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| reſemble thoſe of painted Statuary ; : wer may 
ſurprize at firſt, but they diſguſt ever after, 
and appear evidently ſuch ſimple and eaſy tricks 
as are fit only for the amuſement of children 
aud their nurſes at a puppet-ſhow. The thun- 
der of either theatre ought certainly never to, 
be louder than that which the orcheſtre is ca- 
pable of producing ; ; and their moſt dreadful | 4 
tempeſts ought never to exceed what the ſcene 4 
painter 11s capable of repreſenting. In ſuch 1 
imitations there may be an art Which merits | 

ſome degree of eſteem and admiration. In | 
the other there can be none which merits any. 


This abuſe of ſcenery has both fubſifted math | Id 
longer, and been carried to a much greater de- ny ; 
gree of extravagance, in the muſical than in the 6 
common drama. In France it has been long 1 
baniſhed from the latter; but it ſtill continues, 
not only to be tolerated, but to be admired 
and applauded | in the former. In the French 
operas, not only thunder and lightning, ftorms 
and tempeſts, are commonly reprefented in the 
ridiculous manner above mentioned, but all the 
marvellous, all the ſu pernatural of Epic Poetry, 
all the metamorphoſes of Mythology, all the 
wonders of Witchcraft and Magic, every thing 
that is moſt unfit to be repreſented upon the | 
ſtage, are every day exhibited with the. moſt 
complete approbation and applauſe of that in- 8 
genious nation. The Muſic of the orcheſtre 6 
producing upon the audience nearly the ſame 


effect 
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effect which a better and more artful imitation 


would produce, hinders them from feeling, at 

leaſt in its full force, the ridicule of thoſe child- 
iſh and aukward imitations which neceſſarily 
abound in that extravagant ſcenery. And in 
reality ſuch imitations, though no doubt ridi- 
culous every where, yet certainly appear ſome- 
What leſs ſo in the muſical than they would in 
the common drama. The Italian opera, before 
it was reformed by Apoſtolo, Zeno, and Me- 
taſtaſio, was in this reſpe& equally extravagant, 
and was upon that account the ſubject of the 
_ agreeable raillery of Mr. Addiſon in ſeveral 
different papers of the Spectator. Even ſince 
that reformation it ſtill continues to be a rule, 
that the ſcene ſhould change at leaſt with every 
act; and the unity of place never was a more 
ſacred law in the common drama, than the vio- 
lation of it has become in the muſical : the 
latter ſeems in reality to require both a more 
pictureſque and a more varied ſcenery, than 
is at all neceſſary for the former. In an opera, 
as the Muſie ſupports the effect of the ſcenery, 
ſo the ſcenery often ſerves to determine the 
character, and to explain the meaning of the 
Muſic ; it ought to vary therefore as that cha- 
racter varies. The pleaſure of an apera, be- 


fides, is in its nature more a ſenſual pleaſure, | 


than that of a common comedy or tragedy ; the 
latter produce their effect principally by means 
of the imagination; in the cloſet, accordingly, 


their effect is not much inferior to what it is 
upon 
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upon the ſtage. But the effect of an opera is 
ſeldom very great in the cloſet ; it addreſſes it- 
ſelf more to the external ſenſes, and as it ſoothes 
the ear by its melody and harmony, ſo we feel 
that it ought to dazzle the eye with the ſplen- 
dour and variety of its ſcenery. 


In an opera the inſtrumental} Muſic of the or- 
cheſtre ſupports the imitation both of the poet 
and of the actor, as well as of the ſcene-painter. 


The overture diſpoſes the mind to that mood 


which fits it for the opening of the piece, The 
Muſic between the aQs keeps up the impreſſion 
which the foregoing had made, and prepares us 
for that which the following is to make. When 
the orcheſtre interrupts, as it frequently does, 
either the recitative or the air, it is in order 
either to enforce the effect of what had gone 
before, or to put the mind i in the mood which 
fits it for bearing what is to come after. Both 
in the recitatives and in the airs it accompa- 
nies and directs the voice, and often brings it 

back to the proper tone and modulation, when 
it is upon the point of wandering away from 
them; and the correctneſs of the beſt vocal 
Muſic is owing in a great meaſure to the gui- 
dance of inſtrumental ; though in all theſe caſes 


it ſupports the imitation of another art, yet in 


all of them it may be ſaid rather to diminiſh 
than to increaſe the reſemblance between the 
imitating and the imitated. object. Nothing can 
be more unlike to what really paſſes in the 


world, 


— 
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world, than that perſons engaged in the moſt | 


intereſting ſituations, both of public and private 
life, in ſorrow, in diſappointment, in diſtreſs, 
in deſpair, ſhould, in all that they ſay and do, 
be conſtantly accompanied with a fine concert 
of inſtrumental Mufic. Were we to reflect 
upon it, ſuch accompaniment muſt in all caſes 
diminiſh the probability of the action, and ren- 
der the repreſentation ſtill leſs like nature than 


it otherwiſe would be. It is not by imitation, 


therefore, that inftrumental Mufic ſupports and 
enforces the imitations of the other arts; but 
It is by producing upon the mind, in conſe- 
quence of other powers, the ſame fort of ef. 
fect which the moſt exact imitation of nature, 
which the moſt perfect obſervation of probabi- 
lity, coutd produce. To produce this effect 
is, in ſuch entertainments, the fole end and 
purpoſe of that imitation and obſervation. If 
it can be equally well produced by other means, 
this end and N may be A ond well an- 
ſwered. 


But if inſtrumental Muſic can ſeldom be ſaid to 


be properly imitative, even when it is employed 
to ſupport the imitation of ſome other art, it is 
commonly ftill leſs ſo when it is employed alone. 
Why ſhould it embarraſs its melody and harmo- 
ny, or conſtrain its time and meaſure, by attempt- 


ing an imitation which, without the accompani- 


ment of ſome other art to explain and interpret 


its meaning, nobody is likely to underſtand ? In 
the 
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the moſt approved inſtrumental Mufic, accord- 
ingly, in the overtures of Handel and the concer- 


tos of Corelli, there is little or no imitation, 
and where there is any, it is the ſource of but a 


very ſmall part of the merit of thoſe compoſitions. 


Without any imitation, inſtrumental Mufic can 
produce very conſiderable effects; though its 
powers over the heart and 8 are, no 
doubt, much inferior to thoſe of vocal Muſic, it 
has, however, conſiderable powers; by the ſweets 
neſs of its ſounds it awakens agreeably, and calls 
upon the attention; by their connection and af- 
finity it naturally detains that attention, which 


follows eaſily a ſeries. of agreeable ſounds, which 


have all a certain relation both to a common, fun- 
damental, or leading note, called the key note; 
and i to a certain ſucceſſion or combin ation of notes, 
called the ſong or compoſition. By means of this 
relation each foregoing ſound ſeems to introduce, 
and as it were prepare the mind for the following: 

by its rhythmus, by 1 its time and meaſure, it diſpol- 


es that ſucceſſion of ſounds into a certain arrange- 


ment, which renders the whole more eaſy to be 
comprehended and remembered: Time and mea- 
ſure are to inſtrumental Muſie what order and me- 
thod are to diſcourſe; they break it into proper 
parts and diviſions, by which we are enabled 


both to remember better what is gone before, and 


frequently to foreſee ſomewhat of what is to come 
after: we frequently foreſee the return of a pe- 


riod which we know muſt correſpoyd to another 
which 
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which we remember to have gone before; and, 
according to the ſaying of an ancient philoſopher 
and muſician, the enjoyment of Muſic ariſes 
partly from memory and partly from foteſight. 
When the meaſure, after having been continued 
ſo long as to ſatisfy us, changes to another, that 
variety, which thus diſappoints, becomes more 
agreeable to us than the uniformity which would 
have gratified our expectation: but without this 
order and method we could remember very little 
of what had gone before, and we could foreſee 
ſtill leſs of what was to come after; and the whole 
enjoyment of Muſic would be equal to little more 
than the effect of the particular ſounds which 
rung in our ears at a very particular inſtant. By 
means of this order and method it is, during the 
progreſs of the entertainment, equal to the effet 
of all that we remember, and of all that we fore- 
ſee; and at the concluſion, to the combined and 
accumulated effect of all the different parts of 
which the whole was compoſed. 


A e 8d concerto of inſtrumental Mu- 
fie, by the number and variety of the inftrumetits, 
by the variety of the parts which are performed 
by them, and the perfect concord or correſpon- 
dence of all theſe different parts; by the exact 
harmony or coincidence of all the different ſounds 
which are heard at the ſame time, and by rhat 
happy variety of meaſure which regulates the ſuc- 


ceſſion of thole which are heard at different 
times, 


it 
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times, preſents. an object 2 agreeable, ſo 


great, ſo various, and ſo intereſting, that alove, 


and without ſuggeſting any other object, either 
by i imitation or otherwiſe; it can occupy, and as 
it were fill up, completely the whole capacity of 
the mind, ſo as to leave no part of its attention 
vacant for thinking of any thing elſe: In the con- 
templation of that immenſe variety of agreeable 
and melodious ſounds, arranged and digeſted, 


both in their coincidence and in their ſucceſſion, 


into ſo complete and regular a ſyſtem, the mind 
in reality enjoys not only a very great ſenſual; but 
a very high intellectual, pleaſure, not unlike that 
which it derives from the contemplation of a great 
ſyſtem in any other ſcience. A full concerto of 
ſuch inſtrumental Mufic, not only does not re- 
quire, but it does not admit of any accompanis 
ment. A ſong or a dance, by demanding an at- 
tention which we have not to ſpare, would diſ- 


turb, inſtead of heightening, the effect of the 


Mufic; they may often very properly ſucceed, 
but they cannot accompany it. That muſic ſel - 
dom means to tell any particular ſtory, or to imi- 
tate any particular event, or in general to ſuggeſt 
any particular object, diſtin from that comhi- 
nation of ſounds of which itſelf is compoſed. Its 
meaning, therefore, may be ſaid to be complete 
in itſelf, .and to require no interpreters to explain 
it. What is called the ſubje& of ſuch Muhe is 
merely, as has already been ſaid, a certain lead- 
ing combination of notes, to which it frequently 
returns, and to which all its digreſſions and vari- 


ations 
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ations bear a certain affinity. It is aliogether dif. 
ferent from what is called the ſubject of a poem or 
a picture, w hich is always ſomething which is tiot 
either in the poem or in the picture, or ſomething” 
quite diſtin& from that combination, either of 
words on the one hand, or of colours oa the other, 
of which they are reſpectively compoſed. The 
fubjeR of a compoſition of inſtrumental Mu- 
ſic is a part of that compoſition : the ſubject of 2 
poem or picture is no > part of either. 


The effect of inſtrumental Muſic upon the 
mind has been called its expreſſion. In the feel- 
ing it is frequently not unlike the effect of what is 
called the expreſſion of Painting, and is ſometimes 
equally intereſting: But the effect of the expreſ- 
fion of Painting ariſes always from the thought of 
ſomething which, though diſtinctly and clearly 
ſuggeſted by the drawing and colouring of the 
picture, is altogether different from that drawing 
and colouring. It ariſes ſometimes fron ſympa- 
thy with, ſometimes from antipathy and averſion 
to, the ſentiments; emotions, and paſſions which 
the countenance, the action, the air and attitude 
of the perſons repreſented ſuggeſt. The melody 
and harmony of inftrumental muſic, on the con- 
trary, do not diſtinctly and clearly ſuggeſt any 
thing that is different from that melody and har- 
mony. Whatever effect it produces is the imme- 
mediate effect of that melody and harmony, and 
not of ſomething elſe which is ſignified and ſug- 
n by them: Wie in fact ſignify and ſuggeſt 
nothing. 
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nothing. 1 may be proper to fay that the com- 
plete art of painting, the complete merit of a pic- 
ture, is compoſed of three diſtin& arts or me- 
rits; that of drawing, that of colouring, and, 

that of expreſſion. But to ſay, as Mr. Aviſon 
does, that the complete art of a muſician, the 
com plete merit of a piece of Muſic, is compoſed 
ox made up of three diſtinct arts or merits, that of 


melody, that of harmony, and that of expreſſion, 


is to ſay, that it is made up of melody and harmo- 


ny and of the immediate and neceſſary effect of 


melody and harmony: the diviſion i is by no means 
logical; expreſſion in painting is not the neceſſary 
effect either of good drawing or of good colouring, 
or of both together; a picture may be both finely 
drawn and finely coloured, and yet have very little 
expreſſion: but that effect upon the mind which is 
called expreſſion in Muſic, is the immediate and 
neceſſary effect of good melody. In the power of 
producing this effect conſiſts the eſſential charac- 
teriſtic which diſtinguiſhes ſuch melody from what 


is bad or indifferent. Harmony may enforce the 


effect of good melody, but without good melody 
the moſt ſkilful harmony can produce no effect 
which deſerves the name of expreſſion; it can do 
little more than fatigue and confound the ear. A 
painter may poſſeſs, in a very eminent degree, the 
talents of drawing and colouring, and yet paſ- 
ſels that of expreſſion in a very inferior degree. 
Such a painter, too, may have great merit. In 


the judgment of De Piles, even the celebrated Ti- 
R = tian 
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tian was a painter of this kind. But to ſay that 4 
muſician. poſſeſſed the talents of melody and 
harmony in a very eminent degree, and that of 
expreſſion in a very inferior one, would be ts 
ſay, that in his works the cauſe was not follow- 
ed by its neceſſary and proportionable effect. A 
muſician may be a very ſkilful harmoniſt, and 
yet be defective in the talents of melody, air, 
and expreſſion ; his ſongs may be dull and with- 
out effect. Such a muſician too may have a cer- 
tain degree of merit, not unlike that of a man 
of great learning, who wants fancy, taſte, and 
invention. : 


tofiromental Muſic, therefore, though it may, 
no doubt, be confidered in fome reſpeQs as an 
imitative art, is certainly leſs ſo than any other 
| which merits that appellation; it can imitate 
| but a few objects, and even theſe fo imperfectly, 
that without the accompaniment of ſome other 
art, its imitation is ſcarce ever intelligible : imi- 
tation is by no means effential to it, and the 
principal effects which it is capable of producing 
ariſe from powers altogether different from thoſe 
of imitation. 


PART 


— —_ had PLA 1 * 
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S A r 1 


Th E - imitative powers of Dancing are much 
ſuperior to thoſe of inſtrumental Muſic, and are 
at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to thoſe of any 
other art. Like inſtrumental Muſic, however, it 
is not neceſſarily or effentially imitative, and 
can produce very agreeable effects, without imi- 
tating any thing. In the greater part of our 
common dances there is little or no imitation, | 
and they conſiſt almoſt entirely of a ſucceſſion | 
of ſuch ſteps, geſtures, and motions, regulated f 
by the time and meaſure of Muſic, as either dif- | 
. play extraordinary grace or require extraordina- "i 
, ry agility. Even ſome of our dances, which 
are ſaid to have been originally imitative, have, | 1 
in the way in which we practiſe them, almoſt 
ceaſed to be ſo. The minuet in which the wo- 
man, after palling and repaſſing the man ſeveral 
s times, firſt gives him up one hand, then the 
ſe other, and then both hands, is ſaid to have been 
originally a Mooriſh dance, which emblematical- 
ly repreſented the paſhon of love. Many of my 
readers may have frequently danced this dance, 
and, in the opinion of all who ſaw them, with 
great grace and propriety, though neither they 
T nor their ſpectators once thought of the allego- 
rical meaning which it or! intended to ex 
preſs. 


r 


n 9 


R 2 A certain 
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A certain meaſured, cadenced ſtep, commonly 
called a dancing ſtep, which keeps time with, 
and as it were beats the meaſure of, the Muſic 
which accompanies and directs it, is the eſſential 
characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes a dance from 
Every other ſort of motion. When the dancer, 
moving with a ſtep of this kind, and obſerving 
this time and meaſure, imitates either the ordi- 
nary or the more important actions of human 
life, he ſhapes and faſhions, as it were, a thing 
of one kind, into the reſemblance of another 
thing of a very different kind : his art conquers 
the diſparity which Nature has placed between 
the imitating and the imitated object, and has 
upon that account ſome degree of that ſort of 
merit which belongs to all the imitative arts. 
This diſparity, indeed, is not ſo great as in ſome 
other of thoſe arts, nor conſequently the merit 
of the imitation which conquers it. Nobody 
would compare the merit of a good imitative 
dancer to that of a good painter or ſtatuary. 
The dancer, however, may have a very conſi- 
derable degree of merit, and his imitation per- 
haps may ſometimes be capable of giving us as 
much pleaſure as that of either of the other two 
artiſts. All the ſubjects, either of Statuary or 
of Hiſtory Painting, are within the compaſs of 
his imitative powers; and in repreſenting them, 
his art has even ſome advantage over the other 
two. Statuary and Hiſtory Painting can repre- 
ſent but a ſingle inſtant of the action which they 
mean to imitate: the cauſes which prepared, 


the 


R 
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the conſequences which followed, the ſituation of 


that ſingle inſtant are altogether beyond the 
compaſs of their imitation. A pantomime dance 
can repreſent diſtinctly thoſe cauſes and conſe- 
quences; it is not confined to the fituation of a 
fingle inſtant; but, like Epic Poetry, it can re- 
preſent all the events of a long ſtory, and exhi- 
bit a long train and ſucceſſion of connected and 
intereſting ſituations. It is capable therefore of 
affecting us much more than either Statuary or 
Painting. The ancient Romans uſed to ſhed 
tears at the repreſentations of their pantomimes, 
as we do at that of the moſt intereſting trage- 


dies; an effect which is altogether beyond the 


powers of Statuary or Painting. 


The ancient Greeks appear to have been a 


nation of dancers, and both their common and 


their ſtage dances ſeem to have been all imita- 
tive. The ſtage dances of the ancient Romans 
appear to have been equally ſo. Among that 
grave people it was reckoned indecent to dance 
in private ſocieties; and they could therefore 
have no common dances. Among both nations 
imitation ſeems to have been conſidered as eſſen- 


tial to dancing. 


It is quite otherwiſe in modern times: though 
we have pantomime dances upon the ſtage, yet 
the greater part even of our ſtage dances are not 
pantomime, and cannot well be ſaid to imitate 


any thing. The greater part of our common 


dances 
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dances either never were pantomime, or, with 
a very few exceptions, have almoſt all ceaſed to 
be ſo. 


This remarkable difference of character be- 
tween the ancient and the modern dances ſeems 
to be the natural effect of a correſpondent dif- 
ference in that of the Muſic, which has accom- 
panied and directed both the one and the other. 


In modern times we almoſt always dance to 
inſtrumental Muſic, which being itſelf not imi— 
tative, the greater part of the dances which it 
directs, and as it were inſpires, have ceaſed to 
be fo. In ancient times, on the contrary, they 
ſeem to have danced almoſt always to vocal Mu- 
fic ; which being neceſſarily and eſſentially imita- 
tive, their dances became ſo too. The ancients 
ſeem to have had little or nothing of what is 
properly called inſtrumental Muſic, or of Mu- 
fc compoſed not to be ſung by the voice, but ta 
be played upon inſtruments, and both their wind 
and their ſtringed inſtruments ſeem to have ſerv- 
ed ouly as an PPAR and direction to 
the voice. 


In the country it frequently happens that a 
company of young people take a fancy to dance, 
though they have neither fiddler nor piper to 
dance to. A lady undertakes to ſing while the 
reſt of the company dance: in moſt caſes ſhe 
ſings the notes only, without the words, and 
then 
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then the voice being little more than a muſical 
inſtrument, the dance is performed in the uſual 
way, without any imitation. But if ſhe fings 
the words, and if in thoſe words there happens 
to be ſomewhat more than ordinary ſpirit and 
humour, immediately all the company, eſpecially 
all the beſt dancers, and all thoſe who dance moſt 
at their eaſe, become more or leſs pantomimes, and 
by their geſtures and motions expreſs, as well as 
they can, the meaning and ſtory of the ſong. 
This would be ſtill more the caſe, if the ſame 
perſon both danced and ſung; a practice very 
common among the ancients: it requires good 


lungs and a vigorous conſtitution ; but with theſe. 


advantages and long practice, the very higheſt 
dances may be performed in this manner. I 
have ſeen a Negro dance to his own ſong, the 
war-dance of his own country, with ſuch vehe- 
mence of action and expreſſion, that the whole 
company, gentlemen as well as ladies, got up 
upon chairs and tables, to be as much as poflible 
out of the way of his fury. In the Greek lan- 
guage there are two verbs which both ſignify to 
dance; each of which has its proper derivatives, 
fignifying a dance and a dancer. In the greater 
part of Greek authors, theſe two ſets of words, 


like all others which are nearly ſynonimous, are 


frequently confounded, and uſed promiſcuouſly. 
According to the beſt critics, however, in ſtrict 
propriety, one of theſe verbs ſignifies to dance and 
ing at the ſame time, or to dance to one's own 
muſic. The other to dance without finging, or 

| | to 


rr 
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to dance to the muſic of other people. There 1s 
ſaid to be a correſpondent difference in the ſigni- 
fication of their reſpective derivatives. In the 
choruſes of the ancient Greek tragedies, conſiſt- 
ing ſometimes of more than fifty perſons, ſome 
piped and ſome ſung, but all danced, and danc- 
ed to their own muſic. 

F; ö» © 
„% CT ˖ 


[ie following Obſervations were found among 
Mr. Sm1Tn's Manuſcripts, without any inti- 
mation whether they were intended as part of 
this, or of a different Eſſay. As they appeared 
700 valuable to be ſuppreſſed, the Editors have 
availed themſelves of their connection with the 


paſſage referred to in p. 203. and have annexed 
them to this Egay.] 


of the * between Mufc, Dancing, and 
Poetry. 


IN the ſecond part of this Eſſay I have mention- 
ed the connection betyeen the two arts of Mu/ic 
and Dancing formed by the Rythmus, as the an- 
| cients 
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cients termed it, or, as we call it, the tune or 
meaſure that equally regulates both. 


It is not, however, every ſort of ſtep, geſture, 
or motion, of which the correſpondence with the 
tune or meaſure of Muſic will conſtitute a Dance. 
It muſt be a ſtep, geſture, or motion of a particu- 
lar ſort. In a good opera-acior, not only the mo- 
dulations and pauſes of his voice, but every mo- 
tion and geſture, every variation, either in the 
air of his head or in the attitude of his body, cor- 
reſpond.to the time and meaſure of Muſic. The 
beſt opera- actor, however, is not, according to 


the language of any country in Europe, under- 


ſtood to dance, yet in the performance of his part 
he generally makes uſe of what is called the ſtage 
ſtep; but even this ſtep 1s not underſtood to be 
a dancing ſtep, | 


Though the eye of the moſt ordinary ſpectator 
readily diſtinguiſhes between what is called a 
dancing ſtep and any other ſtep, geſture, or mo- 
tion, yet it may not perhaps be very eaſy to ex- 
preſs what it is which conſtitutes this diſtinction. 
To aſcertain exactly the preciſe limits at which 
the one ſpecies begins, and the other ends, or to 
give an accurate definition of this very frivolous 
matter, might perhaps require more thought and 


attention, than the very ſmall importance of the 


ſubje& may ſeem to deſerve. Were J, however, 
to attempt to do this, I ſhould obſerve, that 
though in performing any ordinary action—in 

— 4 walking 
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walking for example—from the one end of the 
room to the other, a perſon may ſhew both grace 
and agility, yet if he betrays the leaſt intention of 
ſhowing either, he 1s ſure of offending more or 
Jeſs, and we never fail to accuſe him of ſome degree 
of vanity and affectation. In the performance of 
any fuch ordinary action, every perſon wiſhes to 
appear to be ſolely occupied about the proper pur- 
poſe of the action: if he means to ſhow either 
grace or agility, he is careful to conceal that mean- 
ing, and he is very ſeldom ſucceſsful in doing ſo: 
he offends, however, juſt in proportion as he be- 
trays it, and he almoſt always betrays it. In 
Dancing, on the contrary, every perſon profeſ. 
ſes, and avows, as it were, the intention of dif- 
playing ſome degree either of grace, or of agility, 
or of both. The difplay of one, or other, or 
both of theſe qualities, is in reality the proper 
purpole of the action; and there can never be 
any diſagreeable vanity or affectation in following 
out the proper purpoſe of any action. When we 
ſay of any particular perſon, that he gives himſelf 
many affected airs and graces in Dancing, we 
mean either that he gives himſelf airs and graces 


Which are unſuitable to the nature of the Dance, 


or that he executes aukwardly, perhaps exagge- 
rates too much, (the moſt common fault in Danc- 
ing, ) the airs and graces which are ſuitable to it. 
Every Dance is in reality a ſucceſſion of airs and 
graces of ſome kind or other, and of airs and 
-graces which, if I may ſay ſo, profeſs themſelves 
to be ſuch. The ſteps, geſtures, and motions 

which, 
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which, as it were, avow the i intention of exhibits 
ing a ſucceſſion of ſuch airs and graces, are the 
ſteps, geſtures, and motions which are peculiar 
to Dancing, and when theſe are performed to the 
time and meaſure of Muſic, they n what 
is properly called a Dance. 


But though every ſort of ſtep, geſture, or mo- 
tion, even though performed to the time and mea- 
ſure of Muſic, will not alone make a Dance, yet 
_ almoſt any ſort of ſound, provided it is repeated 
with a diſtin rythmus, or according to a diſtin 


time and meaſure, though without any variation 


as to gravity or acuteneſs, will make a fort of 
Muſic, no doubt indeed, an imperfect one. 
Drums, cymbals, and, fo far as I have obſerved, 
all other inſtruments of percuſſion, have only 
one note; this note, however, when repeated 
with a certain rythmus, or according to a certain 
time and meaſure, and ſometimes, in order to 
mark more diſtinctly that time and meaſure, with 
ſome little variation as to loudneſs and lowneſs, 
though without any as to acuteneſs and gravity, 
does certainly make a fort of Mufic, which is fre- 
quently far from being diſagreeable, and which 
even ſometimes produces conſiderable effects. 
The ſimple note of ſuch inftruments, it is true, 
is generally a very clear, or what is called a me- 
lodious, ſound. It does not however ſeem indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo. The found 
of the muffled drum, when it beats the dead 
march, 1s far from being either clear or melodi- 

| ous, 
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eus, and yet it certainly produces a eee of 
Muſic, which is ſometimes affecting. Even in 
the performance of the moſt humble of all artiſts, 
the man who drums upon the table with his fin- 
gers, we may ſometimes diſtinguiſh the meaſure, 
and perhaps a little of the humour, of ſome fa- 
vourite ſong; and we muſt allow that even he 
makes ſome ſort of Muſic. Without a proper 
ſtep and motion, the obſervation of tune alone 
will not make a Dance; time alone, without tune, 


will make ſome ſort of Muſic. 


That exact obſervation of tune, or of the pro- 
per intervals of gravity and acuteneſs, which con- 
ſtitutes the great beauty of all perfect Muſic, con- 
ſtitutes likewiſe its great difficulty. The time or 
meaſure of a ſong are ſimple matters, which even 
a coarſe and unpractiſed ear is capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing and comprehending: but to diſtinguiſh 
and comprehend all the variations of the tune, 
and to conceive with preciſion, the exact propor- 
tion of every note, is what the fineſt and moſt 
cultivated ear is frequently no more than capable 
of performing. In the ſinging of the common 
people we may generally remark a diſtinct enough 
obſervation of time, but a very imperfect one of 
tune. To diſcover and to diſtinguiſh with preci- 
fon the proper intervals of tune, muſt have been 
a work of long experience and much obſervation. 
In the theoretical treatiſes upon Muſic, what the au- 
thors have to ſay upon time 18 commonly diſcuſſed 


in a ſingle e of no great length or difficulty. 
The 
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The theory of tune fills commonly all the reſt of 
the volume, and has long ago become both an 
extenſive and an abſtruſe ſcience, which is often 
but imperfectly comprehended, even by intelli- 
gent artiſts, In the firſt rude efforts of uncivi- 
lized nations towards finging, the niceties of 
tune could be but little attended to: I have, up- 
on this account, been frequently diſpoſed to 
doubt of the great antiquity of thoſe national 
ſongs, which it is pretended have been delivered 
down from age to age by a ſort of oral tradition, 
without having been ever noted, or diſtinctly re- 
corded for many ſucceſſive generations. The 
meaſure, the humour of the ſong, might per- 
haps have been delivered down in this manner, 
but it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible that the preciſe 
notes of the tune ſhould have been fo preſerv- 
ed. The method of ſinging ſome of what we 
reckon our old Scotch ſongs, has undergone 
great alterations within the compaſs of my me- 
mory, and it may have undergone ſtill greater 


before. 


The diſtinction between the ſounds or tones 
of ſinging and thoſe of ſpeaking ſeems to be of 
the ſame kind with that between the ſteps, geſ- 
tures, and motions of Dancing, and thoſe of any 
other ordinary action; though in ſpeaking a per- 
lon may ſhow a very agreeable tone of voice, 
yet if he ſeems to intend to ſhow it, if he ap- 


pears to liſten to the ſound of his own voice, 
and 
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and as it were to tune it into a pleaſing modu- 
lation, he never fails to offend, as guilty of a 


moſt diſagreeable affectation. In ſpeaking, as 


in every other ordinary action, we expect and 
require that the ſpeaker ſhould attend only to 
the proper purpoſe of the action, the clear and 
diſtinct expreſſion of what he has to ſay. In 


finging, on the contrary, every perſon profeſles 


the intention to pleaſe by the tone and cadence 
of his voice; and he not only appears to be 
guilty of no diſagreeable affectation in doing ſo, 

but we expect and require that he ſhould do ſo: 
To pleaſe by the choice and arrangement of a- 


| greeable ſounds is the proper purpoſe of all Mu- 
| fie, vocal as well as inftrumental ; and we always 


expect and require, that every perſon ſhould at- 
tend to the proper purpoſe of whatever action 


be is performing. A perſon may appear to ſing, 


as well as to dance, affectedly; he may endea- 
vour to pleaſe by ſounds and tones which are 


unſuitable to the nature of the ſong, or he may 


dwell too much on thoſe which are ſuitable to it; 
or in ſome other way he may ſhow an overween- 


ing conceit of his own abilities, beyond what 


ſeems to be warranted by his performance. The 
diſagreeable afſectation appears to conſiſt always, 
not in attempting to pleaſe by a proper, but by 
ſome improper modulation of the voice. It was 


early diſcovered that the vibrations of chords or 


ſtrings, which either in their lengths, or in their 


denſities, or in their degrees of renfion, bear a 


certain 
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certain proportion to one another, produce ſounds 
which correſpond: exactly, or, as the muſicians 
ſay, are the uniſons of thoſe ſounds or tones of 
the human voice which the ear approves of in 


ſinging. This diſcovery has enabled muſicians 


to ſpeak with diſtinneſs and preciſion concern- 
ing the muſical ſounds or tones of the human 


voice; they can always preciſely aſcertain what 


are the particular ſounds or tones which they 


mean, by aſcertaining what are the proportions of 


the ſtrings of which the vibrations produce the 
uniſons of thoſe ſounds or tones. What are call- 
ed the intervals; that is, the differences, in point 
of gravity and acuteneſs, between the ſounds or 
tones of a ſinging voice, are much greater and 
more diſtin& than thoſe of the ſpeaking voice. 
Though the former, therefore, can be meaſured 
and appreciated by the proportions of chords or 
{trings, the latter cannot. The niceſt inſtru- 
ments cannot expreſs the extreme minuteneſs of 
theſe intervals. The heptamerede of Mr. Sau- 
veur could expreſs an interval ſo ſmall as the ſe- 
venth part of what 1s called a comma, the ſmall- 
eſt interval that is admitted in modern Mufic. 
Yet even this inſtrument, we are informed by 


Mr. Duclos, could not expreſs the minuteneſs 


of the intervals in the pronunciation of the 
Chineſe language; of all the languages in the 
world, that of which the pronunciation is ſaid 
to approach the neareſt to finging, or in which 
the intervals are ſaid to be the greateſt. 


As 
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As the ſounds or tones of the finging voice, 
therefore, can be aſcertained or appropriated, 
while thoſe of the ſpeaking voice cannot; the 
former are capable of being noted or recorded, 
while the latter are not. | 
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Tur meaſure of the verſes, of which the oc- 
tave of the Italians, their terzetti, and the great- 
er part of their ſonnets, are compoſed, ſeems to 
be as nearly the ſame with that of the Engliſh 
Heroic Rhyme, as the different genius and pro- 
nunciation of the two languages will permit. 


The Engliſh Heroic Rhyme is ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt ſometimes of ten, and ſometimes of ele- 
ven fyllables : of ten, when the verſe ends with 
a fingle; and of eleven, when it ends with a 
double rhyme. 


The correſpondent Italian verſe is ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt ſometimes of ten, ſometimes of ele- 
ven, and ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, accord- 
ing as it happens to end with a fingle, a double, 
or a triple rhyme. | 

The rhyme ought naturally to fall upon the 
laſt ſyllable of the verſe; it is'proper likewiſe 
that it ſhould fall upon an accented ſyllable, in 
order to render it more ſenſible. When, there- 

1 fore, 
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fore, the accent happens to fall, not upon che 
laſt ſyllable, but upon that immediately before it, 
the rhyme muſt fall both upon the accented ſyl- 
lable and upon that which is not accented. It 
muſt be a double rhyme. 


In the Italian language, when the accent falls 
neither upon the laſt ſyllable, nor upon that im- 
mediately before it, but upon the third ſyllable 
from the end, the rhyme muſt fall upon all the 
three. It muſt be a triple rhyme, and the verte 
is ſuppoſed to confiſt of twelve ſyllables : 


Fore era Vers non pero credibile, &c. 


FT riple rhymes are not * ndmingd in Engliſh He- 
roi e 


In the Italian language the accent falls much 
more rarely, either upon the third ſyllable from 
the end of a word, or upon the laſt ſyllable, than it 
does upon the one immediately before the laſt. 
In reality, this ſecond ſyllable from the end 
ſeems, 1n that language, to be its moſt common 
and natural place. The Italian Heroic Poetry, 


therefore, is compoſed principally of double 


rhymes, or of verſes ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ele- 
ven ſyllables. Triple rhymes occur but ſeldom, 
ang ſingle rhymes ſtill more . 


In the Engliſh language the accent falls fre- 
quently upon the laſt ſyllable of the word. Our 


language, beſides, abounds in words of one ſyl- 


lable, 
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lahle, the greater part of which do (for there 
are few which do not) admit of being accent- 
ed. Words of one ſyllable are moſt frequently 
the concluding words of Engliſh rhymes. For 
both theſe reaſons, Engliſh Heroic Rhyme is 
principally compoſed of ſingle rhymes, or of 
verſes ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ten ſyllables. Dou- 


| ble Rhymes occur almoſt as rarely in it, as ei- 


ther ſingle or triple do in the Italian. 


The rarity of double es in Engliſh He- 
roic Verſe makes them appear odd, and auk- 
Ward, and even ludicrous, when they occur. By 
the beſt writers, therefore, they are reſerved 
for light and ludicrous occaſions; when, in or- 


der to humour their ſubje&t, they ſtoop to a | 


more familiar ſtyle than uſual. When Mr. Pope 
. | 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunello ; 


he means, in compliance with his ſubject, to con- 
deſcend a good deal below the ſtatelineſs of his 
diction in the Eſſay on Man. Double rhymes 
abound more in Dryden than in Pope, and in 
Hudibras more than in Dryden. 


The rarity both of ſingle and of triple rhymes 
in Italian Heroic Verſe, gives them the ſame 
odd and ludicrous air which double rhymes | 
have in ho Verle. In Halian, triple rhymes 

occur 
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occur more frequently than fingle rhymes: The 
ſlippery, or if I may be allowed to uſe a very 
low, but a very expreſſive word, the glib pro- 
nunciation of the triple rhyme (verſo ſotruc- 
ciolo) ſeems to depart leſs from the ordinary 
movement of the double rhyme, than the ab- 
rupt ending of the fingle rhyme (verſo tronco 
e cadente) of the verſe that appears to be cut 
off, and to fall ſhort of the uſual meaſure. Sin- 
gle rhymes accordingly appear in Italian verſe 
much more burleſque than triple rhymes. Sin- 
gle rhymes occur very rarely in Arioſto ; but 
frequently in the more burleſque poem of Ric- 
ciardetto. Triple rhymes occur much oftener 
in all the beſt writers. It is thus, that what 
in Engliſh appears to be the verſe of the great- 
eſt gravity and dignity, appears in Italian to 
be the moſt burleſque and ludicrous; for no 
other reaſon, I apprehend, but becauſe in the 
one language it is the ordinary verſe, whereas 
in the other it departs the moſt from the move- 


ment of the ordinary verſe. 


The common Italian Heroic Poetry being com- 
poſed of double rhymes, it can admit both of 
| fingle and of triple rhymes ; which ſeem to re- 
cede from the common movement on oppoſite 
ſides to nearly equal diſtances. The common 
Engliſh Heroic Poetry, confiſting of fingle rhymes, 
it can admit- of double; but it cannot admit 
of triple rhymes, which would recede fo far 


from the common movements as to appear 
perfectly 
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perfectly burleſque and ridiculous. In Engliſh, 
when a word accented upon the third ſyllable 
from the end happens to make the laſt word of 
a verſe, the rhyme falls upon the laſt ſyllable 
only. It is a fingle rhyme, and the verſe con- 
fiſts of no more than ten ſyllables: but as the 
laſt ſyllable is not accented, it is an imperfect 
rhyme, which, however, when confined to the 
ſecond verſe of the couplet, and even there in- 
troduced but rarely, may have a very agreeable 
grace, and the line may even ſeem to run more 
eaſy and natural by means of it: : 


"Bit of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
The ſtrict connèctions, nice dependencies, &c. 


When by a well ce ſyllable in the os 
of the firſt line of a couplet, it has once been 
clearly aſcertained what the rhyme is to be, 2 
very flight allufion to it, ſuch as can be made 
by a ſyllable of the ſame termination that is 
not accented, may often be ſufficient to mark 
the coincidence in the ſecond line; a word of 
this kind in the end of the firſt line ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeds ſo well : 


Th' inhabitants of old Jeruſalem 
Were Jebuſites; the town ſo called from them, 


A couplet in which both verſes were terminated 
in this manner, would be extremely diſagreeable 
and offenſive. 


Is 
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In counting the ſyllables, even of verſes _ 
which to the ear appear ſufficiently correct, a 


conſiderable.indulgence muſt frequently be given, 
before they can, in either language, be reduced 
to the preciſe number of ten, eleven, or twelve, 


according to the nature of the rhyme. In the 


following couplet, for example, there are, ſtrict- 
1y ſpeaking, fourteen ſyllables in the firſt line, 


and twelve in the ſecond. 


And many a hiimotirous, many an amorous lay, 
Was ſung by many a bard, on many a day. 


By the rapidity, however, or, if I may uſe a 
very low word a ſecond time, by the glibneſs 
of the pronunciation, thoſe fourteen ſyllables 
in the firſt line, and thoſe twelve in the ſecond, 
appear to take up the time but of ten ordinary 


ſyllables. The words many a, though they 


plainly conſiſt of three diſtinct ſyllables, or 
ſounds, which are all pronounced ſucceſſively, 
or the one after the other, yet paſs as but two 
ſyllables ; as do likewiſe theſe words himoitrous 
and amorous. The words heaven and given in 
the ſame manner, conſiſt each of them of two 
ſyllables, which, how rapidly ſoever they may 
be pronounced, cannot be pronounced but ſuc- 
ceſſively, or the one after the other. In verſe; 
however, they are confidered as conſiſting but 
of one ſyllable each. 


In counting the ſyllables of the italian Heroic 


Verſe, ſtill 8! eater indulgences muſt be allowed: 
4 three 
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three vowels muſt there frequently be coutited | 


as making but one ſyllable, though they are all 
pronounced, rapidly indeed, but in ſucceſſion, 
or the one after the other, and, though no two 
of them are ſuppoſed to make a dipththong. 
In theſe licences too, the Italians ſeem not to 
be very regular, and the ſame concourſe of 
vowels which in one place makes but one ſyl- 
lable, will in another ſometimes make two. 
There are even ſome words which in the end 
of a verſe are conſtantly counted for two ſyl- 


lables, but which in any other part of it are 


never counted for more than one, ſuch as ſuo, 
tuo, * tuoi. 


Ruſcelli obſerves, that in the Italian Heroic 
Verſe the accent ought to fall upon the fourth, 
the ſixth, the eighth, and the tenth ſyllables ; 
and that if it falls upon the third, the fifth, 
the ſeventh, or the ninth ſyllables, it ſpoils the 
verſe. | | 


In Engliſh, if the accent falls upon any of the 
above-mentioned odd RAY it equally ſpoils 
the verſe. 


| Bow'd their ſtiff heck loaden with Sus blaſts 


Though a line of Milton has not the ordi- 
nary movement of an Engliſh Heroic Verſe, 
the accent falls ww the third and Gn __ 
lables. i 


In 


a _ — ** 


* —— * 1 
— 


_ _ 1 1 4 
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— 
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In Italian frequently, and in Engliſh ſome- 
times, an accent is with great grace thrown upon 
the firſt ſyllable: in which caſe it ſeldom hap- 
pens that any other ſyllable is accented before 
the fourth: 


Cauto Parmii pietife &1 capitins. 
Firſt in theſe fields I try the ſylvan ſträins. 


Both in Engliſh and in Italian the ſecond 
ſyllable may be accented with great grace, and 
it generally is ſo when the firſt ſyllable is not 


accented : 


E in van Vinferno a' lui Soppoſe; e in vano 
S' armo d Aſqa, e di Libia il popol miſto, &c 
Let us, fince life can little more ſupply 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die, &c. 


Both in Engliſh and in Italian Verſe, an ac- 
cent, though it muſt never be miſplaced, may 
ſometimes be omitted with great grace. In the 
laſt of the above-quoted Engliſh Verſes there is 
no accent upon the eighth ſyllable ; the conjunc- 
tion and not admitting of any. In the following 
Italian Verſe there is no accent upon the fixth 
ſyllable : | F 


O Muſa, iu, che di caduchi allori, &c. | 
The prepoſition di will as little admit of an 


accent as the conjunction and. In this caſe, 


however, when the even ſyllable is not accented, 
neither 
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neither of the odd ſyllables immediately before or 
behind it muſt be accented. 


Neither in 1 Engliſh nor in ſralian can two ac- 
cents running be omitted. 


It muſt be obſerved, that in Italian there are 
two accents, the grave and the acute: the grave 
accent is always marked by a flight ſtroke. over 
the ſyllable to which it belongs ; the acute ac- 
cent has no mark. 


The Engliſh language knows no diſtinQion 
between the grave and the acute accents. 


The ſame author obſerves. that in the Italian 
Verſe the Pauſe, or what the grammarians call 
the Ceſura, may with propriety be introduced 
after either the third, the fourth, the fifth, the 
ſixth, or the ſeventh ſyllables. The like obſtr- 


vations have been made by ſeveral different wri- 
ters upon the Engliſh Heroic Verſe. Dobie ad- 


mires particularly the verſe in which there are 
two pauſes ; one after the fifth, and another after 


the ninth ſyllable. The example he gives is from 


Petrarch : 
Nel dolce tempo de la prima ctade, &c. 


In this verſe, the ſecond pauſe, which he ſays 
comes after the ninth ſyllable, in reality comes 


in between the two vowels, which, in the 
Italian 
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Italian way of counting ſyllables, compoſe the 


' ninth ſyllable. It may be doubttul, therefore, 
whether this pauſe may not be conſidered as 


coming after the eighth ſyllable. I do not 
recolle& any good Engliſh Verſe in which the 
pauſe comes in after the ninth ſyllable. We 
have many in which it comes in after the 


eighth: 


Vet oft, before his infant eyes, would run, &c. 


In which verſe there are two pauſes; one 
after the ſecond, and the other after the 
eighth ſyllable. I have obſerved many Ita- 
lian Verſes in which the pauſe comes after the 
ſecond ſyllable. 


Both the Engliſh and the Italian Heroic 


Verſe, perhaps, are not ſo properly compoſed 


of a certain number of ſyllables, which vary 
according to the nature of the rhyme; as of 
a certain number of intervals, (of five inva- 


riably,) each of which is equal in length, or 


time, to two ordinary diſtin& ſyllables, though 
it may ſometimes contain more, of which the 
extraordinary ſhortnels compenſates the extra- 
ordinary number. The cloſe frequently of 
each of thoſe intervals, but always of every 
ſecond interval, is marked by a diſtin ac- 
cent. This accent may frequently, with great 


grace, fall upon the beginning of the firſt in- 


terval; after which, it cannot, without ſpoil- 


4 2 
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ing the verſe, fall any where but upon the 
cloſe of an interval. The fyllable or ſyllables 
which come after the accent that cloſes the fifth 


interval are never accented. They make no diſ- 


tinct interval, but are conſidered as a ſort of 
excreſcence of the verſe, and are in a manner 
counted for nothing. 


* 
> 
5 
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| TAE Senſes, by which we perceive external 
objects, are commonly reckoned Five in Num- 
ber; Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, and 
Touching. 9 5 


Of theſe, the four firſt mentioned are each 
of them confined to particular parts or organs 
of the body; the Senſe of Seeing is confined to 
the Eyes; that of Hearing to the Ears; that of 
Smelling to the Noſtrils; and that of Taſting to 
the Palate. The Senſe of Touching alone ſeems 
not to be confined to any particular organ, but 
to be diffuſed through almoſt every part of the 
body; if we except the hair and the nails of the 
fingers and toes, I believe through every part of 
it. I ſhall ſay a few words concerning each of 
theſe Senſes; beginning with the laſt, proceed- 
ing backwards 1n the oppoſite order to that in 
which they are commonly enumerated. 


8 1 


the extent and figure are determined by the extent 
and 
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Of the Senſe of Toucuinc. 


Tur objects of Touch always preſent them- 
ſelves as preſſing upon, or as reſiſting the par- 
ticular part of the body which perceives them, 
or by which we perceive them. When I lay 
my hand upon the table, the table preſſes upon 


my hand, or reſiſts the further motion of my 
hand, in the ſame manner as my hand prefles 


upon the table. But preſſure or reſiſtance ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes externality in the thing which 
preſſes or reſiſts. The table could not preſs 
upon, or reſiſt the further motion of my hand, 
if it was not external to my hand. I feel it 
accordingly, as ſomething which is not merely 


an affection of my hand, but altogether external 


to, and independent of my hand. The agreea- 
ble, indifferent, or painful ſenfation of preſſure, 
according as-I happen to preſs hardly or ſoftly, 
I feel, no doubt, as affections of my hand; but 
the thing which preſſes and reſiſts I feel as ſome- 
thing altogether different from thoſe affections, 
as external to my hand, and as altogether inde- 


* 


pendent of it. 


In moving my hand along the table it ſoon 


comes, in every direction, to a place where 


this preſſure or reſiſtance ceafes. This place we 


call the boundary, or end of the table; of which 
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and direction of the lines or ſurfaces which con- 


ſtitute this boundary or end. 


It is in this manner that a man born blind, 
or who has loſt his ſight ſo early that he has 
no remembrance of viſible objects, may form 
the moſt diſtin& idea of the extent and figure 
of all the different parts of his own body, 


and of every other tangible object which he 


has an opportunity of handling and examining. 
When he lays his hand upon his foot, as his 
hand feels the preſſure or reſiſtance of his foot, 
ſo his foot feels that of his hand. They are 
both external to one another, but they are, nei- 
ther of them, altogether ſo external to him. He 
feels in both, and he naturally conſiders them 
as parts of himſelf, or at leaſt as fomething which 
belongs to him, and which, for his own happi- 
neſs and comfort, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
take ſome care of. 


When he lays his hand upon the table, 
though his hand feels the preſſure of the table, 
the table does not feel, or at leaſt he does not 
know that it feels, the preſſure of his hand. 
He feels it therefore as ſomething external, not 
only to his hand, but to himſelf, as ſomething 
which makes no part of himſelf, and in the ſtate 
and condition of which he has not neceſſarily 
any concern. 


T2 When 
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When he lays his hand upon the body either 
of another man, or of any other animal, though 
he knows, or at leaſt may know, that they feel 
the preſſure of his hand as much as he feels that of 
their body: Yet as this feeling is altogether ex- 
ternal to him, he frequently gives no attention to 
it, and at no time takes any further concern in 


it than he is obliged to do by that fellow-feeling 


which Nature has, for the wiſeſt purpoſes, im- 
planted in man, not only towards all other men, 
but (though no doubt in a much weaker degree) 
towards all other animals. Having deſtined him 
to be the governing animal in this little world, it 
ſeems to have been her benevolent intention to 
inſpire him with ſome degree of reſpect, even for 
the meaneſt and weakeſt of his IS: | 


This paſs or quality of beer we call 
Solidity; and the thing which poſſeſſes it, the 
Solid Body or Thing. As we feel it as ſomething 
altogether external to us, ſo we neceſſarily con- 
ceive it as ſomething altogether independent of 
us. We conſider it, therefore, as what we call 
a Subſtance, or as a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, 
and independent of any other thing. Solid and 
ſubſtantial, accordingly, are two words which, in 
common language, are conſidered either as alto- 
gether, or as nearly ſynonimous. 


Solidity neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome degree of ex- 
tenſion, and that in all the three directions of 


length, breadth, and thickneſs. All the fold 
bodies, 
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bodies, of which we have any experience, have 


ſome degree of ſuch bulk or magnitude. It ſeems 


to be eſſential to their nature, and without it, we 
cannot even conceive how they ſhould be capable 
of preſſure or reſiſtance ; the powers by which 
they are made known to us, and by which alone 
they are capable of acting upon gur own, and up- 


on all other bodies, 


Extenſion, at leaft any ſeofible extenſion, ſup- 
poles diviſibility. The body may be ſo hard, that 
our ſtrength is not ſufficient to break it; we ſtill 
ſuppoſe, however, that if a ſufficient force were 


applied, it might be ſo broken ; and, at any rate, 


we can always, in fancy at leaſt, imagine 1t to be 
divided into two or more parts. 


Every ſolid and Sen wb if it be not in- 


finite, (as the univerſe may be conceived to be,) 


muſt have the ſame ſhape or figure, or be bounded 
by certain lines and ſurfaces. 


Every ſuch body muſt likewiſe be conceived as 
capable both of motion and of reſt ; both of al- 
tering its ſituation with regard to other ſurround- 
ing bodies, and of remaining in the ſame fituation. 
That bodies of ſmall or moderate bulk, are capa- 
ble of both motion and reſt we have conſtant ex- 
perience. Great maſſes, perhaps, are, accord- 
ing to the ordinary habits of the imagination, ſup- 


poſed to be more fitted for reſt than for motion. 


Provided a ſufficient force could be apphed, how- 


ever, 
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ever, we have no difficulty in conceiving that the 
greateſt and moſt unwieldy maſſes might be made 
capable of motion. Philoſophy teaches us, (and 
by reaſons too to which it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
_ refuſe our aſſent,) that the earth itſelf, and bodies 
much larger than the earth, are not only move- 
able, but are at all times actually in motion, and 
continually altering their fituation, in reſpe& to 
other ſurrounding bodies, with a rapidity that al- 
moſt paſſes all human comprehenfion. In the ſyſ- 
tem of the univerſe, at leaſt according to the im- 
perfect notions which we have hitherto heen able 
to attain concerning it, the great difficulty ſeems 
to be, not to find the moſt enormous maſſes in 
motion, but to find the ſmalleſt particle of matter 
that is perfectly at reſt, with regard to all other 
ſurrounding bodies. 


Theſe four qualities, or attributes of extenſion, 
diviſibility, figure, and mobility, or the capacity 
of motion or reſt, ſeem neceſſarily involved in 
the idea or conception of a ſolid ſubſtance. They 
are, in reality, inſeparable from that idea of con- 
ception, and the ſolid ſubſtance cannot poſſibly 
be conceived to exiſt without them. No other 
qualities or attributes ſeem to be involved, in the 
fame manner, 1n this our idea or conception of 
ſolidity. It would, however, be raſh from thence 
to conclude that the ſolid ſubſtance can, as ſuch, 
poſleſs no other qualities or attributes. This very 
raſh concluſion, notwithſtanding, has been not 
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enly drawn, but jnſfiſted upon, as an axiom of 
the moſt indubitable certainty, by philoſophers of 
very eminent reputation, 8 


Of theſe external and reſiſting ſubſtances, ſome 
yield eaſily, and change their figure, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, in conſequence of the preſſure of 
our hand: others neither yield nor change their 
figure, in any reſpect, in conſequence of the ut- 
moſt preſſure which our hand alone is capable of 
giving them. The former we call ſoft, the latter 
hard, bodies. In ſome bodies the parts are ſo 
very eaſily ſeparable, that they not only yield to 
a very moderate preſſure, but eaſily receive the 
preſſing body within them, and without much re- 
ſiſtance allow it to traverſe their extent in every 
poſſible direction. Theſe are called Fluid, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe of which the parts not being 
ſo eaſily ſeparable, are upon that account pecu- 
liarly called Solid Bodies; as if they poſſeſſed, 
in a more diſtint and perceptible manner, the 
characteriſtical quality of ſolidity or the power of 
reſiſtance. Water, however, (one of the fluids 
with which we are moſt familiar,) when confined 
on all ſides, (as in a hollow globe of metal, which is 
firſt filled with it, and then ſealed hermetically,) 
has been found to reſiſt preſſure as much as the 
hardeſt, or what we commonly call the moſt folid 


bodies. 


Some fluids yield fo very eaſily to the ſlighteft 


* that upon ordinary occaſions we are 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely ſenſible to their reſiſtance ; and are upon 
that account little diſpoſed to conceive them as bo- 
dies, or as things capable of preſſure and reſiſ- 
tance. There was a time, as we may learn from 
Ariſtotle and Lucretius, when it was ſuppofed to 
require ſome degree of philoſophy to demonſtrate 
that air was a real ſolid body, or capable of preſ- 
ſure and reſiſtance. What, in ancient times, and 
in vulgar apprehenſions, was ſuppoſed to be 
doubtful with regard to air, {till continues to be 


ſo with regard to light, of which the rays, how- _ 


ever condenſed or concentrated, have never ap- 
peared capable of making the ſmalleſt reſiſtance 
to the motion of other bodies, the characteriſtical 
power or quality of what are called bodies, or folid | 
ſubſtances. Some philoſophers accordingly doubt, 
and ſome even deny, that light is a material or 
corporeal ſubſtance. Gs | 


Though all bodies or ſolid ſubſtances reſiſt, yet 
all thoſe with which we are acquainted appear to 
be more or leſs compreſſible, or capable of hav- 
ing, without any diminution in the quantity of 
their matter, their bulk more or leſs reduced 
within a ſmaller ſpace than that which they uſually 
. occupy. An experiment of the Florentine aca- 
demy was ſuppoſed to have demonſtrated that wa- 
ter was abſolutely incompreſſible. The ſame ex- 
periment, however, having been repeated with 
more care and accuracy, it appears, that water, 
though it ſtrongly refiſts compreſſion, is, how- 
ever, when a ſufficient force is applied, like all 

other 
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other bodies, in ſome degree liable to it. Air, 
on the contrary, by the application of a very 
moderate force, is eafily reducible within a much 
ſmaller portion of ſpace than that which it uſu- 
ally occupies. The condenſing engine, and what 
is founded upon it, the wind-gun, ſufficiently 
demonſtrate this: and even without the help of 
ſuch ingenious and expenſive machines, we may 
eaſily ſatisfy ourſelves of the truth of it, by ſqueez- 
ing a full-blown bladder of which the neck is 
well tied, 


The hardneſs or ſoftneſs of bodies, or the 
greater or ſmaller force with which they reſiſt 
any change of ſhape, ſeems to depend altogether 
upon the ſtronger or weaker degree of cohefion 


with which their parts are mutually attracted to 


one another. The greater or ſmaller force with 
which they refiſt compreſſion may, upon many 
occaſions, be owing partly to the ſame cauſe: 
but it may likewiſe be owing to the greater or 
ſmaller proportion of empty ſpace comprehend- 
ed within their dimenſions, or intermixed with 
the folid parts which compoſe them. A body 
which comprehended no empty ſpace within its 
dimenſions, which, through all its parts, was 
completely filled with the reſiſting ſubſtance, we 
are naturally diſpoſed to conceive as ſomething 
which would refiſt, with unconquerable force, 
every attempt to reduce it within narrower di- 
menſions. If the ſolid and reſiſting ſubſtance, 
without moving out of its place, ſhould admit 


into 
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into the ſame place another ſolid and reſiſting | 
ſubſtance, it would from that moment, in our 
apprehenſion, ceaſe to be a ſolid and reſiſting 
ſubſtance, and would no longer appear to poſſeſs 
that quality, by which alone it is made known 
to us, and which we therefore conſider as con- 
ſtituting its nature and eſſence, and as altogether 
inſeparable from it. Hence our notion of what 
has been called impenetrability of matter; ar of 
the abſolute impoſſibility that two ſolid reſiſting 
ſubſtances ſhould occupy the ſame place at the 
ſame time. | 


This doctrine, which is as old as Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, was in the laſt cen- 
tury revived by Gaſſendi, and has ſince been 
adopted by Newton and the far greater part of 
his followers. It may at preſent be conſidered 
as the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or as the ſyſtem that 
is moſt in faſhion, and moſt approved of by the 
greater part of the philoſophers of Europe. 
Though it has been oppoled by ſeveral puzzling 
arguments, drawn from that ſpecies of metaphy- 
fics which confounds every thing and explains 
nothing, it ſeems upon the whole to be the moſt 
ſimple, the moſt diſtin, and the moſt compre- 
henſible account that has yet been given of the 
phznomena which are meant to be explained by 
it. I ſhall only obſerve, that whatever ſyſtem 
may be adopted concerning the hardneſs or ſoft- 
neſs, the fluidity or ſolidity, the compreſſibility 
or incompreſſibility, of the reſiſting ſubſtance, 

the 
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the certainty of our diſtin& ſenſe and feeling of 
its Externality, or of its entire independency 
upon the organ which perceives it, or by which 
we perceive it, cannot in the ſmalleſt degree be 
affected by any ſuch ſyſtem. I ſhall not there- 
fore attempt to give any further account of ſuch 
One | | b 

Heat and cold being felt by almoſt every part 
of the human body, have commonly been rank- 
ed along with ſolidity and reſiſtance, among the 
qualities which are the objects of Touch. It 
is not, however, I think, in our language pro- 
per to ſay that we touch, but that we feel, the 
qualities of heat and cold. The word feeling, 
though in many caſes we uſe it as ſynonimous to 
touching, has, however, a much more extenſive 
fignification, and is frequently employed to de- 
note our internal, as well as our external, affec- 
tions. We feel hunger and thirſt, we feel Joy 
and ſorrow, we feel love and hatred. 


Heat and cold, in l though chey may 
frequently be perceived by the ſame parts of the 
human body, conſtitute an order of ſenſations 
altogether different from thoſe which are the 
proper objects of Touch. They are naturally 
felt, not as preſſing upon the organ, but as in 
the organ. What we feel while we ſtand in the 
ſunſhine during a hot, or in the ſhade during a 
froſty, day, is evidently felt, not as preſſing up- 
on the * but as in the body. It does not 
neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily ſuggeſt the preſence of any external 
object. It is a ſenſation which neither does nor 
can exiſt any where but either in the organ 
which feels it, or in the unknown principle of 
perception, whatever that may be, which feels 
ia that organ, or by means of that organ. When 
we lay our hand upon a table, which 1s either 
heated or cooled a good deal beyond the actual 
temperature of our hand, we have two diſtin 
perceptions: firſt, that of the ſolid or reſiſting 
table, which is neceſſarily felt as ſomething ex- 
ternal to, and independent of the hand which 
feels it: and ſecondly, that of the heat or cold, 
which by the contact of the table is excited in 
our hand, and which 1s naturally felt as nowhere 
but in our hand, or in the principle of percep- 
tion which feels in our hand, 8 


But though the ſenſations of heat and cold 
do not neceſſarily ſuggeſt the preſence of any 
external object, we ſoon learn from experience 
that they are commonly excited by ſome ſuch 
object; ſometimes by the temperature of ſome 
external body immediately in contact with our 
own body, and ſometimes by ſome body at ei- 
ther a moderate or a great diſtance from us; as 
by the fire in a chamber, or by the ſun in a 
Summer's day. By the frequency and unifor- 

mity of this experience, by the cuſtom and ha- 
bit of thought which that frequency and uni- 
formity neceſſarily occaſion, the Internal Senſa- 
tion, and the External Cauſe of that Senſation, 

come 
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come. in our conception to be ſo ſtrictly con- 
nected, that in our ordinary and careleſs way 


of thinking, we are apt to conſider them as al- 
moſt one and the ſame thing, and therefore de- 


note them by one and the ſame word. The 


confuſion, however, is in this caſe more in the 
word than in the thought; for in reality we {till 
retain ſome notion of the diſtinction, though 
we do not always evolve it with that accuracy 
which a very ſlight degree of attention might 
enable us to do. When we move our hand, 
for example, along the ſurface of a very hot or 
of a very cold table, though we ſay that the ta- 
ble 1s hot or cold in every part of it, we never 
mean that, in any part of it, it feels the ſenſa- 
tions either of heat or of cold, but that in every 
part of it, it poſſeſſes the power of exciting one 
or other of thoſe ſenſations in our bodies. The 
philoſophers who have taken ſo much pains to 
prove that there is no heat in the fire, meaning 
| that the ſenſation or feeling of heat is not in the 
fire, have laboured to refute an opinion which the 
moſt ignorant of mankind never entertained. 
But the ſame word being, in common language, 
employed to ſignify both the ſenſation and the 
power of exciting that ſenſation, they, without 
knowing it perhaps, or intending 1t, have taken 
advantage of this ambiguity, and have triumphed 
in their own ſuperiority, when by irreſiſtible ar- 
guments they eſtabliſh an opinion which, in 
words indeed, is diametrically oppoſite to the 
moſt obvious judgments of mankind, but which 

in 
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in reality is perfectly agreeable to thoſe judg- 
ments. „„ 


Of the Senſe of TasTING. 


Ware we taſte any ſolid or liquid ſubſtance, 
we have always two diſtin& perceptions; firſt, 
| that of the ſolid or liquid body, which is natu- 
frxally felt as preſſing upon, and therefore as ex- 
ternal to, and independent of, the organ which 
feels it; and ſecondly, that of the particular 
taſte, reliſh, or ſavour which it excites in the 
palate or organ of Taſting, and which is natu- 
rally felt, not as preſſing upon, as external to, 
or as independent of, that organ; but as altoge- 
ther in the organ, and nowhere but in the or- 
gan, or in the principle of perception which 
Feels in that organ. When we ſay that the food 
which we eat has an agreeable or diſagreeable 
taſte in every part of it, we do not thereby mean 
that it has the feeling or ſenſation of taſte in 
any part of it, but that in every part of 1t, it has 
the power of exciting that feeling or ſenſation 
in our palates. Though in this caſe we denote 
by the ſame word (in the ſame manner, and for 
the fame reaſon, as in the caſe of heat and cold) 
both the ſenſation and the power of exciting 
that ſenſation, this ambiguity of language miſ- 
leads the natural judgments of mankind in the 


one caſe as little as in the other. Nobody ever 
fancies 
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fancies that our food feels its own agreeable or 
diſagrecable taſte. | 


Of the Senſe of SMELLING: 


Every ſmell or odour is naturally felt as in the 
noſtrils; not as prefling upon or reſiſting the or- 
gan, not as in any reſpect external to, or inde- 
pendent of, the organ, but as altogether in the 
organ, and nowhere elſe but in the organ, or in 
the principle of perception which feels in that or- 
gan. We ſoon learn from experience, however, 
that this ſenſation is commonly excited by ſome 
external body; by a flower, for example, of 
which the abſence removes, and the preſence 
brings back, the ſenſation. This external body 
we conſider as the cauſe of this fenfation, and we 
denominate by the ſame words both the ſenſation 
and the power by which the external body pro- 
duces this ſenſation. But when 'we ſay that the 
ſmell is in the flower, we do not thereby mean 


that the flower itſelf has any feeling of the ſenſa- 


tion which we feel; but that it has the power of 
exciting this ſenſation in our noſtrils, or in the 
principle of perception which feels in our noftrils. 
Though the ſenſation, and the power by which it 


is excited, are thus denoted by the ſame word, 


this ambiguity of language miſleads, in this caſe, 
the natural judgments of mankind as little as in 
the two preceding. - 


of 
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Of the Senſe of HEARING: 


Every ſound 1s naturally felt as in the Ear, 
the organ of Hearing. Sound is not naturally felt 
as reſiſting or preſſing upon the organ, or as in 
any reſpect external to, or independent of, the 
organ. We naturally feel it as an affection of our 
Ear, as ſomething which is altogether in our Ear, 
and no where but in our Ear, or in the principle 
of perception which feels in our Ear. We ſoon 
learn from experience, indeed, that the ſenſation 
is frequently excited by bodies at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from us; often at a much greats 
er diſtance than thoſe ever are which excite the 
ſenſation of Smelling. We learn too from experi- 
ence, that this ſound or ſenſation in our Ears re- 
ceives different modifications, according to the 
diſtance and direction of the body which originally 
cauſes it. The ſenſation is ſtronger, the ſound is 
louder, when that body is near. The ſenſation is 
weaker, the ſound is lower, when the body is at 
a diſtance. The ſgund, or ſenſation, too under- 
goes ſome variation according as the body is plac- 
ed on the right hand or on the left, before or be- 
hind us. In common language we frequently ſay, 
that the ſound ſeems to come from a great or from 

a ſmall diſtance, from the right hand or from the 
left, before or behind us. In common language 
we frequently ſay, that the ſound ſeems to come 
from a great or from a ſmall diſtance, from the 

| right 
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Fight hd or from the left, from before or from 
behind us. We frequently ſay too that we hear 
a ſound at a great or a ſmall diſtance, on our right 
hard or on our left. The real ſound, however, 
the ſenſation in our ear, can never be heard or 
felt any where but in our ear, it can never change 
Its place, it 1s incapable of motion, and can come, 


therefore, neither from the right nor from the left, 


neither from before nor from behind us. The Ear 
can feel or hear no where but where it is, and can- 
not ſtretch out its powers of perception, either 
to a great or to a ſmall diſtance, either to the right 
or to the left. By all ſuch phraſes we in reality 
mean nothing but to expreſs our opinion concern- 
ing either the diſtance, or the direction of the 
body, which excites the ſenſation of ſound. When 
we ſay that the ſound is in the bell, we do not 
mean that the bell hears its own ſound, or that any 
thing like our ſenſation is in the bell, but that it 
poſſeſſes the power of exciting that ſenſation in 


our organ of hearing. Though in this, as well as 


in ſome other caſes, we expreſs by the ſame 
word, both the Senſation, and the Power of ex- 


Citing that Senſation; this ambiguity of language 


occaſions ſcarce any confuſion in the thought, 
and when the different meanings of the word are 
properly diſtinguiſhed, the opinions of the vulgar 
and thoſe of the philoſopher, though apparently 
oppoſite, turn out to be exactly the ſame. 


Theſe four claſſes of ſecondary qualities, as 
philoſophers have called them, or to ſpeak more 
U properly, 
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properly, theſe four claſſes of Senſations ; Heat 
and Cold, Tafte, Smell, and Sound; being felt, 
not as reſiſting or preſſing upon the organ; but as 
in the organ, are not naturally perceived as exter- 
nal and independant ſubſtances; or even as qua- 
lities of ſuch ſubſtances; but as mere affections 


of the organ, and what can exiſt nowhere but 


in the organ. 


They do not poſſeſs, nor ean we even conceive 
them as capable of poſſeſſing, any one of the qua- 
lities, which we confider as eſſential to, and in- 
ſeparable from, the — ſolid and independ- 


ant ſubſtances. 


Firſt, they have no extenſion. They are nei- 
ther long nor ſhort; they are neither broad nor 
narrow; they are neither deep nor ſhallow. The 
bodies which excite them, the ſpaces within which 
they may be perceived, may polleſs any of thoſe 
dimenſions; but the Senſations themſelves can 
poſſeſs none of them. When we ſay of a Note in 
Mutic, that it is long or ſhort, we mean that it is 
ſo in point of duration. In point of extenſion we 
cannot even conceive, that it ſhould be either 
the one or the other. 


Secondly, Thoſe Senſations have no figure. 
They are neither round nor ſquare, though the 
bodies which excite them, though the ſpaces with- 
in which they may be perceived, may be either the 
one or the other. 


* _ 
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Thirdly, Thoſe Senſations are incapable of mo- 
non. The bodies which excite them may be mov- 
ed to a greater or to a ſmaller diſtance. The Sen- 
ſations become fainter in the one caſe, and ſtron- 
ger in the other. Thoſe bodies may change their 
direction with regard to the organ of Senſation. 
If the change be conſiderable, the Senſations un- 
dergo ſome ſenſible variation in conſequence of it. 
But fiill we never aſcribe motion to the Senſations. 
Zven when the perſon who feels any of thoſe Sen- 
ations, and conſequently the organ by which he 
feels them, changes his fituation, we never, even 
in this caſe, ſay, that the Senſation moves, or is 
moved. It ſeems to exiſt always, where alone 
it is capable of exiſting, in the organ which feels 
it. We never even aſcribe to thoſe Senſations the 
attribute of reſt; becauſe we never ſay that any 
thing is at reſt, unleſs we ſuppoſe it capable of 


motion. We never fay that any thing does not 


change its ſituation with regard to oth. r things, 


unleſs we ſuppole it capable of clangzng that fitu- 


ation. 


Fourthly, Thoſe Senſations, as they have no 
extenſion, ſo they can have no diviibility. We 
cannot even conceive that a degree of Heat or 


Cold, that a Smell, a Taſte, or a Sound, ſhould 


be divided (in the ſame manner as the ſolid and 
extended ſubſtance may be divided) into two 
halves, or into four quarters, or into any other 
number of parts. 


3 But 
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But though all theſe Senſations are equally 
incapable of diviſion ; there are three of them, 
Taſte, Smell, and Sound; which ſeem capable 
of a certain compoſition aud decompoſition. 
A ſkilful cook will, by his taſte, perhaps, 
| ſometimes diſtinguiſh the different ingredients, 


which enter into the compoſition of a new 
ſauce, and of which the imple taſtes make up 


the compound one of the ſauce. A ſkilful per- 
fumer may, perhaps, ſometimes be able to do 
the ſame thing with regard to a new Scent. In 
a concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, an 
acute and experienced Ear readily diſtinguiſhes 
all the different ſounds which ftrike upon it 
at the ſame time, and which may, therefore, 


be conſidered as making up one compound 
ſound: 


| Is it by nature, or by experience, that we 
learn to diſtinguiſh between fimple and com- 
pound Senſations of this kind? I am diſpoſed 
to believe that it is altogether by experience; 
and that naturally all Taſtes, Smells, and 
Sounds, which affect the organ of Senſation 
at the ſame time, are felt as {imple and un- 
compounded Senſations. It is altogether by 
experience, I think, that we learn to obſerve 
the different affinities and reſemblances which 
the compound Senſation bears to the different 
ſimple ones, which compoſe it, and to judge 
that the different cauſes, which naturally excite 
thoſe different fimple Senſations, enter into the 
compoſition 
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compoſition of that cauſe which excites the com- 
pounded one. 


It is ſufficiently. evident that this compo- 
ſition and decompoſition is altogether diffe- 


rent from that union and ſeparation of parts, 


which conſtitutes the diviſibility of ſolid ex- 


tenſion. 


The ſenſations of Heat and Cold ſeem in- 
capable even of this ſpecies of compoſition and 
decompoſition. The Senſations of Heat and 
Cold may be ftronger at one time and weaker 
at another. They may differ in degree, but 
they cannot differ in kind. The Senſations 
of Taſte, Smell, and Sound, frequently differ, 
not only in degree, but in kind. They are 
not only ſtronger and weaker, but ſome Taſtes 


are ſweet and ſome bitter; ſome Smells are 


agreeable, and ſome offenſive; ſome Sounds 
are acute, and ſome grave; and each of theſe 
different kinds or qualities too is capable of 
an immenſe variety of different modificati- 
ons. It is the combination of ſuch fimple 


Senſations, as differ not only in degree but 


in kind, which conſtitutes the compounded Sen- 
ſation, 


Theſe four claſſes of Senſations, therefore, 
having none of the qualities which are eſſen- 
tial to, and inſeparable from, the ſolid, ex- 
zernal, and independent ſubſtances which ex- 
cite 
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cite them, cannot be qualities or modifications 
of thoſe ſubſtances. In reality we do not na- 


turally conſider them as ſuch; though in the | 
way in which we exprels onrſelves on the ſub- 


ject, there is frequently a good deal of am- 
biguity and confuſion. When the different 
meanings of words, however, are fairly dif- 
tinguiſhed, theſe Senſations are, even by the 
moſt ignorant aad illiterate, underſtood to be, 
not the qualities, but merely the effects of 
the ſolid, external, and independaut ſubſtances 
upon the ſenfible and living organ, or upon 
the principle of perception which feels in that 


Organ. 


__ Philoſophers, however, have not in general 
ſuppoſed that thoſe exciting bodies produce 
thoſe Senſations immediately, but by the in- 
tervention of one, two, or more intermediate 
cauſes. > 


In the Senſation of Taſte, ſor example, theunh 
the exciting body preſſes upon the organ of 
Senſation, this preſſure is not ſuppoſed to be 
the immediate cauſe of the Senſation of Taſte. 
Certain juices of the exciting body are ſup- 
poſed to enter the pores of the palate, and 
to excite, in the irritable and ſenſible fibres 
of that organ, certain motions or Vibrations, 


which produce there the Senſation of Taſte. 


But how thoſe Juices. ſhould excite ſuch mo- 


tions, or how ſuch motions ſhould produce, 
| either 


either in the organ, or in the principle of 
perception which feels in the organ, the Sen- 
ſation of Taſte; or a Senſation, which not 
only does not bear the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
any motion, but which itſelf ſeems incapable 
of all motion, no philoſopher has yet attempt- 
ed, nor probably ever will attempt to 1 
to us, | 


The Senſations of Heat and Cold, of Smell 
and Sound, are frequently excited by bodies 
at a diſtance, ſometimes at a great diſtance, 
from the organ which feels them. But it 
is a very antient and well-eſtabhſhed axiom 
in metaphyſics, that nothing can act where 
it is not; and this axiom, it muſt, I think, 
be acknowledged, is at leaſt: perfectly agrees 
able to our natural and uſual habits of thinks 
wg: | 


The Sun, the great ſource of both Heat and 
Light, is at an immenſe diſtance from us. His 
rays, however, (traverſing with inconceivable 
rapidity, the immenſity of the intervening re- 
gions,) as they convey the Senſation of Light 
to our eyes, ſo they convey that of Heat to 
all the ſenſible parts of our body. They even 
convey the power of exciting that Senſation 
to all the other bodies that ſurround us. They 
warm the earth, and air, we ſay; that is, 
they convey to the earth and the air the 
power of exciting that Senſation - in 

ies. 
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dies. A common fire produces, in the ſame 
manner, all the ſame effects; though the ſphere 
of its action is confined within much narrower 
limits. 


The odoriferous body, which is generally too 
at ſome diſtance from us, is ſuppoſed to act 
upon our organs by means of certain ſmall par- 
ticles of matter, called Effiuvia, which being 
ſent forth in all poſſible directions, and drawn 
into our noſtrils by the inſpiration of breath- 
ing, produce there the Senſation of Smell. 
The minuteneſs of thoſe ſmall particles of mat- 
ter, however, muſt ſurpaſs all human compre- 
| henfion. Incloſe in a gold box, for a few hours, 
a ſmall quantity of. muſk. Take out the muſk, 
and clean the box with ſoap aud water as care- 
fully as it is poſſible. Nothing can be ſuppoſed 
to remain in the box, but ſuch effluvia as, having 
penetrated into its interior pores, may have eſ- 
caped the eſſects of this cleauſing. The box, 
however, will retain the ſmell of muſk for many, 
IT do not know for how many years; and theſe 
effluvia, how minute ſoever we may ſuppole them, 
muſt have had the powers of ſubdividing them- 
ſelves, and of emitting other effluvia of the ſame 
kind, continually, and without any interruption, 
during ſo long a period. The niceſt balance, 
however, which human art has been able to in- 
vent, will not ſhow the ſmalleſt increaſe of weight 
in the box immediately after it has been thus care- 


ry cleaned. 
The 
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The Senſation of Sound is frequently felt at 
a much greater diſtanee from the ſounding, than 
that of Smell ever is from the odoriferous body. 
The vibrations of the ſounding body, however, 
are ſuppoſed to produce certain correſpondent 
vibrations and pulſes in the ſurrounding atmoſ- 
phere, which being propagated in all directions, 
reach our organ of Hearing, and produce there 
the Senſation of Sound. There are not many 
philoſophical doctrines, perhaps, eſtabliſhed up- 
on a more probable foundation, than that of 
the propagation of Sound by means of the pulſes 
or vibrations of the air. The experiment of the . 
bell, which, in an exhauſted receiver, produces 
no ſenſible Sound, would alone render this doc- 
trine ſomewhat more than probable. But this 
great probability i is ſtill further confirmed by the 
computations of Sir Iſaac Newton, who has 
ſhown that what is called the velocity of Sound, 
or the time which paſſes between the com- 
mencement of the action of the ſounding body, 
and that of the Senſation in our ear, is perfect- 
ly ſuitable to the velocity with which the pulſes 
and vibrations of an elaſtic fluid of the ſame 
denfity with the air, are naturally propagated, 
Dr. Franklin has made objections to this docs 
trine, but, I think, without ſucceſs, 


Such are the intermediate cauſes by which phi- 
loſophers have endeavoured to connect the Sen- 
ſations in our organs, with the diſtant bodies 

| Which excite them. How thoſe intermediate 
caules, 
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cauſes, by the different motions and vibrations 
which they may be ſuppoſed to excite on our or. 
gans, produce there thoſe different Senſations, 
none of which bear the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
vibration or motion of any kind, no philoſopher 
has yet attempted to explain to us, | 


Of the Senſe of SEzING. 


Dx. BrnxLEY, in his New Theory of Vi- 
fion, one of the fineſt examples of philoſophical 
analyſis that is to be found, either in our own, 
or in any other language, has explained, ſo very 
diſtinctly, the nature of the objects of Sight: their 
diſſimilitude to, as well as their correſpondenee 
and connection with thoſe of Touch, that I have 
ſcarcely any thing co add to what he has alrea- 
dy done. It is only in order to render ſome 
things, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſay here- 
after, intelligible to ſuch readers as may not have 
had an opportunity of ſtudying his book, that I 
Have preſumed to treat of the ſame ſubjeR, after 
ſo great a Maſter, Whatever I ſhall ſay upon it, 
if not directly borrowed from him, has at leaſk 
been ſuggeſted by what he has already ſaid. 


That the objects of Sight are not i as 
reſiſting or preſſing upon the organ which per- 
ceives them, is ſufficiently obvious. They can- 


not therefore ſuggeſt, at leaſt in the ſame man- 
ner, 
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| ner, as the objects of Touch, the externality and 
independency of their exiſtence. 


We are apt, however, to imagine that we ſee 
objects at a diſtance from us, and that conſe- 
quently the externality of their exiſtence is im- 
mediately perceived by our Sight. But if we 
conſider that the diſtance of any object from the 
eye, is a line turned endways to it; and that this 
line muſt conſequently appear to it, but as one 
point; we ſhall be ſenſible that diſtance from the 
eye cannot be the immediate object of Sight, but 
that all viſible objects muſt naturally be perceived 
as cloſe upon the organ, or more properly, per- 
baps, like all other Senſations, as in the organ 
which perceives them. That the objects of Sight 
are all painted in the bottom of the eye, upon 
a membrane called the retina, pretty much in 
the ſame manner as the like objects are painted 
in a Camera Obſcura, 1s well known to whoever 
has the lighteſt tincture of the ſcience of Op- 
tics; and the principle of perception, it is pro- 
bable, originally perceives them, as exiſting in 
that part of the organ, and nowhere but in that 
part of the organ. No Optician, accordingly, 
no perſon who has ever beſtowed any moderate 
degree of attention upon the nature of Viſion, 
has ever pretended that diſtance from the eye 
was the immediate object of Sight. How it is 
that, by means of our Sight, we learn to judge 
of ſuch diſtances, Opticians have endeavoured 
to explain i in ſeveral different ways. I ſhall not, 
however, 
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8 at preſent, ſtop to examine their ſyſs 
tems. 


The objects of Touch are ſolidity, and thoſe 
modifications of ſolidity which we conſider as 
eſſential to it, and inſeparable from it; ſolid ex- 
tenſion, figure, diviſibility, and mobility. 


The objects of Sight are colour, and thoſe 
modifications of colour which, in the ſame man- 
ner, we conſider as eſſential to it, and inſe para- 
ble from it; coloured extenſion, figure, diviſibi- 
lity, and mobility. When we open our eyes, 
the ſenſible coloured objects, which preſent them- 
ſelves to us, muſt all have a certain extenſion, 
or muſt occupy a certain portion of the vitible 
ſurface which appears before us. They muſt too 
have all a certain figure, or muſt be bounded by 
certain viſible lines, which mark upon that ſur- 
face the extent of their reſpective dimenſions. 
Every ſenſible portion of this viſible or coloured 
extenſion muſt be conceived as diviſible, or as 
ſeparable 1 into two, three, or more parts. Every 
portion too of this viſible or coloured ſurface 
mult be conceived as moveable, or as capable of 
changing its ſituation, and of aſſuming a diffe- 
rent arrangement with regard to the other por- 


W of the fame ſurface, 


Colour, is viſible, bears no reſemblance to. 
ſolidity, the tangible object. A man born blind, 


or who has loſt his Sight ſo early as to have no 
remembrance 
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remembrance of viſible objects, can form no 
idea or conception of colour. Touch alone can 
never help him to it. I have heard, indeed, of 
{ome perſons who had loſt their Sight after the 
age of manhood, and who had learned to diſtin- 
guiſh, by the Touch alone, the different colours 
of cloths or filks, the goods which it happened 
to be their buſineſs to deal in. The powers by 
which different bodies excite in the organs of 


Sight the Senſations of different colours, proba- 
bly depend upon ſome difference 1n the nature, 


configuration, and arrangement of the parts 
which compoſe their reſpective ſurfaces. This 
difference may, to a very nice and delicate 
touch, make ſome difference in feeling, ſuffici- 
ent to enable a perſon, much intereſted in the 
cafe, to make this diſtinction in ſome degree, 

though probably in a very imperfe& and inac- 
| curate one. A man born blind might poſſibly be 
taught to make the ſame diſtinctions. But though 
he might thus be able to name the different co- 


lours, which thoſe different ſurfaces reflected, 
though he might thus have ſome imperfect notion 


of the remote cauſes of theſe Senſations, he could 
have no better idea of the Senſations themſelves, 
than that other blind man, mentioned by Mr. 
Locke, had, who laid that he imagined the Co- 
lour of Scarlet reſembled the Sound of a Trum- 
pet. A man born deaf may, in the ſame man- 
ner, be taught to ſpeak articulately. He is taught 


how to ſhape and diſpoſe of his organs, ſo as to 


e each letter, ſyllable, and word. But 


ſtill, 
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him the idea of Solidity, or enable him t 
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ſtill, though he may have ſome imperfect idea of 
the remote cauſes of the Sounds which he him- 


ſelf utters, of the remote cauſes of the Senſa- 
tions which he himſelf excites in other people; 


he can have none of thoſe Sounds or Senſations 


themſelves. 


If it were poſſible, in the ſame manner, that 
a man could be born without the Senſe of Touch- 
ing, that of Seeing could never alone ſuggeſt to 
orm 


any notion of the external and reſiſting ſu ſtance. 


It is probable, however, not only that 
but that no animal was ever born without the 


Senſe of Touching, which ſeems eſſential to, 


and inſeparable from, the nature of animal life 
and exiſtence. It is unneceſſary, therefore, to 
throw away any reaſoning, or to hazard any 
conjectures, about what might be the effects of 
what I look upon as altogether an impoſſible ſup- 
poſition. The eye when preſſed upon by any 
external and ſolid ſubſtance, feels, no doubt, 
that preſſure and reſiſtance, and ſuggeſts to us 
(in the ſame manner as every other feeling part 
of the body) the external and independent ex- 
iſtence of that ſolid ſubſtance. But in this caſe, 
the eye acts, not as the organ of Sight, but as 
an organ of Touch; for the eye poſſeſſes the 
Senſe of Touching in common with almoſt all 


the other parts of the body. 


The 
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The extenſion, figure, diviſibility, and mobi- 
lity of Colour, the ſole object of Sight, though, 
on account of their correſpondence and connec- 
tion with the extenſion, figure, divifibility, and 
mobility of Solidity, they are called by the ſame 
name, yet ſeem to bear no fort of reſemblance. 
to their nameſakes. As Colour and Solidity bear 
no ſort of reſemblance to one auother, ſo neither 
can their reſpective modifications. Dr. Berkley 
rery juſtly obſerves, that though we can conceive 
cither a coloured or a folid line to be prolonged 
indefinitely, yet we cannot conceive the one to 
be added to the other. We cannot, even in 
imagination, conceive an object of Touch to be 
prolonged into an object of Sight, or an object 
of Sight into an object of Touch. The objects 
of Sight and thoſe of Touch conſtitute two 
words, which, though they have a moſt impor- 
tant correſpondence and connection with one 
another, bear no fort of reſemHlance to one ano- 
ther. The tangible world, as well as all the dif- 
ferent parts which compoſe it, has three dimen- 
fions, Length, Breadth, and Depth. The viſi- 
ble world, as well as all the different parts which 
compoſe it, has only two, Length and Breadth. 
It preſents to us only a plain or ſurface, which, 
by certain ſhades and combinations of Colour, 
luggeſts and repreſents to us (in the ſame man- 
ner as a picture does) certain tangible objects 
which have no Colour, and which therefore can 
bear no reſemblance to thoſe ſhades and combi- 
nations of Colour. Thoſe ſhades and combina- 

; tions 
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tions ſuggeſt thoſe different tangible objects as 
at different diſtances, according to certain rules 
of Perſpective, which it is, perhaps, not very 
eaſy to lay how it is that we learn, whether by 
ſome particular inſtinct, or by ſome application 
of either reaſon or experience, which bas be- 
come ſo perfectly habitual to us, that we are 
ſcarcely ſenſible when we make uſe of it. 


The diſtinctneſs of this Perſpective, the pre: 
ciſion and accuracy with which, by means of it, 
we are capable of judging concerning the diſtance 


of diflerent tangible objects, is greater or leſs, 


exactly in proportion as this importance to us. 
We can judge of the diſtance of near objects, of 
the chairs and tables, for example, in the cham- 


ber where we are fitting, with the moſt perfect 


preciſion and accuracy; and if in broad day- 
light we ever ſtumble over any of them, it mult 
be, not from any error 1n the Sight, but from 
ſome defect in the attention. The preciſion and 
accuracy of our judgment concerning ſuch near 
objects are of the utmoſt importance to us, and 
conſtitute the great advantage which a man who 
ſees has over one who is unfortunately blind. 
As the diſtance increaſes, the diſtinctneſs of this 
Perſpective, the preciſion and accuracy of our 
judgment gradually diminiſh. Of the tangible 
objects which are even at the moderate diſtance 
of one, two, or three miles from the eye, we 
are frequently at a loſs to determine which is 


neareſt, and which remoteſt. It is ſeldom of 
| much 
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much importance to us to judge with preciſion 
concerning the ſituation of the tangible objects 
which are even at this moderate diſtance. As 
the diſtance increaſes, our judgments become 
more and more uncertain; and at a very great 
diſtance, ſuch as that of the fixed ſtars, it be- 
comes altogether uncertain. The moſt preciſe 
knowledge of the relative ſituation of ſuch ob- 
zects could be of no other uſe to us than to ſatis- 
_ fy the moſt unneceſſary curioſity. 


The diſtances at which different men can by 
Sight diſtiaguiſh, with ſome degree of preciſion, 
the ſituation of. the tangible objects which the vi- 
ſible ones repreſent, is very different; and this 
difference, though it, no doubt, may ſometimes 
depend upon ſome difference in the original con- 
figuration of their eyes, yet ſeems frequently to 
ariſe altogether from the different cuſtoms and 
habits which their reſpective occupations have 
led them to contract. Men of letters, who live 
much in their cloſets, and have ſeldom occaſion 
to look at very diſtant objects, are ſeldom far- 
fighted. Mariners, on the contrary, almoſt al- 
ways are; thoſe eſpecially who have made many 
diſtant voyages, in which they have been the 
greater part of their time out of ſight of land, and 
have in day-light been conſtantly looking out to- 
wards the horizon for the appearance of ſome 
ſhip, or of ſome diſtant ſhore. It often aſtoniſn- 
es a land-man to obſerve with what preciſion a 
ſailor can diſtinguiſh in the Offing, not only the 
X appearance 
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appearance of a ſhip, which is altogether invifi- 
ble to the land-man, but the number of her 
maſts, the direction of her courſe, and the rate 
of her ſailing. If ſhe is a ſhip of his acquain- 
tance, he frequently can tell her name, before the 
land-man has been able to diſcover even the ap- 
pearance of a ſhip. : 

Viſible objects, Colour, and all its different 
modifications, are in themſelves mere ſhadows or 
pictures, which ſeem to float, as it were, before 
the organ of Sight. In themſelves, and indepen- 
dent of connection with the tangible objects 
which they repreſent, they are of no importance 
to us, and can eſſentially neither benefit us nor 
hurt us- Even while we fee them we are ſeldom 
thinking of them. Even when we appear to be 
looking at them with the greateſt earneſtneſs, our 
whole attention is frequently employed, not up- 
on them, but upon the tangible ng repreſent · 
ed by them. 


It is becauſe almoſt our whole attention is em- 
ployed, not upon the viſible and repreſenting, 
but upon the tangible and repreſented objects, 
that in our imaginations we are apt to afcribe to 
the former a degree of magnitude which does 
not belong to them, but which belongs altogether 
to the latter. If you ſhut one eye, and hold im- 
mediately before the other a ſmall circle of plain 
glaſs, of not more than half an inch in diame- 


ter, you may ſee through that circle the molt ex- 


tenſive 


= 
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tenſive proſpects; lawns and woods, and arms 
of the ſea, and diſtant mountains. You are apt 
to imagine that the Landſcape which is thus pre- 
ſented to you, that the viſible Picture which you 
thus ſee, is immenſely great and extenſive. The 
tangible objects which this viſible Picture repre- 
ſents, undoubtedly are ſo. But the viſible Picture 
which repreſents them can be no greater than the 
little viſible circle through which you ſee it. If 
whileyou are looking through this circle, you could 
conceive a fairy hand and a fairy pencil to come 
between your eye and the glaſs, that pencil could 
delineate upon that little glaſs the outline of all 
thoſe extenſive lawns and woods, and arms of 
the ſea, and diſtant mountains, in the full and 
exact dimenſions with which they are really ſeen 
by the eye. 

Every viſible object which covers from the eye 
any other viſible object, muſt appear at leaſt as 
large as that other viſible object. It muſt occu- 
Py at leaſt an equal portion of that viſible plain 
or ſurface which 1s at that time preſented to the 
eye. Opticians accordingly tell us, that all the 
viſible objects which are ſeen under equal angles 
mult to the eye appear equally large. But the 
viſible object, which covers from the eye any 
other viſible ohject, muſt neceſſarily be ſeen un- 
der angles at leaſt equally large as thoſe under 
which that other object is ſeen. When I hold 
up my finger, however, before my eye, it ap- 
pears to cover the greater part of the viſible 

b X 2 chamber 
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; 
chamber in which I am ſitting. Tt ſhould thete- 
fore appear as large as the greater part of that 
viſible chamber. But becauſe I know that the 
tangible finger bears but a very ſmall proportion 
to the greater part of the tangible chamber, I 
am apt to fancy that the viſible finger bears but 
a like proportion to the greater part of the viſi- 
ble chamber. My judgment corrects my eye- 
ſight, and, in my fancy, reduces the viſible ob- 
je, which repreſents the little tangible-one, be- 
low its real viſible dimenfions; and, on the con- 
trary, it augments the viſible object which re- 
preſents the great tangible one a good deal be- 
yond thoſe dimenſions. My attention being ge- 
nerally altogether occupied about the tangible 
and repreſented, and aot at all about the viſible 
and repreſenting objects, my careleſs fancy be- 
ſtows upon the latter a proportion which does 
not in the leaſt belong to them, but 9 72 6 be- 
longs altogether to the former. 


It is becauſe the viſible object which covers 
any other viſible object muſt always appear at 
leaſt as large as that other object, that Op- 
ticians tell us that the ſphere of our viſion ap- 
pears to the eye always equally large; and that 
when we hold our hand before our eye in ſuch a 
manner that we ſee nothing but the inſide of the 
hand, we ſtill ſee preciſely the ſame number of 
viſible points, the ſphere of our viſion is till 
as completely filled, the retina is as entirely co- 
vered with the object which is thus preſented 
| 1 to 
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to it, as when we ſurvey the moſt extenſive ho- 
rizon. | 


A young gentleman who was born with a ca- 
taract upon each of his eyes was, in one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight, couched 
by Mr. Cheſelden, and by that means for the 
firſt time made to ſee diſtinctly. * At firſt, ſays 
* the operator, he could bear but very little 
Sight, and the things he ſaw he thought ex- 
< tremely large; but upon ſeeing things larger, 
* thoſe firſt ſeen he conceived leſs, never being 
“ able to imagine any lines beyond the bounds 
© he ſaw; the room he was in, he ſaid, he knew 
© to be but part of the houſe, yet he could not 
& euere that the whole houſe would look big- 
c ger.“ It was unavoidable that he ſhould at 
firſt conceive, that no viſible object could be 
greater, could preſent to his eye a greater num- 
ber of viſible points, or could more campletely 
fill the comprehenſion of an organ, than. the 
narroweſt ſphere of his viſion. And when that 


ſphere came to be enlarged, he ſtill could not * 


conceive that the viſible objects which it pre- 
ſented could be larger than thoſe which he had 


firſt ſeen. He muſt probably by this time have 


been in ſome degree habituated to the connec- 
tion between viſible and tangible objects, and 
enabled to conceive that viſible object to be ſmall 
which repreſented a ſmall tangible object; to be 
great, which repreſented a great one. The great 
objects did not ** to his Sight greater than 
the 


n 
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the ſmall ones had done before; but the ſmall 
ones, which, having filled the whole ſphere of 
his viſion, had before appeared as large as poſſi- 
ble, being now known to repreſent much ſmaller 


tangible objects, ſeemed in his conception to 


grow ſmaller. He had begun now to employ his 
attention more about the tangible and repreſent- 
ed, than about the viſible and- repreſenting ob- 


jets; and he was beginning to aſcribe to the 


latter, the proportions and dimenſions which 
properly belonged altogether to the former. 


As we frequently aſcribe to the objects of Sight 
a magnitude and proportion which does not real- 
ly belong to them, but to the objects of Touch 
which they repreſent, ſo we likewiſe aſcribe to 
them a ſteadineſs of appearance, which as little 
belongs to them, but which they derive altoge- 


ther from their connection with the ſame objects 


of Touch. The chair which now ſtands at the 
farther end of the room, I am apt to imagine, 
appears to my eye as large as it did when it 
ſtood cloſe by me, when it was ſeen under an- 
gles at leaſt four times larger than thoſe under 


which it is ſeen at preſent, and when it muſt 


have occupied, at leaſt, fixteen times that por- 
tion which it occupies at preſent, of the viſible 


plain or ſurface which is now before my eyes. 


But as I know that the magnitude-of the tangi- 
ble and repreſented chair, the principal object of 
my attention, is the ſame in both ſituations, I 
aſcribe to the viſible and repreſenting chair 

(though 
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(though now reduced to leſs than the fixteenth 
part of its former dimenſions) a ſteadineſs of ap- 
pearance, which certainly belongs not in any 
reſpect to it, but altogether to the tangible and re- 
preſented one. As we approach to, or retire from, 
the tangible object which any viſible one repreſents, 
the viſible object gradually augments in the one 


caſe, and diminiſhes in the other. To ſpeak accu» 


rately, it is notthe ſame viſible obje& which we ſee 


at different diſtances, but a ſucceſſion of viſible 


objects, which, though they all reſemble one 
another, thoſe eſpecially which follow near after 


one another; yet are all really different and dil- 


tint. But as we know that the tangible object 
. which they repreſent remains always the ſame, 
we aſcribe to them too a ſameneſs which belongs 


altogether to it: and we fancy that we ſee the 


ſame tree at a mile, at half a mile, and at a few 
yards diſtance. At thoſe different diſtances, 
however, the viſible objects are ſo very widely 
different, that we are ſenſible of a change in their 
appearance. But ftill, as the tangible object 
which they repreſent remaint᷑ invariably the ſame, 
we aſcribe a ſort of ſameneſs even to them too. 


It has been faid, that no man ever ſaw the 
{ame viſible object twice; and this, though, no 
doubt, an exaggeration, is, in reality, much leſs 
ſo than at firſt view it appears to be. Though 
I am apt to fancy that all the chairs and tables, 


and other mae pieces of furniture in the room 
| where 
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where I am ſitting, appear to my eye always the 
ſame, yet their appearance is in reality continu- 
ally varying, not only according to every varia» 
tion in their ſituation and diſtance with regard 
to where I am fitting, but according to every, 
even the moſt inſenſible variation in the altitude 
of my body, in the movement of my head, or 
even in that of my eyes. The perſpective ne- 
ceſlarily varies according to all, even the ſmall. 
eſt of theſe variations; and conſequently the 
appearance of the objects which that perſpec- 
tive preſents to me. Obſerve what difficulty a 
portrait painter finds, in getting the perſon who 
ſits for his picture to preſent to him preciſely 
that view of the countenance from which the 
firſt outline was drawn. The painter is 
ſcarce ever completely ſatisfied with the ſitua- 
tion of the face which is preſented to him, and 
finds that it is ſcarcely ever preciſely the fame 
with that from which he rapidly ſketched the 
firſt outline. He endeavours, as well as he can, 
to correct the difference from memory, from 
fancy, and from a ſort of art of approximation, 
by which he ſtrives to expreſs as nearly as he 
can, the ordinary effect of the look, air, and 
character of the perſon whoſe picture he is draw- 
ing. The perſon who draws from a ſtatue, 
which is altogether immoveable, feels a difficul- 
ty, though, no doubt, in a leſs degree, of the 
ſame kind. It ariſes altogether from the difficul- 
ty which he finds in placing his own eye pre- 
ciſely in the ſame ſituation during the whole 

| time 
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time which he employs 1 in completing his draw- 
ing. This difficulty is more than doubled up- 
ou the painter who draws from a living ſubject. 
The ſtatue never is the cauſe of any variation or 
unſteadineſs in its own appearance, The living 
lubject frequently is. 


The benevolent purpoſe of nature in beſtow- 
ing upon us the ſenſe of ſeeing, is evidently to 
inform us concerning the ſituation and diſtance 


of the tangible objects which ſurround us. Up- 


on the knowledge of this diſtanee and fituation 


depends the whole conduct of human life, in 


the moſt trifling as well as in the moſt important 
tranſactions. Even animal motion depends up- 
on it; and without it we could neither move, 


nor even ſit ſtill, with eomplete ſecurity. The 


objects of ſight, as Dr. Berkley finely obſerves, 


conſtitute a fort of language which the Au- 


thor of Nature addreſſes to our eyes, and 
by which he informs us of many things, 
which it is of the utmoſt importance to us to 
know. As, in common language, the words or 
ſounds bear no reſemblance to the things which 


they denote, ſo in this other language, the viſi- 
ble objects bear no ſort of reſemblance to the 


tangible object which they repreſent, and 


of whoſe relative ſituation, with regard both 
to ourſelves and to one another, they inform 


Us. 
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He acknowledges, however, that though ſcarce- 
ly any word be by nature better fitted to expreſs 
one meaning than any other meaning, yet that cer- 
tain viſible objects are better fitted than others to 
repreſent certain tangible objects. A viſible ſquare, 
for example, is better fitted than a viſible circle 
to repreſent a tangible ſquare. There is, perhaps, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, no ſuch thing as either a viſible 
cube, or a viſible globe, the objects of fight be- 

ing all naturally preſented to the eye as upon one 

ſurface. But ſtill there are certain combinations 
of colours which are fitted to repreſent to the eye, 
both the-near and the diſtant, both the advancing 
and the receding lines, angles, and ſurfaces of 
the tangible cube; and there are others fitted to 
repreſent, in the ſame manner, both the near and 
the receding ſurface of the tangible globe. The 
combination which repreſents the tangible cube, 
would not be fit to repreſent the tangible globe; 
and that which repreſents the tangible globe, 
would not be fit to repreſent the tangible cube. 
Though there may, therefore, be no reſemblance 
between viſible and tangible objects, there ſeems 
to be ſome affinity or correſpondence between 
them ſufficient to make each viſible object fitter 
to repreſent a certain preciſe tangible object than 
any other tangible object. But the greater part 
of words ſeem to have no ſort of affinity or correſ- 
pondence with the meanings or ideas which they 
expreſs; and if cuſtom had ſo ordered it, they 
might with equal propriety have been made uſe of 
to expreſs any other meaning or ideas. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Berkley, with that happineſs of illuſtration 
which ſcarcely ever deſerts him, remarks, that 
this in reality is no more than what happens in 
common language; and that though letters bear 

no ſort of reſemblance to the words which they de- 
note, yet that the ſame combination of letters 


which repreſents one word, would not always be 


fit to repreſent another; and that each word is 
always beſt repreſented by its own proper com- 


bination of letters. The compariſon, however, 


it muſt be obſerved, is here totally changed. The 
connection between viſible and tangible objects 
was firſt illuſtrated by comparing it with that be- 
tween ſpoken language and the meanings or ideas 
which ſpoken language ſuggeſts to us; and it is 
now illuſtrated by the connection between written 
language and ſpoken language, which is altoge- 


ther different, Even this ſecond illuſtration, be- 


ſides, will not apply perfectly to the caſe. When 
cuſtom, indeed, has perfectly aſcertained the 
powers of each letter; when it has aſcertained, 
for example, that the firſt letter of the alphabet 
ſhall always repreſent ſuch a ſound, and the ſe- 


cond letter ſuch another ſound ; each word comes. 


then to be more properly repreſented by one cer- 


tain combination of written letters or characters, 


than it could be by any other combination. But 
ſtill the characters themſelves are altogether 
arbitrary, and have no ſort of affinity or correl. 
pondence with the. articulate ſounds which they 
denote. The character which marks the firſt let- 
ter of the alphabet, for example, if cuſtom had 

| | ſo 
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ſo ordered it, might, with perfect propriety, 
have been made uſe of to expreſs the ſound 
which we now annex to the ſecond, and the cha- 
racter of the ſecond to expreſs that which we now 
annex to the firſt. But the viſible characters 
which repreſent to our eyes the tangible globe, 
could not ſo well repreſent the tangible cube; nor 
could thoſe which repreſent the tangible cube, 
ſo properly repreſent the tangible globe. There 
is evidently, therefore, a certain affinity and cor- 
reſpondence between each viſible object and the 
preciſe tangible object repreſented by it, much 
ſuperior to what takes place either between writ- 
ten and ſpoken language, or between ſpoken lan- 
guage and the ideas or meanings which it ſuggeſts. 
The language which nature addreſſes to our eyes, 
has evidently a fitneſs of repreſentation, an apti- 
tude for ſignifying the preciſe things which it de- 
notes, much ſuperior to that of any of the artifi- 
cial languages which human art and ingenuity 
have ever been able to invent. 


That this affinity and correſpondence, hows 
ever, between viſible and tangible objects could 
not alone, and without the aſſiſtance of obſervati- 
on and experience, teach us, by any effort of 
reaſon, to infer what was the preciſe tangible ob- 
ject which each viſible one repreſented, if it is not 
ſufficiently evident from what has beeu already 
ſaid, it muſt be completely ſo from the remarks 
of Mr. Cheſelden upon the young gentleman 
above-mentioned, whom he had couched for a 

cataract. 


7 
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cataract. © Though we ſay of this gentleman, 
dc that he was blind,” obſerves Mr. Cheſelden, 
e as we do of all people who have ripe cataraQs ; 
yet they are never ſo blind from that cauſe but 
< that they can diſcern day from night; and for 
© the moſt part, in a ſtrong light, diſtinguiſh 
black, white, and ſcarlet; but they cannot per- 
e ceive the ſhape of any thing; for the light by 
which theſe perceptions are made, being let in 
* obliquely through the aqueous humour, or the 
** anterior ſurface of the cryſtalline, (by which the 
© rays cannot be brought into a focus upon the 
ce retina;) they can diſcern in no other manner 
* than a ſound eye can through a glaſs of broken 
« jelly, where a great variety of ſurfaces ſo dif- 
« ferently refract the light, that the ſeveral diſ- 
e tin pencils of rays cannot be collected by the 
eye into their proper foci; wherefore the ſhape 
of an object in ſuch a caſe cannot be at all dif- 
ce cerned, though the colour may: and thus it was 
ce with this young gentleman, who, though he 
ce knew thoſe colours aſunder in a good light, 
ce yet when he ſaw them after he was couched, 
< the faint ideas he had of them before were not 
<« ſufficient for him to know them by afterwards ; 
« and therefore he did not think them the ſame 
which he had before known by thoſe names.” 
This young gentleman, thereſore, had ſome ad- 
vantage over one who from a ſtate of total blind- 
neſs had been made for the farſt time to ſee. He 
had ſome imperfect notion of the diſtinction of co- 
lours; and be muſt have known that thoſe colours 


had 
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had fome ſort of connection with the tangible ob- 


Jets which he had been accuſtomed to feel. But 
had he. emerged from total blindneſs, he could 
havelearnt this connection only from a very long 
courſe of obſervation and experience. How little 
this advantage availed him, however, we may 
learn partly from the paſſages of Mr. Cheſelden's 
narrative, already quoted, and ſtill more from 
the following : | | 


“When he firſt ſaw,” ſays that ingenious ope- 
rator, © he was ſo far from making any judgment 
about diſtances, that he thought all objects 
* whatever touched his eyes (as he expreſſed it) 
<* as what he felt did his ſEin; and thought no ob- 
Jets ſo agreeable as thofe which were ſmooth 
and regular, though he could form no judg- 
ment of their ſhape, or gueſs what it was in any 
c object that was pleaſing to him. He knew not 
e the ſhape of any thing, nor any one thing from 
© another, however different in ſhape or magnt- 
* tude; but upon being told what things were, 
« whoſe form he before knew from feeling, he 
« would carefully obſerve, that he might know 
«them again; but having too many objects to 
< learn at once, he forgot many of them; and (as 
<« he ſaid) at firſt learned to know, and again for- 
* got a thouſand things in a day. One particular 
* only (though it may appear trifling) I will re- 
<« late: Having often forgot which was the cat, 


and which the dog, he was aſhamed to aſk; 
but catching the cat {which he knew by feeling) 


cc he 
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he was obſerved to look at her ſtedfaſtly, and 
then ſetting her down, faid, So, puſs! I Mail 
* know you another time. | 


When the young —_ ſaid, that the ob- 
Jets which he ſaw touched his eyes, he certainly 
could not mean that they preſſed upon or reſiſted 
his eyes; for the objects of ſight never act upon 
the organ in any way that reſembles preſſure or 
reſiſtance. He could mean no more than that they 
were cloſe upon his ey es, or, to [peak more pro- 
perly, - perhaps, that they were in his eyes. A 
deaf man, who was made all at once to hear, 
might in the ſame manner naturally enough ſay, 
that the ſounds which he heard touched his ears, 
meaning that he felt them as cloſe upon his ears, 
or, to ſpeak, perhaps, more properly. as in his 
ears. 


Mr. Cheſelden adds afterwards : © We thought 
tc he ſoon knew what pictures repreſented which 
c were ſhewed to him, but we ſound afterwards 
c we were miſtaken ; for about two months after 
* he was couched, he diſcovered at once they 
e repreſented ſolid bodies, when, to that time, 
«© he conſidered them only as party-coloured 
« planes, or ſurfaces diverſified with variety of 
“paints; but even then he was no leſs ſurpriſed, 
« expecting the pictures would feel like the things 
<« they repreſented, and was amazed when he 
found thoſe parts, which by their light and 


« * ſhadow appeared now round and uneven, felt 
+ only 
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<* only flat and like the reſt; and aſked which v was 
* the lying ſenſe, feeling or ſeeing ?” 


Painting, though, by combination of light and 
ſhade ſimilar to thoſe which Nature makes uſe of 
in the viſible objects which ſhe preſents to our 
eyes, it endeavours to imitate thoſe objects; yet 
it never has been able to equal the perſpective of 
Nature, or to give to its productions that force 


and diſtinctneſs of relief and projection which 


Nature beſtows upon hers. When the young gen- 
tleman was juſt beginning to underſtand the ſtrong 
and diſtin& perſpective of Nature, the faint and 
feeble perſpective of Painting made no impreſſion 
upon him, and the picture appeared to him what 
it really was, a plain ſurface bedaubed with dif- 
ferent colours. When he became more familiar 
with the perſpective of Nature, the inſeriority of 
that of Painting did not hinder him from diſco- 
vering its reſemblance to that of Nature. In the 
perſpective of Nature, he had always found that 
the ſituation and diſtance of the tangible and re- 
preſented objects, correſponded exactly to what 
the viſible and repreſenting ones ſuggeſted to him. 
He expected to find the ſame thing in the ſimilar, 
though inferior perſpective of Painting, and was 
diſappointed when he found that the viſible and 
tangible objects had not, in this caſe, their uſual 
correſpondence. 


« In a year after ſecing,” adds Mr. Cheſelden, | 
ce the young gentleman being carried upon Ep- 
“ ſom- 
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* ſom-downs, and obſerving a large proſpect, he 
was exceedingly delighted with it, and called it 
* anew kind of ſeeing.” He had now, it is evi- 
dent, come to underſtand completely the lan- 
guage of Viſion. The viſible objects which this 
noble proſpe@ preſented to him did now appear 
as touching, or as cloſe upon his eye. They did 
not now appear of the ſame magnitude with thoſe 
ſmall objects to which, for ſome time after the 
operation, he had been accuſtomed, in the little 
chamber where he was confined. Thoſe new viſi- 
ble objects at once, and as it were of their own 
accord, aſſumed both the diſtance and the magni- 
tude of the great tangible objects which they re- 
Preſented. He had now, therefore, it would 


ſeem, become completely maſter of the language 


of Viſion, and he had become ſo in the courſe of 
a year; a much ſhorter period than that in which 
auy perſon, arrived at the age of manhood, could 
completely acquire any foreign language. It 
would appear too, that he had made very conſi- 
derable progreſs even in the two firſt months. He 
began at that early period to underſtand even the 
feeble perſpective of Painting; and though at firſt 
he could not diſtinguiſh it from the ſtrong perſpec- 
tive of Nature, yet he could not have been thus 
impoſed upon by ſo imperfe& an imitation, if the 
great principles of Viſion had not beforehand been 
deeply impreſſed upon his mind, and if he had 
ngt, either by the aſſociation of ideas, or by ſome 
other unknown principle, been ſtrongly deter- 
mined to expect certain tangible objects in con- 

| ES ſequence. 
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ſequence of the viſible ones which had been pre- 
ſented to him. This rapid progreſs, however, 
may, perhaps, be accounted for from that fit- 
neſs of repreſentation, which has already been 
taken notice of, between viſible and tangible ob- 
jects. In this language of Nature, it may be ſaid, 
he analogies are more perfect; the etymologies, 
the declenſions, and conjugations, if one may 
ſay ſo, are more regular than thoſe of any human 
language. The rules are fewer, and thoſe rules 
admit of no nn 5 


But though it may have been altogether by the 
flow paces of obſervation and experience that this 
young gentleman acquired the knowledge of the 
- connection between viſible and tangible objects; 
we cannot from thence with certainty infer, that 
young children have not ſome inſtinctive percep- 
tion of the ſame kind. In him this inſtinctive 
power, not having been exerted at the proper 
ſeaſon, may, from diſuſe, have gone gradually to 
decay, and at laſt have been completely obliterat- 
ed. Or, perhaps, (what ſeems likewiſe very poſ- 
| fible,) ſome feeble and unobſerved remains of it 
may have ſomewhat facilitated his acquiſition of 
what he might otherwiſe have found it much more 
difficult to acquire. | 


That, antecedent to all experience, the young 
of at leaſt the greater part of animals poſſeſs ſome 
inſtinctive perception of this kind, ſeems abun- 
dently evident. The hen never feeds her young 
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by dropping the food into their bills, as the lin- 
net and the thruſh feed theirs. Almoſt as ſoon 
as her chickens are hatched, ſhe does not feed 
them, but carries them to the field to feed, where 
they walk about at their eafe, it would ſeem, and 
appear to have the moſt diſtinct perception of all 
the tangible objects which ſurround them. We 
may often ſee them, accordingly, by the ſtraight- 
eſt road, run to and pick up any little grains 
which ſhe ſhews them, even at the diſtance of 
ſeveral yards; and they no ſooner come into the 
light than they ſeem to underſtand this language 
of Viſion as well as they ever do aftarwards. The 
young of the partridge and of the grouſe ſeem to 
have, at the ſame early period, the moſt diſtin 
perceptions of the ſame kind. The young par- 
tridge, almoſt as ſoon as it comes from the ſhell, 
runs about among the long graſs and corn ; the 
young grouſe among long heath, and would both 
moſt eſſentially hurt themſelves if they had not 
the moſt acute, as well as diftin& perception of 
the tangible objects which not only ſurround them 
Hut preſs upon them on all fides. This is the caſe 
too with the young of the gooſe, of the duck, 
and, ſo far as I have been able to obſerve, with 
thoſe of at leaſt the greater part of the birds which 
make their neſts upon the ground, with the great- 
er part of thoſe which are ranked by Linnæus in 
the orders of the hen and the gooſe, and of many 
of thoſe long-ſhanked and wading birds which he 
places in the order that he 2 by the 
name of Gralle. | 


Y 2 The 
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The young of thoſe birds that build their neſts 
in buſhes, upon trees, in the holes and crevices 
of high walls, upon high rocks and precipices, 
and other places of difficult acceſs ; of the greater 
part of thoſe ranked by Linnæus in the orders 
of the hawk, the magpie, and the ſparrow, ſeem 
to come blind from the ſhell, and to continue 
fo for at leaſt ſome days thereafter. Till they 
are able to fly they are fed by the joint la- 
bour of both parents. As ſoon as that period 
arrives, however, and probably for ſome time 
before, they evidently enjoy all the powers of 
| Viſion in the moſt complete perfection, and can 
diſtinguiſh with moſt exact preciſion the ſhape | 
and proportion of the tangible objects which 
every viſible one repreſents. In ſo ſhort a 
period they cannot be ſuppoſed to have ac- 
quired thoſe powers from experience, and muſt 
therefore derive them from ſome inſtinctive ſug- 
geſtion. The fight of birds ſeems to be both 
more prompt and more acute than that of any 
Other animals. Without hurting themſelves they 
dart into the thickeſt and moſt thorny buſhes, 
fly with the utmoſt rapidity through the moſt _ 
intricate foreſts, and while they are ſoaring 
aloft in the air, diſcover upon the ground the 
little inſe&s and grains upon which they feed. 


The young of ſeveral forts of quadrupeds 
ſeem, like thoſe of the greater part of birds 
which make theit neſts upon the ground, to 


enjoy as ſoon as they come into the world 
the 
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the faculty of ſeeing as completely as they 
ever do afterwards. The day, or the day af- 
ter they are dropt, the calf follows the cow, 
and the foal the mare, to the field; and though 
from timidity they ſeldom remove far from 
the mother, yet they ſeem to walk about at 
their eaſe; which they could not do unleſs 
they could diſtinguiſh, with ſome degree of 
precifion, the ſhape and proportion of the tan- 
gible objects which each viſible one repreſents. 
The degree of preciſion, however, with which 
the horſe is capable of making this diſtinction, 
ſeems at no period of his life to be very com- 
plete. He is at all times apt to ſtartle at many _ 
viſible objects, which, if they diſtinctly ſug 
geſted to him the real ſhape and proportion 
of the tangible objects which they repreſent, 
could not be the objects of fear; at the trunk 
or root of an old tree, for example, which 
happens to be laid by the road ſide, at a 
great ſtone, or the fragment of a rock which 
h ppens to lie near the way where he is going. 
To reconcile him, even to a ſingle object of 
this kind, which has once alarmed him, fre- 
quently requires ſome ſkill, as well as much 
patience and good temper, in the rider. Such 
powers of fight, however, as Nature has thought 
proper to render him capable of acquiring, he 
ſeems to enjoy from the beginning, in as great 
perfection as he ever does afterwards, 


The - 
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The young of other quadrupeds, like thoſe 
of the birds which make their neſts in places 
of difficult acceſs, come blind into the world. 
Their fight, however, ſoon opens, and as ſoon 
as it does fo, they ſeem to enjoy it in the moſt 

complete perfection, as we may all obſerve in 
the puppy and the kitten. 'The ſame thing, I 
believe, may be ſaid of all other beaſts of prey, 
at leaſt of all thoſe concerning which I have been 
able to collect any diſtin& information. They 
come blind into the world; but as ſoon as their 
fight opens, they appear to enjoy it in the moſt 
complete perfection. 


It ſeems difficult to ſuppoſe that man is the 
only animal of which the young are not en- 
dowed with ſome inſtinctive perception of this 
kind. The young of the human ſpecies, how- 
ever, continue ſo long in a ſtate of entire de- 
pendency, they muſt be ſo long carried about 
in the arms of their mothers or of their nurſes, 
that ſuch an inſtinctive perception may ſeem 
leſs neceſſary to them than to any other race 
of animals. Before it could be of any uſe to 
them, obſervation and experience may, by the 
known principle of the aſſociation of ideas, 
have ſufficiently connected in their young minds 
each viſible object with the correſponding tan- 
gible one which it is fitted to repreſent. Na- 

ture, it may be ſaid, never beſtows upon any 
animal any faculty which is not either necel- 


* or uſeful, and an inſtint of this kind 
| would 
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would be altogether uſeleſs to an animal which 
muſt neceſſarily acquire the knowledge which 
the inſtinct is given to ſupply, long before 
that 1nſtin& could be of any uſe to it. Chil- 
dren, however, appear at ſo very early a pe- 
riod to know the diſtance, the ſhape, and mag- 
nitude of the different tangible objects which 
are preſented to them, that I am diſpoſed to 
believe that even they may have ſome inſtine- 
tive perception of this kind; though. poſſibly 
in a much weaker degree than the greater part 
of other animals. A child that is ſcarcely a 
month old, ſtretches out its hands to. feel any 
little play-thing that is preſented to it. It 
diſtinguiſhes its nurſe, and the other people 
who are much about it, from ſtrangers. It 
clings to the former, and turns away from the 
latter. Hold a ſmall looking-glaſs, before a 
child of not more than two or three months 
old, and it will ſtretch out its little arms be- 
hind the glaſs, in order to feel the child which 
it ſees, and which it imagines is at the back 
of the glaſs. It is deceived, no doubt; but 
even this ſort of deception ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates that it has a tolerably diſtiut apprehen- 
ion of the ordinary perſpective of Viſion, which 
it cannot well have learnt from obſervation and 
experience. | | 


Do any of our other ſenſes, antecedently to 
ſuch obſervation and experience, inſtinctively 
ſuggeſt to us ſome conception of the ſolid and 

| reliſting 
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reſiſting ſubſtances which excite their reſpective 


ſenſations; though theſe ſenſations bear no ſort 
of reſemblance to' thoſe ſubſtances ? 7 


The ſenſe of Taſting certainly does not. 
Before we can feel the ſenſation, the ſolid and 
reſiſting ſubſtance which excites it muſt be 
preſſed againſt the organs of Taſte, and muſt 
conſequently be perceived by them. Ante- 
cedently to obſervation and experience,  there- 
fore, the ſenſe of Taſting can never be faid 
inſtinctively to ſuggeſt lome conceptions of that 


ſubſtance. 


It may, perhaps, be otherwiſe with the ſenſe 
of Smelling. The young of all ſuckling ani- 
mals, (of the Mammalia of Linnæus,) whether 
they are born with fight or without it, yet 
as ſoon as they come into the world apply 
to the nipple of the mother in order to ſack, 
In doing this they are evidently directed by 
the Smell. The Smell appears either to ex- 
cite the appetite for the proper food, or at 
leaſt to direct the new-born animal to the place 
where that food is to be found. It may perhaps 
do both the one and the other, L409 


That when the ſtomach is empty, the Smell 
of agreeable food excites and irritates the ap- 
petite, is what we all muſt have frequently ex- 
perienced. But the ſtomach of every new-born 


Animal is ee empty. While in the 
womb 
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womb it is nouriſhed, not by the mouth, but 
by the navel-ſtring. Children have been born 
apparently in the moſt perfect health and vi- 
gour, and have applied to ſuck in the uſual 
manner; but immediately, or ſoon after, have 
thrown up the milk, and in the courſe of a 
few hours have died vomiting and in convul- 
ſions. Upon opening their bodies it has been 
found that the inteſtinal tube or canal had 
never been opened or pierced in the whole 
extent of its length; but, like a ſack, ad- 
| mitted of no paſſage beyond a particular place. 
It could not have been in any reſpect by the 
mouth, therefore, but altogether by the navel- 
ſtring, that ſuch children had been nouriſhed 
and fed up to the degree of health and vi- 
gour in which they were born. Every ani- 
mal, while in the womb, ſeems to draw its 
nouriſhment, more like a vegetable, from the 
root, than like an animal from the mouth; 
and that nouriſhment ſeems to be conveyed 
to all the different parts of the body by tubes 
and canals in many reſpects different from thoſe 
which afterwards perform the ſame function. 
As ſoon as it comes into the world, this new 
ſet of tubes and canals, which the providen- 
tial care of Nature bad for a long time be- 
fore been gradually preparing, is all at once 
and inſtantaneouſly opened. They are all emp- 
ty, and they require to be filled. An un- 
eaſy ſenſation accompanies the one fituation, 
and an agreeable one the other. The ſmell 

| of 
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of the ſubſtance which is fitted for filling —_ 
increaſes and irritates that uneaſy ſenſation, and 
produces hunger, or the appetite for food. _ 


But all the appetites which take their ori- 
gin from a certain ſtate of the body, ſeem to 
ſuggeſt the means of their own gratification ; 
and, even long before experience, ſome antici- 
pation or preconception of the pleaſure which 
attends that gratification. In the appetite for the 
ſex, which frequently, I am diſpoſed to believe 
almoſt always, comes a long time before the age 
of puberty, this is perfectly and diſtinctly evi- 
dent. The appetite for food ſuggeſts to the new- 


born infant the operation of ſucking, the only 


means by which it can poſhbly gratify that appe- 
tite. It is continually ſucking. It ſucks whate- 
ver 1s preſented to its mouth. It ſucks even 
when there is nothing preſented to its mouth, 
and ſome anticipation or preconception of the 
pleaſure which it 1s to enjoy in ſucking, ſeems 
to make it delight in putting its mouth into the 
ſhape and configuration by which it alone can 
enjoy that pleaſure, There are other appetites 
in which the moſt unexperienced imagination 
produces a ſimilar effect upon the organs which 
Nature has provided for their gratification, 


The Smell not only excites the appetite, but 
directs to the object which can alone gratify that 
appetite. But by ſuggeſting the direction towards 
that object, the Smell muſt neceflarily ſuggeſt 


ſome 


* 
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| ſome notion of diſtance and externality, which 
are neceſſarily involved in the idea of direction; 
in the idea of the line of motion by which the 
diſtance can be beſt overcome, and the mouth 
brought into contact with the unknown ſubſtance 
which is the object of the appetite. That the 
Smell ſhould alone ſuggeſt any preconception of 
the ſhape or magnitude of the external body to 
which it directs, ſeems not very probable. The 
ſenſation of Smell ſeems to have no ſort of affinity 
or correſpondence with ſhape or magnitude ; and 
whatever preconception the infant may have of 
theſe, (and it may very probably have ſome ſuch 
preconception,) is likely to be ſuggeſted, not ſo 
much directly by the Smell, and indirectly by 
the appetite excited by that Smell; as by the prin- 
ciple which teaches the child to mould its mouth 
into the conformation and action of ſucking, even 
before it reaches the object to which alone that 
conformation and action can be uſefully applied. 


The Smell, however, as it ſuggeſts the direction 
by which the external body muſt be approached, 
muſt ſuggeſt at leaſt ſome vague idea or preconcep- 
tion of the exiſtence of that body; of the thing to 
which it directs, though not perhaps of the preciſe 
| ſhape and magnitude of that thing. The infant, 
too, feeling its mouth attracted and drawn as it 
were towards that external body, muſt conceive 
the Smell which thus draws and attracts it, as 
ſomething belonging to or proceeding from that 
body, or what is afterwards denominated and ob- 
Nos ſcurely 
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ſcurely underſtood to be as a ſort of quality or 
attribute of that body. | 


The Smell, too, may very probably ſuggeſt | 
ſome even tolerably diſtin& perception of the 
Taſte of the food to which it directs. The re- 
ſpective objects of our different external ſenſes 
ſcem, indeed, the greater part of them, to bear 
no ſort of reſemblance to one another. Colour 
bears no ſort of reſemblance to Solidity, nor to 
Heat, nor to Cold, nor to Sound, nor to Smell, 
nor to Taſte. To this general rule, however, 
there ſeems to be one, and perhaps but one ex- 
ception. The ſenſations of Smell and Taſte ſeem 
evidently to bear ſome ſort of reſemblance to one 
another. Smell appears to have been given to us 
by Nature as the director of Taſte, It announces, 

as it were, before trial, what is likely to be the 
Taſte of the food which is ſet before us. Though 
perceived by a different organ, it ſeems iu many 
caſes to be but a weaker ſenſation nearly of the 
fame kind with that of the Taſte which that an- 
nounces. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, therefore, 
that the Smell may ſuggeſt to the infant ſome tole- 
rably diſtinct preconception of the Taſte of the 
food which it announces, and may, even before 
experience, make its mouth, as we ſay, water for 
that food. n 


That numerous diviſion of animals which Lin- 
neus ranks under the claſs of warms, have, ſcarce- 
ly any of them, any head. They neither ſee nor 


hear, have neither eyes nor ears; but many of 
a them 
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them have the power of ſelf- motion, and appear 
to move about in ſearch of their food. They can 
be directed in this ſearch by no other ſenſe. than 
that of Smelling. The moſt accurate microſcopi- 
cal obſervations, however, have never been able 
to diſcover in ſuch animals any diſtin& organ of 
Smell, They have a mouth and a ſtomach, but 
no noſtrils. The organ of Taſte, it is probable, 
has in them a ſenſibility of the ſame kind with 
that which the olfactory nerves have in more 
perfect animals. They may, as it were, taſte at a 
diſtance, and be attracted to their food by an 
affection of the ſame organ by which they after- 
wards enjoy it; and Smell and Taſte may in them 
be no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than as weaker or 
ſtronger ſenſations derived from the ſame organ. 


The ſenſations of Heat and Cold, when excited 
by the preſſure of ſome body either heated or cool- 
ed beyond the actual temperature of our own or- 
gans, cannot be ſaid, antecedently to obſervation 
and experience, inſtinctively to ſuggeſt any con- 
ception of the ſolid and reſiſting ſubſtance which 
excites them. What was ſaid of the ſenſe of Taſte 
may very properly be ſaid here. Before we can 
feel thoſe ſenſations, the preſſure of the external 
body which excites them muſt neceſſarily ſuggeſt, 
not only ſome conception, but the moft diſtin 
conviction of its own external and independent 
exiſtence. | 


may be otherwiſe, perhaps, when thoſe ſenſa- 
tions are either of them excited by the tempera- 
2 ture 


. 
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ture of the external air. In a calm day when there 
is no wind, we ſcarcely perceive the external air 
as a ſolid body; and the ſenſations of Heat and 
Cold, it may be thought, are then felt merely as 
affections of our own body, without any reference 
to any thing external. Several caſes, however, 
may be conceived, in which it muſt be allowed, I 
imagine, that thoſe ſenſations, even when excited 
in this manner, muſt ſuggeſt ſome vague notion of 
fome external thing or ſubſtance which excites 
them. A new-born animal, which had the power 
of ſelf- motion, and which felt its body, ettker 
agreeably or diſagreeably, more heated or more 
cooled on the one ſide than on the other, would, 


J imagine, inſtinctively, and antecedently to all 


obſer vation and experience, endeavour to move 
towards the fide in which it felt the agreeable, and 
to withdraw from that in which it felt the diſa- 

greeable ſenſation. But the very deſire of motion 
ſuppoſes ſome notion or preconception of externa- 
lity; and the deſire to move towards the ſide of 
the agreeable, or from that of the difagreeable ſen- 
ſation, ſuppoſes at leaſt ſome vague notion of ſome 
external thing or place which is the cauſe of thoſe 


reſpective ſenſations. 


'The degrees of Heat and Cold which are agree- 
able, it has been found from experience, are like- 
wiſe healthful; and thoſe which are diſagreeable, 
unwholeſome. 'The degree of their unwholeſome- 
neſs, too, ſeems to be pretty much in proportion 
to that of their diſagreeableneſs. If either of them 


is ſo diſagrecable as to be painful, it is generally 


deſtructive; 
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deſtruRive ; and that, too, in a very ſhort period 


of time. Thoſe ſenſations appear to have been 
given us for the preſervation of our own bodies. 
They neceſſarily excite the defire of changing our 
ſituation when it is unwholeſome or deſtructive; 
and when it is healthy, they allow us, or rather 
they entice us, to remain in it. But the deſire of 
changing our ſituation neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome 
idea of externality; or of motion into a place dif- 
ferent from that in which we actually are; and 
even the deſire of remaining in the ſame place ſup- 


poſes ſome idea of at leaſt the poſſibility of chang- 


ing. Thoſe ſenſations could not well have an- 
ſwered the intention of Nature, had they not thus 
inſtinctively ſuggeſted ſome vague notion of ex- 


ternal exiſtence. 


That Sound, the object of the ſenſe of Hearing, 
though perceived itſelf as in the ear, and nowhere 
but in the ear, may likewiſe, inſtinctively, and an- 
tecedently to all obſervation and experience, ob- 
ſcurely ſuggeſt ſome vague notion of fome external 
ſubſtance or thing which excites it, I am much diſ- 
poſed to believe. I acknowledge, however, that 
I have not been able to recollect any one inſtance 
in which this ſenſe ſeems ſo diſtinctly to produce 
this effect, as that of Seeing, that of Smelling, and 


even that of Heat and Cold, appear to do in ſome 


particular caſes. Unuſual and unexpected Sound 
alarms always, and diſpoſes us to look about for 
ſome external ſubſtance or thing as the cauſe which 


excites it, or from which it proceeds. Sound, 


however, conſidered merely as a ſenſation, or as 
4 . an 


. 
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an affection of the organ of Hearing, can in moſt 


caſes neither benefit nor hurt us. It may be agree- 
able or diſagreeable, but in its own nature it does 
not ſeem to announce any thing beyond the im- 


mediate feeling. It ſhould not therefore excite 


any alarm. Alarm is always the fear of ſome un- 
certain evil beyond what is immediately felt, and 
from ſome unknown and external cauſe. But all 
animals, and men among the reſt, feel ſome degree 
of this alarm, ſtart, are rouſed and rendered cir- 


cumſpect and attentive by unuſual and unexpected 


Sound. This effect, too, is produced ſo readily 
and ſo inſtantaneouſly that it bears every mark of 
an inſtinctive ſuggeſtion of an impreſſion immedi- 
ately ſtruck by the hand of Nature, which does not 
wait for any recollection of paſt obſervation and 
experience. The hare, and all thoſe other timid 
animals to whom flight is the only defence, are 


ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the ſenſe of Hearing in the 


higheſt degree of activeneſs. It ſeems to be the 
ſenſe in which cowards are very likely to excel. 


> 


The three ſenſes of Seeing, Hearing, and Smel- 
ag, ſeem to be given to us by Nature, not ſo much 
in order to inform us concerning the actual ſitua- 


tion of our bodies, as concerning that of thoſe other 


external bodies, which, though at ſome diſtance 


from us, may ſooner or later affect that actual ſitu- 


ation, and eventually either benefit or hurt us. 
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